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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

FORTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 
ONTARIO  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

FIRST  DAY— EVENING  SESSION. 

Toronto,  March  29,  1910. 

The  Association  met  in  the  Convocation  Hall,  President 
Ward  took  the  chair  at  8  p.m. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ballantyne  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  led  in 
prayer. 

Moved  bj  Mr.  J.  Suddaby,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Alexander,  that 
as  the  minutes  of  last  year's  meetings  had  been  printed  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Proceedings  they  be  taken  as_  read,  and 
adopted.     Carried. 

Communications  vi^ere  read  from: 

1.  Mr.  C.  W.  James,  Secretary  Department  of  Education, 
stating  that  on  account  of  illness  the  Minister  of  Education  would 
be  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  expressing 
the  Minister's  sincere  regret  at  not  being  able  to  take  part  in  ex- 
tending a  hearty  welcome  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

2.  Messrs.  Phillip  Harris  &  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  England, 
saying  that,  on  account  of  the  death  of  their  colleague,  Mr.  G.  A, 


8  MINUTES. 

Pryce,  who  passed  away  in  Halifax  Hospital,  on  his  journey  to 
Toronto,  they  will  not  exhibit  as  promised. 

3.  Mrs.  Ord  Marshall,  of  London,  England,  asking  the  Asso- 
ciation to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  League  of  Empire. 

Moved  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Young,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Hicks, 
That  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  heartily  approves  of 
the  aims  of  the  League  of  Empire,  and  hereby  urges  the  teachers 
of  Ontario  to  co-operate  in  this  work.     Carried. 

4.  Letter  from  Mr.  R.  S.  Neville,  asking  that  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association  co-operate  with  the  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion Association. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Board  of  Directors  recommend 
that  Mr.  ISTeville's  letter  be  referred  to  the  English  and  History 
Section,  with  a  request  for  said  Section  to  report  on  this  at  Wed- 
nesday's meeting. 

5.  From  the  President  of  the  Saskatchewan  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, saying  that  A.  Kennedy,  M.A.,  has  been  delegated  to 
convey  fraternal  greetings  to  the  Ontario  Educational  Association. 

E..  A.  Falconer,  LL.D.,  President  of  Toronto  University,  wel- 
comed the  members  of  the  Association.     See  page  95. 

President  Ward  addressed  the  Association.     See  page  88. 

T.  M.  Balliet,  Ph.D.,  addressed  the  Association  on  "  Fads  and 
Frills  in  Education."    See  page  98.     * 

The  Association  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  March  30th. 

A  joint  meeting  of  Departments  and  Sections  was  held  in  Con- 
vocation Hall  at  4  o'clock  p.m..  President  Ward  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Balliet  addressed  the  meeting  on  "  The  IvTature  and 
Function  of  Play  in  Education."     See  page  108. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

Evening  Session. 

The  Association  met  in  Convocation  Hall  at  8  p.m..  President 
Ward  in  the  chair. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ballantyne  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  led  in 
prayer. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Balliet  addressed  the  Association  on  "  The  Problem 
of  Moral  Education."    See  page  117. 

Wm.  Scott,  B.A.,  presented  the  following  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Superannuation  Fund. 
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Report  of  Superannuation  Committee. 

Your  Commitee,  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association,  beg  to  report  as  follows : 

1.  During  the  year  the  Education  Department  has  submitted 
the  matter  of  superannuation  of  teachers  to  an  actuary,  and  has 
furnished  him  with  the  information  he  considered  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  scheme  submitted  to  the 
Department  two  years  ago. 

2.  The  importance  of  a  superannuation  scheme  to  the  teaching 
body  was  once  more  urged  upon  the  Minister  of  Education  by 
the  action  of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Alliance,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  which  sent  a  deputation  to  interview  him  with  reference 
to  certain  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  teachers,  and  among 
these  was  superannuation.  The  Minister  indicated  what  he  was 
doing  in  the  matter,  and  gave  the  deputation  to  understand  that 
a  scheme  of  superannuation  had  his  active  sympathy  and  support. 

3.  On  the  21st  instant  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  in 
answer  to  inquiries  regarding  the  progress  of  the  investigation 
now  going  on,  replied  that  the  actuary  "  expects  to  have  his  re- 
port ready  in  about  three  weeks  "  from  that  time. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  Scott,  Secretary. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

R.  A.  Gray,  B.A.,  presented  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
"  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,"  which  was  as  follows : 

Report  of  the  Committee  oisr  the  Conservation  of 

Natural  Resources. 

Whereas  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  a  communica- 
tion from  R.  E.  Young,  Esq.,  Ottawa,  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Commission  on  the  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,  was  re- 
ceived, inviting  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  to  consider 
their  "  Declaration  of  Principles,"  this  Committee  of  three, 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  report  on  the  matter,  beg 
to  submit  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  That  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  view  with  satis- 
faction the  general  awakening  of  the  people  to  a  recognition  of 
the  necessity  of  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  our 
country  in  the  general  interests  of  present  and  future  generations. 
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2.  That  we  cordially  approve  of  the  appointment  of  such  a 
commission  and  endorse  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  and  are 
being  made  to  conserve  our  Natural  Resources,  including  the 
forests,  minerals,  water  powers,  fisheries,  game  life,  productivity 
of  soil,  and  the  promotion  of  the  public  health. 

3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association 
be  instructed  to  make  application  to  the  Commission  for  the  affili- 
ation of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  as  one  of  its  co- 
operating organizations,  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  suitable 
information  throughout  the  country. 

4.  That  as  no  more  fitting  subject  than  this  could  be  discussed 
at  the  Jubilee  Meeting  of  the  Association  in  1911,  the  Board  of 
Directors  be  requested  to  place  on  the  next  programme  the  ablest 
exponent  of  the  subject  procurable. 

5.  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  consider  how 
best  to  promote  among  the  teachers  and  the  community  generally 
an  interest  in  this  movement,  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Association. 

R.  A.  Geay,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

H.  T.  J.  CoLEMAisr. 

C.  G.  Feasee^  Secretary  of  Committee. 
The  report  was  adopted. 
The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 

President      -         -         -    F.  W.  Merchant,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
General  Secretary  -       -    E.  W.  Doan,  216  Carlton  St.,  Toronto. 
Treasurer     -         -         -    W.  J.  Hendry,  Toronto. 

Moved  by  W.  F.  Chapman,  B.A.,  seconded  by  D.  R.  Keys, 
M.A.,  That  the  President  of  this  Association  convey  to  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith  the  sincere  sympathy  of  this  Association  in  his 
affliction,  and  the  earnest  wisih  that  he  may  be  speedily  restored 
to  his  wonted  health  and  strength.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Eraser,  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Cole,  That 
as  this  Association  will  during  the  coming  year  celebrate  its 
Jubilee,  the  Past  Presidents  of  the  Association  be  asked  to  act 
with  the  General  Executive  to  make  arrangements  for  a  proper 
celebration  at  the  next  meeting.     Carried. 

Moved  by  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  Dr.  Gray,  That  in  view 
of  the  increased  work  required  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  a  Jubilee 
year,  the  Treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  what  is  thought 
to  be  required  by  the  officers  of  the  Association  to  celebrate  the 
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fifteenth  year  in  the  history  of  the  Association  in  a  fit  and  proper 
manner.     Carried. 

Moved  by  R.  W.  Doan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Scott,  That  the  thanks 
of  this  Association  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Dr. 
Balliet  for  the  addresses  delivered  at  this  Convention;  to  the 
President  for  the  judicious  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted 
the  business  of  this  Convention;  to  Dr.  Talconer,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  for  the  use 
of  the  rooms  in  the  University  building  for  holding  the  meetings 
of  the  Convention,  and  to  the  editors  of  the  daily  newspapers  for 
the  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  proceedings  of  the  Convention 
which  have  been  given  in  the  newspapers.     Carried. 

After  the  singing  of  the  IS^ational  Anthem  the  President 
declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  COLLEGE  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT. 

The  College  and  High  School  Department  met  in  the  West 
Hall  of  the  Main  Building  of  University  College,  at  9.45  a.m., 
Wednesday,  March  30th.  The  Chairman,  Mr.  Lyman  C.  Smith, 
M.A.,  Oshawa,  presided. 

On  motion,  the  minutes  of  the  previous  annual  meeting,  printed 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association,  w^ere 
accepted  as  read,  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  gave  an  interesting  address  on  "  The  Trend  of 
Education  in  Our  High  Schools."     See  page  152. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Wetherell,  M.A.,  Senior  High  School  Inspector, 
followed  with  a  very  able  address,  entitled,  "  What  to  Add  and 
What  to  Subtract,"  in  which  he  dealt  with  several  educational 
aims,  discussing  at  greater  length  the  Physical,  the  Ethical, 
and  the  Esthetic  Development,  and  the  discovery  of  the  apti- 
tudes of  pupils.  He  also  discussed  some  educational  means  by 
which  these  aims  could  be  attained,  showing  how  the  continual 
addition  of  subjects  tended  to  a  system  of  electives,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  for  a  rigid  enforcement  of  regulations  to  ensure 
a  wide  and  liberal  education  being  received,  especially  in  the 
lower  classes  of  the  High  Schools.  He  emphasized  the  increasing 
importance  of  history  and  historical  biography  as  a  means  of  edu- 
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cation,  and  of  oral  composition  to  train  readiness  and  presence 
of  mind. 

Two  educational  methods  were  noted,  the  advantage  to  a 
teacher  of  having  a  knowledge  of  the  parents  of  pupils  and  their 
home  influences,  and  the  power  of  a  closer  inter-relation  of  the 
school  and  the  home. 

A  short  discussion  of  both  addresses  took  place,  in  which 
Messrs.  Burt  and  Steele  and  Dr.  Strang  took  part.  Dr.  Strang 
strongly  condemned  the  approved  school  system  and  the  oppres- 
sive character  of  the  regulations,  which  he  affirmed  tended  to 
drive  teachers  into  other  walks  of  life. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Burt,  seconded  by  Mr.  Steele,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  Inspector  Wetherell  for  his  able  address. 

An  excellent  address  was  given  by  Professor  A.  L.  McCrimmon, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  of  McMaster  University,  on  "  Educational  Recon- 
struction."   See  page  165. 

On  motion  of  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Hagarty, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Dr.  McCrimmon  for  his  excellent 
address. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 

Chairman  -        -         Professor  D.  R.  Keys. 

Vice-Chairman  -        -         Mr.  W.  J.  Eenton. 

Secretary  -         -        R.  A.  Gray. 

Representatives  of  the  sections: 

English  and  History  -  -  Professor  W.  J.  Alexander. 

Modern  Languages     -         -  -  Dr.  G.  H.  ISTeedler. 

Classical    -        -         -         -  -  W.  C.  Michell. 

Mathematical  and  Physical  -  T.  Kennedy. 

Natural  Science         -         -  -  F.  J.  Johnston. 

Commercial       -         -         -  -  W.  Ward. 

The  first  four  were  elected  to  the  Bioard  of  Directors. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Hagarty,  seconded  by  Professor 
Keys,  that  as  the  jubilee  year  of  the  Assiociation  occurs  during 
the  coming  year,  this  Department  expresses  its  willingness,  if 
agreeable  to  the  other  departments,  to  defer  the  customary  rota- 
tion for  the  Presidency  of  the  General  Association  for  one  year, 
to  provide  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Doan.     Carried. 

The  Association  then  adjourned. 
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The  second  session  of  this  Department  was  held  in  the  East 
Hall  of  Univeraitj  College,  at  10  o'clock  Thursday  morning, 
liarch  31st,  with  Mr.  Lyman  C.  Smith  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  session  were  read  and  adopted. 

Some  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  city,  as  well  as  mem- 
lers  of  the  Department,  took  part  in  a  symposium  on  the  subject, 
'  Do  the  High  School  and  the  University  Fit  Men  for  Business 
and  Industrial  Life  ?" 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Gerhard  Heintzman,  Esq.,  Pro- 
f  3ssor  Keys  took  his  place,  and  briefly  expressed  Mr.  Heintzman's 
"views.  He  said  that  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  apprentice 
system  and  the  intense  subdivision  of  labour,  education  was  more 
lecessiary  than  ever  before  to  raise  men  above  the  drudgery  of 
tieir  daily  occupations.  Technical  schools  were  badly  needed, 
^ad  should  be  established  in  large  numbers  as  they  are  in 
<^  ermany. 

Professor  Keys  also  pointed  out  how  effectively  the  University 
V  as  fitting  men  for  business  by  instancing  a  large  number  of 
prominent  business  men  who  were  distinguished  graduates  of  the 
I  niversity  of  Toronto. 

Dr.  Morley  S.  Wickett  took  the  ground  that  it  was  reform  in 
■e  lucation  and  not  revolution  that  was  needed.  He  advocated 
t«  chnical  education  to  meet  the  practical  needs  of  the  age,  but  not 
t<  I  displace  cultural  education.  The  High  Schools  were  frequently 
citicized  because  they  were  said  not  to  give  a  good  training  in 
pBnmanship.  The  quantity  of  work  demanded  in  the  High 
S3hools  seemed  to  interfere  with  the  memory  of  pupils. 

K.  S.  Gourlay,  Esq.,  of  Gourlay,  Winter  and  Leeming,  gave  a 
forcible  and  eloquent  address,  criticizing  High  School  education 
h  '.cause  it  devoted  itself  too  exclusively  to  preparation  for  the 
1(  arned  professions,  at  the  expense  of  the  industrial  and  commer- 
c  al,  which  had  not  sufiicient  attention  paid  to  them.  He  also 
u  -ged  that  the  French  language  be  learned  as  a  liviing,  spoken 
t(  ngue  by  all  English-speaking  Canadians,  as  Canada  must  of 
n  icessity  continue  to  be  a  bilingual  country. 

Messrs.  Burt  and  Hogarth  described  at  some  length  the  work 
-a  complished  in  the  Technical  Departments  at  Brantford  and  at 
I  amilton,  and  showed  how  successfully  local  needs  were  attempted 
t(   be  met  in  them. 

.      Professor  Hume  and  Dr.  Strang  also  continued  the  discussion. 
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On  motion  of  Professor  Keys,  seconded  by  Dr.  Strang,  the  fol- 
lowing motion  was  carried  unanimously: 

"  That  this  Department  desires  to  put  on  record  its  sense  of 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  cause  of  education  in  Ontario  through 
the  death  of  Mr,  George  Dickson,  of  St.  Margaret's  College,  and 
formerly  Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College;  and  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  to  Mrs.  Dickson." 

The  Department  then  adjourned. 

R.  A.  Gray,  Secretary. 


MINUTES  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGE  SECTION. 
Tuesday,  March  29th,  1910. 

The  session  opened  at  10.30  a.m.,  in  Room  37,  Main  Building, 
University  of  Toronto.  After  some  preliminary  business,  the 
President,  Mr.  W.  C.  Ferguson,  delivered  an  address  on  the  his- 
tory and  progress  of  modern  language  teaching  in  Ontario. 

In  the  afternoon  M.  de  Champ  gave  an  address  in  French  on 
Rostand's  "  Chantecler,"  Professor  Squair  on  the  "  Teaching  of 
Foreign  Languages  in  Europe"  (see  page  1T9),  and  Professor 
P.  G.  C.  Campbell  on  "  Racine,  the  Sentimentalist." 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  reception  was  held  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  Faculty  Union. 

March  30th. 

The  afternoon  meeting  to-day  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  following  topics : 

(1)  Should  beginners  in  French  and  German  be  taught  without 
a  text-book? — Miss  Morrish  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Clarke. 

(2)  To  what  extent  can  French  and  German  conversation  be 
taught  in  High  Schools  ? — Miss  L.  L.  Jones  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Lane. 

(3)  Should  French  and  German  be  taught  systematically  or 
incidentally? — Miss  S.  E.  Marty  and  Miss  Cumming. 

(4)  The  practicability  of  having  some  oral  test,  such  as  dicta- 
tion, for  matriculation  candidates. — Miss  A.  Weir  and  Mr.  E.  S. 
Hogarth. 

(5)  Outline  of  work  covered  in  French  and  German  in  each 
of  the  years  preceding  matriculation. — Miss  E.  M.  Bunnell. 

(6)  The  new  High  School  German  Grammar. — The  Presi- 
dent, from  notes  supplied  by  Prof.  Van  der  Smissen. 
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The  Secretary  gave  a  synopsis  of  the  report  published  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  on  the 
system  of  exchange  of  teachers  between  Prussian  and  American 
seccttidary  schools.  On  motion  by  Prof.  Squair,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Lane,  the  incoming  Executive  were  instructed  to  take  steps  for 
the  extension  of  the  system,  if  possible,  tx)  include  Ontario. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Bale,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  S. 
Hogarth,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Modern  Language  Section  it 
is  desirable  that  the  selections  at  the  end  of  the  High  School 
French  and  German  Grammars  be  no  longer  required  for  exam- 
ination for  Pass  Matriculation,  and  that  only  one  text,  to  be 
varied  yearly,  be  prescribed,  for  which  33  1-3  per  cent,  shall  be 
allowed  on  the  examination. 

To  this  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  ISTeedler,  seconded 
by  Miss  Bunnell,  that  no  texts  be  prescribed  for  matriculation. 
On  vote,  both  amendment  and  motion  were  lost. 

;  Thursday^  March  31st. 

The  auditors  reported  the  Treasurer's  statement  correct. 

The  JsTominating  Committee,  consisting  of  Prof.  Squair,  Miss 
L.  L.  Jones  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Clarke,  recommended  the  following 
)fficers  for  1910-11,  who  were  afterwards  declared  elected: 

'^resident      -         -         -     Mr.  A.  H.  Young. 
Vice-President       -         -      Miss  J.  S.  Hillock. 
Secretary-Treasurer        -     Mr.  G.  H.  ^Needier. 
,    Jouncillors  •        -     Miss    E.    M.    Bunnell,    Miss    C.    W. 

I  Morrish,  Miss  A.  Weir,  Mr.  G.   S. 

Biale,  Mr.  W.  C.  Ferguson,  Mr.  J. 
S.  Lane. 

A  motion  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Lang,  seconded  by  Prof.  Keys,  that 
51.50  be  allowed  for  each  person  desiring  reprints  of  his  paper 
Tom  the  "  Proceedings  "  was  lost. 

The  regular  programme  was  then  proceeded  with,  as  follows: 
in  address  in  German  by  Dr.  P.  Reich  on  Goethe's  "  Iphigenie," 
»y  Miss  J.  S.  Hillock  on  "  A  Holiday,  in  Germany,"  by  Mr.  E. 
L  Hicks  on  "  A  Text-book  on  English  for  German  Students," 
nd  by  Miss  K.  Smith  on  "  The  Scope  of  Prose  Work  for 
.latriculation." 

G.   H.   Needler,   Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SECTION. 
Tuesday,  March  29th,  1910. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
Biological  Building  at  2.15  p.m.  by  the  President,  L.  H.  Graham. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  through  illness  H.  B.  Fetterly 
was  selected  to  act  for  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  1909  were  read,  approved  and 
signed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Oalvert  was  selected  to  act  as  press  reporter. 

The  President's  address  on  "  Science  as  a  Culture  Study " 
was  then  given  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Graham. 

This  was  followed  by  a  very  able  paper  on  "  New  Methods  of 
Teaching  Old  Subjects,"  by  Mr.  Lehmann  (see  page  182).  Con- 
siderable discussion  followed  this  paper. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Robertson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Scrimgeour,  that 
Mr.  Lehmann's  paper  be  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  General 
Association.     Carried. 

"  Science  Teaching  and  the  Lantern,"  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Brunt, 
was  the  next  number,  and  was  ably  illustrated  by  the  use  of 
lantern  slides. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  March  30th,  1910. 

Meeting  opened  at  2  p.m.,  with  the  President,  L.  H.  Graham, 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  D.  Whyte  gave  an  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Relation  of 
Nature  Study  to  the  Elementary  Science  of  the  Lower  School." 

A  discussion  of  the  Elementary  Science  Course  then  followed, 
the  following  members  taking  part :  L.  J.  Williams,  C.  Lehmann, 
A.  Pearson,  J.  B.  Turner,  and  others. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Turner  then  presented  an  oral  report  on  the  work 
of  the  committee  to  deal  with  Science  texts : 

(1)  They  were  responsible  for  the  new  Chemistry  and  Manual. 

(2)  The  Science  Curriculum  will  remain  for  some  time  as  at 
present,  but  is  subject  to  amendments. 

(3)  A  teacher's  manual  in  Elementary  Science,  Physics  and 
Chemistry  will  be  ready  for  September,  1910. 

(4)  He  advised  the  continuance  of  the  committee  to  deal  with 
matters  that  arise  from  time  to  time. 
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Moved  by  Mr.  Lehmann,  seconded  by  Mr.  Liddy,  tbat  the  oral 
report  of  Mr.  Turner  be  received  and  entered  on  the  minutes, 
and  that  the  committee  be  continued  in  office.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Pearson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Williams,  that 
Dr.  McLennan's  request  to  change  his  subject  for  March  31st  be 
granted.     Carried. 

An  excellent  paper,  entitled,  "  Recent  Eesearches  in  Heredity," 
was  then  given  by  Prof.  Ramsay  Wright,  of  Toronto  University. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  ten- 
dered Prof.  Wright  for  his  very  able  paper.     Carried. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Thuesday^  Maech  31st,  1910. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.m.,  the  President,  L.  H. 
Graham,  in  the  chair. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows : 

Honorary  President       -    Prof.  Ramsay  Wright. 

President      -        -        -    Mr.  D.  Whyte.  ;: 

Vice-President       -         -    A.  P.  Gundry. 

Secretary-Treasurer        -    F.  J.  Johnston. 

Councillors    -         -         -     G.    S.    Johnston,    H.    B.    Fetterly,   M. 

H.    Ayers,    W.     J.    Hamilton,"  A. 

Cosens. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Scrimgeour,  seconded  by  Mr.  Williams,  that  a 
place  be  made  in  the  programmes  of  future  years  for  a  report 
from  our  committee  selected  to  confer  with  the  Education  Depart- 
ment as  to  curriculum  and  science  texts.     Carried. 

The  discussion  of  the  work  in  Elementary  Science,  especially 
with  regard  to  "  Outdoor  Work,"  was  continued,  several  taking 
part  in  the  discussion. 

The  section  then  adjourned  to  hear  an  illustrated  lecture  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  McLennan  in  the  Physics  Building. 

F.  J.  Johnston,  M.A.,  Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  SECTION. 
Tuesday^  Maech  29th. 

The  Section  met  in  Room  13,  University  College,  with  Dr. 
Johnston  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  adopted.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Mlmro  and  Prof.  Fletcher, 
the  Executive  was  instructed  to  take  steps  to  secure  a  change  in 
the  curriculum  for  the  Honour  Matriculation  and  Entrance  to 
Faculty  Examination,  with  the  object  of  having  (1)  the  second 
book  of  Caesar  dropped;  (2)  the  candidate  permitted  to  write  on 
the  same  book  of  Virgil  as  he  took  for  the  junior  examination. 

The  President  then  addressed  the  meeting  on  "  Some  Recent 
Contributions  to  Latin  Syntax,"  dealing  chiefly  with  the  work  of 
G.  P.  Morris,  "  On  Principles  and  Methods  in  Latin  Syntax." 

Mr.  P.  F.  Munro  read  a  paper  on,  "  Some  Lessons  Drawn 
from  the  Teaching  of  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools."  The  speaker 
advocated  the  introduction  of  Csesar  and  short  stories  in  the  junior 
classes,  in  place  of  unbroken  drill  in  sentences ;  the  need  of  vocabu- 
lary ;  the  setting  of  examinations  to  suit  the  average  rather  than 
the  bright  pupil;  the  use  of  elegant  translations. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Osgoode,  in  his  paper  on  "  The  Poetry  of  Csesar," 
wished  more  attention  tx)  be  given  to  making  Csesar  interesting. 
The  man's  personality  should  be  kept  in  the  forefront;  part  of 
the  text  should  be  read  in  the  lower  school.  The  difficulty  in 
mastering  the  Latin  order  might  be  met  by  referring  to  the  order 
of  English  poetry.  He  might  have  added  that  an  enthusiastic 
teacher  is  indispensable. 

Mr.  Robinson,  in  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  Latin  Prose 
Composition,  suggested  that  the  University  should  either  outline 
the  work  required  for  the  Honour  Examination  or  prescribe  a 
text-book.  He  also  referred  to  certain  books  on  the  subject,  as 
Bradley's  "  Aids  to  Latin  Prose  Composition,"  Potts'  "  Notes  on 
Latin  Prose,"  Simpson,  Bryans. 

Mr.  Tackaberry  gave  a  list  of  recent  useful  books  on  Classical 
subjects.  Among  others  were :  Seymour,  "  The  Age  of  Homer," 
Ginn  &  Co. ;  Collins,  "  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  "  ;  Jebb,  "  In- 
troduction to  Homer  " ;  Isham,  "  The  Homeric  Palace  " ;  Ridge- 
way,  "  The  Early  Age  of  Greece " ;  Marat,  "  The  Mycenaean 
Age  " ;  Browne,  "  Handbook  to  Homer  " ;  Lang,  "  Homer  and  the 
Epic  Poets,"  "  Homer  and  His  Age." 
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The  following  officers  were  elected: 

Honorary  President       -     Prof.  Carruthers. 

President       -         -         -     L.  C.  Smith. 

Y ice-President       -        -     Prof.  Kobertson. 

Secretary-Treasurer       -     W.  C.  Michell, 

Jarvis  Street  Coll.  Inst.,  Toronto. 

Councillors  -         -         -     E.  W.   Hagarty,  Prof.  Milner,  E.  A. 

Little,      A.      E.      Coombs,     Robert 
Stoddart,  P.  E.  Munro. 

The  Secretary  was  appointed  representative  on  all  committees 
of  the  General  Association. 


Wednesday^  March  30th. 

The  Section  met  at  2  p.m.,  to  hear  Prof.  Gallender's  exceed- 
ingly interesting  paper  on  "  The  Modern  and  the  Antique  Spirit." 
Mr.  Dewitt  read  a  paper  on  "  Virgil — a  Poet  in  the  Making," 
in  which  he  showed  the  eifect  on  Virgil's  subsequent  life  of  his 
poor  health,  his  failure  in  the  law  court,  and  his  early  country  life. 

Speaking  after  Prof.  Callender,  Prof.  Robt.  Law  entertained 
the  meeting  with  a  glowing  account  of  the  influence  of  Classical 
instruction,  and  hoped  this  influence  would  never  grow  less. 

Prof.  Mustard,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  dealing  with 
"'  Mantuan — a  School  book  of  Elizabethan  Days,"  roused  much 
interest  among  the  audience  for  this  unknown  author.  It  may  be 
added  that  Prof.  Mustard  has  really  discovered  this  work,  and 
showed  those  present  some  rare  copies  of  the  earliest  editions. 
He  hopes  soon  to  publish  his  own  edition  of  the  poems. 

Dr.  Kirkwood,  who  has  spent  some  years  in  Southern  Europe, 
gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  "  The  Roman  Forum,"  with  lantern 
illustrations. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

D.  A.  Glassey^  Secretary. 


20  MINUTES. 

MINUTES  OF  TEE  MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL 

SECTION. 

Toronto,  March  29th,  1910. 

Registration  of  members  commenced  at  1.30  p.m.  on  the  above 
date,  and  at  2  p.m.  the  President,  Mr.  J.  D.  Dickson,  called  the 
meeting  to  order. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Moved  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Lougheed,  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  Coates, 
that  Mr.  J.  S.  Wren  be  press  representative  for  the  section. 
Carried. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  H.  S.  Robertson  re  "  School 
Science  and  Mathematics  "  was  read. 

The  President,  Mr.  J.  D.  Dickson,  gave  a  much-appreciated 
address  on  "  Simple  Graphs."  The  subject  was  discussed  by  a 
number  of  the  members. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Lougheed  followed  with  a  paper  on  "  The  Develop- 
ment of  the  I^otions  and  Laws  of  Arithmetic."     See  page  191. 

"  Mistakes  I  Have  Found  in  the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  "  was 
discussed  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Seaton  and  several  of  the  other  members. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

March  30th,   1910. 

After  further  registration  of  members,  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President. 

Professor  J.  C.  Fields  presented  a  communication  from  the 
Mathematical  Association,  London,  Eng.,  re  the  formation  of 
such  an  Association  in  Canada. 

Moved  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Rand,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Wren,  that 
this  communication  be  left  for  discussion  next  year.     Carried. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows : 
Honorary  President       -     Mr.  J.  D.  Dickson,  B.A. 
President       -         -         -     Jno.  Elliott,  B.A. 
Vice-President       -         -     W.  J.  Patterson,  M.A. 
Secretary-Treasurer        -     T.  Kennedy,  M.A. 
Councillors  -         -         -     J.  T.  Crawford,  B.A.,  H.   S.  Robert- 
son,  B.A.,  W.   J.   Lougheed,   B.A., 
J.   Davison,  B.A.,   G.   H.   Hogarth, 
B.A. 
Representative   to   High 

School     and     College 

Section      -        -        -     T.  Kennedy,  M.A. 
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Moved  by  Mr.  S.  Martin,  seconded  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Sprung,  that, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Science  Section,  we  ask  Prof. 
McLennan  to  speak  on  the  changes  in  the  curriculum  for  Senior 
Physics.     Carried. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Nichol  then  illustrated  his  methods  in  teaching 
Constructive  Geometry. 

"  Modern  Geometry "  vs^as  then  fully  discussed  by  Mr.  A. 
Kennedy.     See  page  200. 

The  meeting  adjourned.  / 

March  31st,  1910. 

A  joint  meeting  was  held  with  the  Natural  Science  Section  in 
the  lecture  hall  of  the  Physics  Building.  Prof.  McLennan  illus- 
trated in  a  pleasing  way  a  few  important  fundamental  laws  which, 
he  thought,  should  be  taught  in  the  High  Schools. 

Moved  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Ballard,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
McDougall,  that  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  Professor 
McLennan.     Carried. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

•  T.  Kennedy^  Secretary. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  HISTORY  SECTION. 

This  Section  met  for  its  fourth  annual  meeting  in  Room  57, 
University  College,  on  March  2,9,  1910,  the  President,  Mr.  A. 
Stevenson,  in  the  chair.  Upon  motion,  the  minutes  as  printed  in 
the  Proceedings  were  taken  as  read.  A  Nominating  Committee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President, 
and  Mr.  L.  J.  Pettit. 

An  excellent  address  by  the  President,  Mr.  Andrew  Stevenson, 
of  London,  upon  "  Some  ISTeglected  Elements  in  the  Teaching  of 
English,"  obtained  rapt  attention  from  the  large  attendance  of 
:eachers.  The  speaker  said  that  several  important  elements  in 
:he  teaching  of  English  were  neglected  in  many  schools.  No  more 
vork  should  be  added;  there  was  too  much  in  the  school  course 
low  to  permit  the  young  student  to  attain  the  highest  end  of  all 
•ducation,  namely,  social  efficiency.  The  home  was  the  great 
md  most  important  place  to  develop  this  efficiency.     The  school 
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should  supplement  the  home,  not  usurp  its  place,  as  it  too  often 
did,  by  requiring  tasks  that  did  not  allow  time  for  domestic  duties. 
There  should  be  an  easing  off  in  mathematics  and  Latin,  and 
by  improving  methods  in  English  better  results  would  be  reached 
without  increasing  the  hours  of  work  required  in  that  subject. 
There  should  be  less  parsing  and  analysis,  and  function  and  rela- 
tion should  be  emphasized  rather  than  form.  Definitions  and 
rules  should  be  taught  inductively,  not  dogmatioally,  and  should 
not  be  unduly  stressed.  Etymology  should  be  taught  more  than 
it  is,  but  in  a  more  interesting  fashion  than  in  old  times,  begin- 
ning with  nicknames,  surnames,  place-names,  and  passing  on 
through  selected  colloquialisms,  child  language  and  dialect  forms 
to  simple  and  interesting  compounds  and  derivations;  the  mean- 
ing of  'all  prefixes,  roots  and  suifixes  to  be  reached  by  induction 
whenever  possible. 

Much  more  poetry  should  be  memorized  in  Public  and  High 
Schools.  Careful  selection  should  be  made  of  melodious  and 
picturesque  verse,  and  class  preparation  for  memorization  should 
be  made.  The  feeling  element  in  poetry  should  be  developed  in 
class  instruction.  There  should  be  more  instruction  on  sound 
values  in  regard  to  rhyme,  rhythm  and  some  qualities  of  the  ele- 
mentary sounds.  Greater  pains  should  be  taken  to  secure  expres- 
sive reciting  and  reading,  and  the  teachers  should  show  by 
example  how  the  work  should  be  done.  In  teaching  composition 
greater  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  subjects  and  in 
preparing  the  class  for  writing.  There  should  be  no  attempt  to 
get  expression  without  adequate  preliminary  impression.  More 
thorough  work  was  required  in  securing  correction  of  essays  by 
pupils. 

Miss  G.  Lawler  read  a  paper  on  "  English  Grammar  in  the 
High  School."  This  paper  will  be  printed  in  the  "  Proceedings." 
It  was  moved  by  Miss  Lawler,  seconded  by  Mr.  Stubbs,  that  a 
committee  consisting  of  Miss  Lawler,  Mr.  Stubbs  and  Mr.  Horton 
be  appointed,  to  obtain  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Ontario 
High  School  teachers  as  to  the  restoration  of  English  Grammar 
as  a  subject  of  examination  at  the  Matriculation  Examinations. 
Eor  the  Committee  on  Supplementary  Reading,  Miss  Lawler 
reported  that  lists  for  Middle  and  Upper  Schools  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  she  moved  that  these  lists  be  printed  and  sent  to  the 
teachers  of  English  in  the  Province,  with  a  request  for  their  co- 
operation in  revising  and  enlarging  these  lists,  the  revision  to  be 
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completed  before  September.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  C. 
W.  Horton,  and  carried. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  K.  IST.  Bell,  of  the  University,  gave  a 
thoughtful  address  on  "  History  in  Outline  or  Detail,"  followed 
by  Professor  Skelton,  of  Queen's  University,  with  an  admirable 
review  of  "  Current  Interpretations  of  History."  Both  of  these 
papers  will  be  printed  in  the  "  Proceedings."     See  page  210. 

Then  Miss  E.  M.  Guest  delighted  the  Section  with  an  account 
of  how  the  problem  of  Oral  Composition  was  solved  in  the  High 
School  at  Parkhill.  As  this  should  be  of  great  interest  to  all 
teachers  of  English,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  induce  Miss 
Guest  to  write  out  her  address  for  publication  in  our  "  Pro- 
ceedings."    See  page  203. 

Wednesday,  March  30Tn. 

The  session  opened  with  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Kylie,  in  the 
chair.     The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows : 

President       -         -         -     Mr.  E.  J.  Kylie. 
Vice-President       -         -     Mr.  C.  W.  Horton. 
Secretary-Treasurer        -     Mr.  A.  W.  Baird,  Renfrew. 
Director        -         -         -     Professor  J.  W.  Alexander. 
Councillors   -         -         -     Misses    Hotson    and    Lawler,    Messrs. 

A.  McVicar,  W.  G.  Anderson,  S.  J. 

Stubbs,  A.  Stevenson,  L.  J.  Pettit. 

An  address  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Hoag  on  the  subject  of  History 
proved  very  interesting.  He  criticized  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  a  Toronto  daily  journal,  commenting  on  certain 
curious  answers  by  candidates  in  History.  The  editor  came  to 
wrong  conclusions  in  supposing  history  ill-taught.  The  speaker 
believed  that  history  is  now  comparatively  well  taught. 

In  the  absence  of  those  expected  to  perform  that  duty,  the  Sec- 
retary opened  up  a  discussion  upon  the  July  examinations  in 
History.  Many  of  the  teachers  joined  in  the  discussion,  voicing 
the  perplexities  and  difficulties  met  with  in  actual  teaching  of 
the  present  course.  The  teachers  seemed  unanimous  in  insisting 
m  various  requirements,  among  them  the  following:  A  more 
?learly  defined  course;  one  set  of  interesting  text-books;  definite, 
lucid  questions  on  work  prescribed,  and  suited  to  the  age  of  the 
[)upils;  fair  notice  of  the  examiner's  interpretation,  and  valua- 
ion  of  the  various  parts  of  the  course ;  that  the  Department  of 
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Education  adhere  to  its  own  rule  that  associate  examiners  be 
specialists  in  history  engaged  during  the  year  in  teaching  the 
work  they  examine.  A  motion  was  passed,  endorsing  the  action 
of  the  committee  appointed  last  year,  and  recommending  that  the 
course  be  more  clearly  defined,  in  the  manner  herewith  indicated, 
namely:  that  the  course  in  Greek  History  be  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Persian  wars  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  Roman 
History  from  the  beginning  of  the  Punic  wars  to  the  death  of 
Augustus;  an  outline  of  British  History,  with  six  characters 
stressed;  and  an  outline  of  Canadian  History. 

C.  W.  HoRTON^  Secretary-Treasurer. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  SECTION,  1910. 

President       -         -         -    C.  E.  Jamieson,  St.  Catharines. 
Vice-President       -         -    D.  M.  Walker,  Niagara  Falls. 
Secretary-Treasurer        -    S.  B.  Hutch,  Toronto. 
Councillors  -         -     Miss    B.    Mallory,    Picton;    Miss    M. 

Doherty,    Stratford;    Miss    Chidley, 

Strathroy;     Wm.    Ward,    Toronto; 

E.    C.    Srigley,    Peterborough;    Mr. 

McITab,  Ottawa. 
Representative    to    Gen- 
eral Executive   -         -    Wm.  Ward. 

March  29th,  1910. 

The  Commercial  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Associa- 
tion met  on  the  above  date  in  Boom  19  of  Toronto  University, 
Main  Building.  The  President,  Mr.  E.  C.  Srigley,  of  Peter- 
borough, was  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

Moved  by  J.  A.  Dickenson,  seconded  by  Miss  Doherty,  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Section  act  as  press  reporter.     Carried. 

The  President  explained  that,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding, 
the  examination  papers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  not  yet  made 
out.  A  discussion  occurred  as  to  whether  the  papers  to  be  made 
out  should  be  revised  or  not,  and  the  question  was  left  over  until 
unfinished  business. 
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Moved  by  W.  Ward,  seconded  by  Miss  Mallory,  that  Mr.  Dick- 
enson, Miss  Doherty,  and  Mr.  Mcl^ab  be  the  dominating  Com- 
mittee, to  report  Wednesday  morning.     Carried. 

The  President  then  raised  the  question  of  conflict  of  pro- 
gramme between  the  Commercial  and  Manual  Arts  Sections.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  three-fifths  of  the  Commercial  teachers  also* 
taught  Art,  and  hsnce  a  good  many  of  those  whose  presence  was 
desired  in  the  Commercial  Section  were  at  that  time  listening  to 
important  papers  in  the  Art  Department. 

It  was  therefore  moved  by  Miss  Doherty,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Dickenson,  that  Mr.  Hammond,  Miss  Chidley,  and  the  Secretary 
be  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  Manual  Arts  Section, 
with  a  view  to  arranging  the  programme  so  as  to  conflict  as  little 
as  possible,  or  if  necessary  open  negotiations  toward  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  two  Sections. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Sprott  then  gave  a  splendid  talk  on  penmanship. 
There  are  three  chief  requisites  for  good  penmanship,  namely, 
legibility,  rapidity  and  beauty,  the  last  mentioned  involving  no 
unnecessary  or  ornamental  lines.  In  order  to  acquire  this  good 
materials  must  be  used.  In  order  to  avoid  a  cramped  use  of  the 
pen,  the  junior  pupil  should  first  be  taught  to  use  the  blackboard, 
since  in  this  manner  he  can  most  easily  be  taught  freedom  of  move- 
ment. In  this  connection  such  exercises  should  be  given  to  the 
child  as  mean  something  to  him,  as,  for  example,  a  simple  pic- 
ture which  is  made  by  lines,  such  as  a  hoop,  book,  cat,  etc. 

The  child  should  then  practise  the  movement  exercises  at  his 
desk  with  pencil  on  cheap  brown  paper,  both  in  the  standing  posi- 
tion and  also  sitting.  He  is  now  in  a  position  to  undertake  simi- 
lar exercises  as  those  given  the  senior  pupils. 

A  writing  blank  should  now  be  used.  Copy  books  pay  too  much 
attention  to  form  and  too  little  to  movement,  and  leave  too  little 
to  the  individuality  of  the  teacher.  The  junior  should  use  a  very 
fine  pen,  for  only  in  this  way  can  the  lightness  of  touch,  which 
is  absolutely  essential  in  good  penmanship,  be  acquired.  Later 
m,  if  a  heavier  style  is  desired,  the  pupil  can  use  a  heavier  pen. 
Blue-black  ink  should  always  be  used,  never  black.  A  well-corked 
mottle  is  much  better  than  an  ink  well,  as  in  the  latter  the  ink 
evaporates  too  quickly,  and  gathers  too  much  sediment. 

Good  muscular  movement  both  at  the  blackboard  and  at  the 
lesks  should  be  persistently  practised. 
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The  pupil  should  sit  squarelj  in  front  of  the  desk,  with  the 
feet  flat  on  the  floor,  elbows  about  one  inch  off  the  desk,  the  body 
almost  erect. 

One  of  the  chief  requisites  for  good  penmanship  is  that  the  pen 
must  be  held  lightly.  The  fingers  should  not  be  curved  too  much, 
•and  the  weight  of  the  hand  should  rest  either  on  the  nails  or  on 
the  tips  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers.  The  position  taken  by 
the  relaxed  muscles  when  the  hand  is  resting  on  the  desk  gives 
the  correct  position  of  the  wrist  when  writing.  The  paper  should 
be  parallel  to  the  forearm. 

The  alphabet  is  next  taught,  the  small  letters  first,  and  written 
fairly  large.  Group  these  according  to  formation,  and  then 
develop  them  from  the  movement  exercise,  and  finally  analyze 
them,  in  order  that  tlie  pupil  may  correct  his  errors. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  short  discussion  on  the  paper,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Sprott,  on  motion  of  the  Secretary, 
seconded  by  Miss  Mallory. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  was  then  given  by  its  Chairman, 
Mr.  Ward. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commercial  Section  through  the 
medium  of  this  committee  had  in  the  main  been  adopted.  For 
instance.  Drawing,  Algebra,  French,  and  German  had  been  made 
optional  for  the  larger  schools  which  adopted  a  special  Commer- 
cial Course.  Again,  the  new  text-book  contains  sufficient  work 
for  the  first  year  of  the  special  course. 

With  regard  to  the  recommendation  that  the  inspector  take  into 
account  the  term  examinations  as  well  as  the  books  as  the  basis  of 
his  report,  the  committee  did  not  carry  their  point,  but  were  put 
on  the  same  plane  as  the  Art  and  Science. 

Business  Law  has  in  some  way  been  overlooked,  and  strange 
to  say  the  same  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  new  Manitoba  Com- 
mercial Curriculum. 

Last  fall  the  committee  had  again  been  called  together  respect- 
ing the  issue  of  blank  books  and  also  business  forms,  or  the  former 
only.  This  question  is  yet  undecided.  One  of  the  chief  consider- 
ations in  the  preparation  of  the  book  was  the  cost.  This  had  to 
be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 

The  President,  Mr.  Srigley,  then  addressed  the  Section.  He 
had  written  to  several  teachers,  soliciting  questions,  etc.,  and  had 
received  a  few  answers.     The  first  question  referred  to  the  text- 
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book  for  the  second  year  work.  This  was  being  undertaken  by 
the  Government.  He  had  solved  the  problem  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  use  of  home-made  charts,  on  which  different  forms  appear. 
The  class  book-keeping  was  done  directly  from  these  forms,  as  it 
would  be  in  a  business  office. 

The  next  question  was  for  a  detailed  outline  for  a  class  in 
Commercial  Composition.  This  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  in 
detail  in  the  regulations.  It  may  properly  include,  in  addition, 
rates  of  postage,  different  methods  of  sending  payments,  adver- 
tisements, circular  letters,  etc. 

The  third  question  was  how  to  obtain  touch  typewriting  when 
von  have  no  chance  to  supervise.  This  was  noi  yet  satisfactorily 
answered,  unless  all  machines  in  the  school  were  blank. 

The  fourth  question  referred  to  the  text-book  for  Commercial 
History,  none  being  mentioned  by  anyone  except  Sir  John 
Bourinot's  "  How  We  Are  Governed." 

An  animated  discussion  followed,  during  the  course  of  which 
;he  meeting  adjourned  by  the  process  of  elimination. 

Wednesday,  March  30th. 

The  minutes  of  yesterday's  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Manual  Arts  Sec- 
:ion  then  reported  that  the  officials  of  that  Section  were  quite 
vvilling  and  anxious  to  avoid  collision  between  the  two  Sections, 
[t  was  decided  that  the  Secretaries  of  each  Section  try  to  arrange 
;h€  programmes  so  as  not  to  conflict. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Robertson,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  of  St.  Catharines,  then  gave 
I  paper  on  "  Commercial  Arithmetic."  The  great  extension  of 
rade  and  commerce  in  modern  times  has  made  the  knowledge  of 
!ommercial  usage  and  a  thorough  commercial  education  necessary 
o  modern  life.  Of  the  various  branches  of  commercial  educa- 
ion  not  one  is  of  more  importance  than  the  knowledge  of  Com- 
nercial  Arithmetic.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  all  sound 
commercial  knowledge.  The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  point  out 
he  essentials  of  the  elementary  course  in  Commercial  Arithmetic. 
The  student  should  endeavor  to  attain  accuracy  in  ordinary  cal- 
:ulations,  but  he  should  be  familiar  with  usage  of  commercial 
ransactions  of  every-day  life,  and  know  the  meaning  of  the  teams 
mplied.  Special  attention  was  called  to  the  importance  of  the 
cnowledge  of  compound  interest,  bank  and  true  discount,  stocks 
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and  exchange.  The  speaker  remarked  that  it  seemed  difficult  for 
girls  to  understand  stocks,  the  reason  assigned  being  their  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  business  of  every-day  life.  The  fact  that 
commercial  transactions  are  now  carried  on  extensively  all  over 
the  civilized  world  makes  the  knowledge  of  exchange  extremely 
important.  Every  student  taking  a  commercial  course  should  be 
able  to  make  ready  calculations  involving  the  relative  values  of 
the  currency  of  different  countries. 

The  speaker  then  referred  to  the  desirability  of  having  a  good 
elementary  knowledge  of  Algebra.  !N'ot  only  are  many  ordinary 
calculations  facilitated  by  the  knowledge  of  Algebra,  but  progress 
in  the  higher  branches  of  Commercial  Arithmetic  is  impossible 
without  a  foundation  laid  in  Algebra.  Questions  dealing  with 
Sinking  Funds,  Life  Insurance,  Annuities,  etc.,  cannot  be  under- 
stood and  solved  without  Algebra.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the 
student  should  be  able  to  apply  logarithms  to  the  solutions  of 
problems.  It  is  well  known  that  logarithms  greatly  facilitate  cal- 
culations in  Compound  Interest,  Annuities,  etc.,  but  logarithms 
cannot  be  well  understood  without  the  knowledge  of  Algebra.  It 
is  true  that  the  ordinary  school  course  in  Commercial  Arithmetic 
does  not  permit  of  this  advanced  work,  but  the  foundation  should 
be  laid  properly,  so  that  the  student  may  find  no  serious  errors 
in  his  attainment  of  the  higher  knowledge.  The  time  is  near  at 
hand  when  sound  and  advanced  Commercial  Education  must  be 
considered  seriously  by  our  educational  arithmeticians,  and  placed  ■ 
upon  a  plane  as  high  as  that  now  occupied  by  Classics,  Modern 
Languages,  and  Physical  Science. 

Professor  M.  A.  McKenzie  then  described  and  explained  the 
new  Accountancy  Course  established  in  the  Provincial  University. 
It  was  the  aim  of  the  University  to  make  this  an  eminently  prac- 
tical course.  It  was  intended  that  the  student  remain  for  two 
years  at  the  University,  after  which  he  would  go  into  business. 
The  University  would  then  continue  to  keep  in  touch  with  him, 
giving  all  possible  assistance,  suggesting  books  to  be  read,  lines 
of  study  to  be  followed,  etc.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  student 
may  proceed  to  examination  on  the  work  covered,  and  is  then 
eligible  for  admission  to  Degree  of  Arts. 

Professor  McKenzie  also  outlined  the  History  of  the  Science 
of  Accountancy  and  Actuarial  Science.  Both  of  these  sciences 
had  their  birth  and  growth  largely  in  the  city  of  London,  Eng- 
land, and,  strange  to  say,  these  very  difficult  sciences  were  dis- 
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covered  and  improved  largely  through  efforts  of  business  men,  a 
good  many  of  whom  had  had  no  University  training.  He  also 
indicated  the  rise  of  the  new  Science  of  Statistics,  which  also 
owes  its  existence  to  business  men  rather  than  to  college  pro- 
fessors. The  speaker  urged  the  Commercial  teachers  throughout 
the  Province  to  enrol  in  this  new  course,  which  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  them.  The  members  of  the  Section  were  greatly 
interested  in  the  address  of  Professor  McKenzie,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  him  for  his  kindness  in 
giving  them  such  an  instructive  lecture. 

Following  this  a  short  outline  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  of 
Canada  was  given  by  C.  E.  Jamieson,  of  St.  Catharines. 

Unfinished  business  was  the  next  topic  on  the  programme.  It 
was  decided  that  the  Secretary  should  have  the  different  papers 
for  the  Diploma  Examination  prepared  and  copies  exchanged  for 
2riticism.  The  papers  were  then  to  be  printed  and  supplied  to 
the  different  schools  as  usual. 

The  I^ominating  Committee  then  brought  in  their  report,  and 
the  officers  were  duly  elected. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  next  year. 


MINUTES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS'  SECTION. 


The  Principals  met  in  West  Hall  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  March 
2,9th,  and  at  2  p.m.,  Wednesday,  March  30th,  President  A.  W. 
Burt  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were 
idopted,  as  also  those  of  the  meeting  called  during  the  Christmas 
lolidays  to  prepare  a  programme.  The  circular  sent  to  the  Princi- 
jals  as  the  result  of  this  meeting  was  incorporated  in  the  minutes. 
Che  following  papers  were  read : 

(1)  "The  Congestion  of  the  High  School  Curriculum." — 
i.  W.  Burt. 

k       (2)   "  Aims  and  Scope  of  Secondary  Education." — ^W.  S.  Ellis. 

I      (3)   "Writing  in  High  Schools."— J.  D.  Dickson. 

(4)  "  Lower  School  Science."— G.  A.  Smith. 

(5)  ^'Reading  and  Spelling  in  High  Schools."— E.  W. 
Jagarty. 

I       (6)   "The     Note-book     System     of     Examination."— C.     A. 
VTayberry. 
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(7)  "  The  Incidence  of  the  Penalties  in  the  Approved  School 
System." — S.  Martin. 

After  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  these  topics,  it  was  resolved 
to  embody  such  conclusions  as  met  the  unanimous  approval  of 
members  present  in  a  memorial  to  be  presented  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  High  School  representatives 
on  the  Educational  Council.     The  conclusions  were  as  follows; 

(1)  General  approval  was  given  to  the  programme  in  the  circu- 
lar to  Principals,  on  the  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered rigid,  but  subject  to  modifications. 

(2)  Oral  Reading  was  to  be  combined  with  Literature;  Spell- 
ing to  be  emphasized  in  teaching  Composition  and  other  subjects; 
Writing  to  be  made  a  subject  in  all  school  and  departmental 
examinations,  and  marked  not  from  a  special  paper  upon  it,  but 
from  one  or  more  of  the  papers  in  other  subjects ;  practical  Busi- 
ness Arithmetic  to  be  emphasized  in  the  first  year,  and  the  subject 
to  be  continued  to  the  third  year;  Science  to  be  reduced,  and  in 
the  first  year  to  consist  of  Biology  for  spring  and  fall,  with  Geog- 
raphy for  the  winter;  in  the  second  year  to  consist  of  Physics, 
followed  by  Physical  and  Mathematical  Geography;  the  second 
course  in  Biology  to  be  taken  in  any  year  the  Principal  may  decide. 

(3)  With  regard  to  Approved  Schools,  the  Principals  ask  that 
permission  be  given  them  to  issue  certificates  covering  the  sub- 
jects on  the  approved  list,  at  the  time  when  pupils  are  eligible 
to  receive  them ;  further,  that  they  be  empowered  to  issue  partial 
2ertificates,  covering  such  subjects  as  have  been  satisfactorily 
completed ;  also  that  students  who  are  required  to  take  the  written 
examination  of  the  Department  on  any  or  all  of  the  subjects  of 
Part  I.  may  be  allowed  to  do  so  on  the  completion  of  their  lower 
school  worK;  and  that  in  determining  the  character  of  the  lower 
school  work  in  Biology  a  general  test  of  the  proficiency  of  pupils 
and  the  character  and  amount  of  the  teacher's  work,  like  that 
now  conducted  by  the  High  School  Inspector  in  Spelling,  Writ- 
ing, Reading,  Grammar,  Geography  and  Arithmetic,  should  take 
the  place  of  the  present  rigid  system  of  Note-book  Inspection, 

These  officers  were  elected  for  next  year : 

President     -         -         -         -     S.  Martin,  St.  Mary's. 
Secretary      -         -         -         -     J.  T.  Lillie,  Oakville. 
Committee   -         -         -         -     A.  W.  Burt,  W.  S.  Ellis, 

C.  A.  Mayberry. 

H.  J.  Crawford,  Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

Tuesday,  March  29th,  1910. 

The  Public  School  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  met  in  the  East  Hall  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.m.,  Mr.  Jas.  D.  Denny, 
B.A.,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  led  in  prayer. 

Chas.  G.  Eraser  was  elected  Minute  Secretary. 

As  the  minutes  of  last  year's  meetings  had  been  printed  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Proceedings,  they  were  taken  as  read,  and 
adopted. 

The  following  communications  were  presented: 

1.  From  Teachers'  Institutes,  contributing  the  following 
amounts  to  the  Public  School  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educa- 
:ional  Association: 

Brant    $2  00     Peterboro    Co $2  00 

:3rantford   2  00      St.  Catharines   2  00 

Oarleton    2  00      Toronto 5  00 

'.Imex 2  00     Victoria,  E 4  00 

(Slrey,  W 2  00     Waterloo 2  00 

Muron 2  00     Wellington,  N 2  00 

'  Kingston 2  00  Windsor     and     Walker- 

:  '.eeds,   W 2  00         ville 2  00 


"-icnnox  and  Addington.      2  00  

Oxford    2  00  Total $41  00 

]  *erth 2  00 

2.  Erom  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education  and  mem- 
I'Crs  of  the  Education  Department  re: 

'.''he  Work  of  this  Department  for  1909-10. 

3.  Erom  Teachers'  Institutes  re: 

'.''he  Resolutions  of  this  Department  (1909). 

4.  Erom  the  officers  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association 
s  nd  its  Departments  and  Sections  re : 

'.^he  Work  of  this  Department  for  1909-1910. 

5.  From  Canadian  and  American  school  authorities  re: 
'  'he  Salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  their  employ. 

6.  From  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire  re : 

i  'chool  Correspondence  between    Canada    and    Britain  and  her 
Dependencies. 
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7.  From  the  Essex  Institute  re: 

The  Entrance  Arithmetic  Paper  being  divided  into  two  parts: 
(1)  Mechanical  Work;  (2)  Problems. 

8.  From  the  Waterloo  Institute  re: 

The  Re-authorization  of  Morang's  Phonic  Primer. 

9.  From  the  Windsor  and  Walkerville  Institute  re: 
Dominion  Legislation  to  Prohibit  the  Manufacture  and  Sale  or 

Use  of  Cigarettes. 

10.  From  the  Toronto  Principals'  Association  re: 

The  Proposal  of  the  Federal  Government  to  Appoint  a  National 
Commission  to  Report  on  Industrial  Education. 

11.  From  the  Toronto  Principals'  Association: 

Copies  of  the  booklet,  "  Facts,  Figures  and  Opinions,"  regarding 
salaries — for  distribution. 

These  communications  were  received  and  referred  to  the  proper 
committees. 

The  President  was  empowered  to  appoint  a  Committee  on 
Resolutions. 

Chas.  G.  Fraser,  the  Secretary,  then  presented  his  report. 
See  page  40. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Curtis,  the  Treasurer,  then  presented  his  report. 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  from  1908-09   $78  30 

Members'  Fees,  including  General  Association  Fees   .  .      201  00 
Receipts  from  Local  Institutes 41  00 

Total  Receipts   $320  30 

Disbursements. 

Paid  Members'  Fees  to  General  Association $99  00 

Paid  Railway  Agent 45  00 

Paid    Secretary    50  00 

Paid  Expenses  of  this  Department   49  70 

Total  Disbursements   $243  70 

Balance  on  Hand    76  60 
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The  report  was  received  and  referred  to  the  auditors. 

Past  President  Geo.  A.  Cole  then  presented  the  report  of  the 
Legislation  Committee,  which  was  received  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions.     See  page  43. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Reid  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Plewes,  two  of  the  Public 
School  representatives  on  the  Advisory  Council,  and  Mr.  John 
Rogers,  the  Separate  School  representative,  then  addressed  the 
meeting  regarding  the  work  and  status  of  the  Council. 

An  interim  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Primer  of  the  'New 
Ontario  Readers  vv^as  read  by  the  Secretary  of  this  Department, 
and  after  some  discussion  the  following  motion  was  presented : 

"  That  as  the  Morang  Primer  has  been  used  with  success  for  the 
past  eight  years,  the  Education  Department  be  requested  to 
:!xtend  its  authorization  until  a  suitable  phonic  primer  be  pre- 
pared." 

It  was  moved  in  amendment  that  this  resolution  be  referred 

0  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  • 
The  amendment  was  carried. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Afternoon  Session. 
Joint  Meeting — Inspectors',  Training,  Public  School. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.15,  President  Denny  in 
he  chair;  afterwards,  President  Inspector  Standing  presided. 

Inspector  Chapman  introduced  the  topic,  "  Should  the  Work 

of  the  Public  School  Course  of  Study  be  Divided  into  Eight 

Nearly  Apportionments,  each  to  be  the  Work  for  a  Class  for  One 

rear."    He  gave  many  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy : 

1.  Experience  shows  that  the  average  pupil  requires  eight  years 
10  complete  the  Public  School  course  of  study.  The  work,  there- 
:  ore,  lends  itself  readily  to  a  division  into  eight  parts. 

2.  The  younger  the  child  the  longer  it  takes  to  become  accus- 

1  omed  to  a  new  teacher,  and  the  best  work  is  never  done  until  the 
1  eacher  and  pupil  know  each  other.  Therefore  the  fewer  changes, 
1  y  the  yearly  division,  would  be  an  advantage  in  allowing  teacher 
J  nd  pupil  to  be  longer  together  after  becoming  well  acquainted. 
'  'his  is  also  of  great  importance  in  allowing  more  time  for  the 
1 3acher  to  mould  the  character — the  teacher's  greatest  work. 

3.  Considerable  time  is  necessarily  spent  by  any  teacher  in 
t  isting  the  new  class  to  discover  how  well  the  work  of  the  previous 
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course  is  known  and  reviewing  same.  With  less  frequent  change 
of  teacher  this  time  will  be  reduced,  with  a  corresponding  increase 
of  time  to  proceed  with  new  work. 

4.  The  responsibility  for  a  pupil's  standing,  both  moral  and 
academic,  is  restricted  to  a  fewer  number  by  fewer  changes  of 
teachers,  and  should  be  felt  and  discharged  more  conscientiously. 

Inspector  Mills  followed,  adding  many  reasons  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposal,  but  objected  to  naming  these  classes  First, 
Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  grades. 
He  favoured  naming  them  Junior  I.,  Senior  L,  Junior  II., 
Senior  II.,  Junior  III.,  Senior  III.,  Junior  IV.,  and  Senior  IV. 

It  was  moved  by  H.  Ward,  and  seconded  by  Inspector  Chap- 
man, That  this  joint  meeting  of  the  Inspectors',  Training  and 
Public  School  Departments  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Associa- 
tion is  of  the  opinion  that  the  w^ork  of  the  Public  School  Course 
of  Study  should  be  divided  into  eight  yearly  apportionments, 
each  to  be  the  work  of  a  class  for  one  year. 

It  was  moved  in  amendment  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Tilley,  and  seconded 
by  Prof.  H.  T.  J.  Coleman,  That  the  number  of  classes  in  the 
Public  School  Programme  of  Studies  should  remain  as  at  present, 
i.e..  Form  I.,  Form  II.,  Form  III.,  and  Form  IV.,  with  their 
subdivision  into  Junior  and  Senior  classes,  which  may  be  taken 
together,  or  separately,  with  parallel  work  or  otherwise,  as  the 
local  authorities  may  see  fit. 

The  amendment  carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  and  appreciation  was  passed  to  Inspector 
Chapman  and  his  Joint  Committee  for-  the  excellent  work  they 
had  done  in  preparing  and  presenting  the  detailed  syllabus  which 
we  have  had  for  consideration  during  the  year. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

MoBNiNG  Session — ^Wednesday^  March  30th,  1910. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  9.15,  President  Denny  in  the  chair. 

Secretary  Eraser  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  led  in  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  Tuesday's  sessions  were  read  and  confirmed. 

It  was  moved  that  the  notices  of  motion  as  handed  to  the  Sec- 
retary yesterday  be  now  taken  up.     Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Prof,  S.  B.  McCready,  and  seconded  by 
P.  H.  Buchanan,  That  this  Public  School  Department  of  the 
Ontario  Educational   Association,   realizing  the  relatively  large 
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numbers  and  the  special  interests  of  the  teachers  of  the  Rural 
Schools,  favours  the  organization  of  a  Rural  Teachers'  Section, 
and  consents  to  such.     Lost. 

It  was  moved  by  Prof.  S.  B.  McCready,  and  seconded  by 
E.  Clare  Marriott,  That  this  Public  School  Department  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association  recommends  to,  the  consideration 
of  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education  the  publication  of 
an  Educational  Gazette,  to  the  end  that  every  worker  in  the  field 
of  Education  may  be  informed  of  all  departmental  regulations, 
instructions  and  reports,  and  that  the  teachers  at  large  should  be 
bound  together  by  a  recognized  official  organ  of  intercommuni- 
cation.    Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  W.  F.  Moore,  and  seconded  by  G.  A.  Cole, 
That  we  regret  that  the  opportunity  was  not  taken,  when  a  new 
Speller  was  being  prepared,  to  simplify  and  reform  our  spelling, 
So  much  time  is  now  lost  by  pupils  in  preparing  work  unneces- 
sarily difficult,  and  yet  so  many  failures,  particularly  at  the 
Entrance  Examination,  may  be  traced  directly  to  faulty  spelling, 
that  we  ask  the  Department  of  Education  to  reconsider  this 
matter,  and  to  prepare  and  authorize  a  Speller  along  lines  that  are 
simpler,  and  therefore  better. 

This  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

It  was  moved  by  W.  F.  Moore,  and  seconded  by  R.  A.  Ward, 
That  until  such  time  as  a  simpler  Speller  is  prepared,  one  mark 
Instead  of  two  be  deducted  for  each  mis-spelled  word  on  the  spell- 
ing paper  at  the  Entrance  Examination.     Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  F.  W.  Moore,  and  seconded  by  T.  E.  Williams, 
That  the  grant  of  money  made  by  the  Education  Department  of 
Ontario  to  urban  teachers  be  hereafter  paid  directly  to  each 
eacher  on  certificate  from  the  Inspector.     Carried. 

The  remaining  notices  of  motion  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
nittee  on  Resolutions. 

It  was  moved  by  J.  W.  Plewes,  and  seconded  by  C.  E.  Kelly, 
'^hat  the  topic  regarding  the  Advisory  Council  which  we  had 
1  een  compelled  to  leave  over  yesterday  be  dropped.     Carried. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Young,  the  Secretary  of  the  Ontario  Teachers^^ 
i  Jliance,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Cole  then  addressed  the  meeting  in 
tie  interest  of  the  Alliance,  speaking  of  the  successes  that  had 
\  een  achieved  and  the  advancement  that  had  been  made. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Rogers  then  presented  the  Auditors'  Report,  stating 
t  lat  the  Treasurer's  Report  was  correct.     He  spoke  in  the  most 
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complimentary  terms  of  the  care,  neatness  and  correctness  of  the 
work. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  following  notices  of  motion  were  received: 

From  T.  A.  Reid,  re  Grants  to  Urban  Schools. 

"From  Waterloo  County  Principals'  Association,  re  Certain 
Features  of  the  Proposed  Syllabus. 

These  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Wm.  Linton,  the  Vice-President  of  this  Department,  was 
then  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Jas.  D.  Denny  presented  a  most  valuable  and  thoughtful 
address  on  "  The  Child — Nature  and  Nurture,"  which  was 
ordered  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for 
the  year.     See  page  222. 

President  Denny  resumed  the  chair. 

The  election  of  officers  was  held,  and  resulted  in  the  election 
of  the  following  by  acclamation: 

President      -         -         -       Wm.  Linton,  Gait. 
Vice-President       -         -       J.  W.  Rogers,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
Director        ...       Jas,  D.  Denny,  B.A.,  Ottawa. 
Secretary       -         -         -       Chas.  G.  Fraser, 

10  Sylvan  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Treasurer     -         -         -       J.  T.  Curtis,  Seaforth. 

.     ,.,  )  G.  A.  Cole,  Orillia. 

^'^'*'''        -         -         -  [  R.  A.  Ward,  Toronto. 

The  President  named  the  following  as*  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions: Ward  (H.),  Fraser,  Foster,  Plewes,  Kelly,  Linton,  Cole, 
Rimmer,  Prof.  McCready,  Lowery  and  Denny. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.10,  President  Denny  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Plewes,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Geography,  then 
presented  the  following  report: 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  consideration  of  the 
Proposed  New  Syllabus  in  Geography  beg  to  report  as  follows : 

That  on  the  whole  the  character  of  the  work  detailed  is  admir- 
ably suited  to  the  needs  of  the  subject  and  the  various  stages  in 
the  development  of  the  pupil. 
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That  we  have  nothing  to  suggest  by  way  of  addition  to  the 
>!0urse,  though  in  no  subject  of  the  school  curriculum  is  there 
such  need  for  growth  and  expansion,  by  reason  of  the  marvellous 
advancement  in  the  progress  of  the  world. 

That  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  curtail  the  amount  of  work  pre- 
.'cribed  to  the  point  where  public  opinion  and  the  demands  of 
modern  life  could  truthfully  claim  that  the  Public  Schools' 
course  was  not  adequate. 

That  we  recommend  the  grading  generally,  but  would  suggest 
fome  few  changes. 

It  was  moved  by  E.  A.  Ward,  and  seconded  by  Wm.  Linton, 
'?hat  in  the  opinion  of  this  Department  it  is  urgently  desirable 
that  the  course  of  study  for  Public  Schools  should  be  very  materi- 
ally lightened.     Carried. 

It  was  then  decided  to  revert  to  the  second  topic  on  the  pro- 
gramme for  Tuesday  afternoon. 

It  was  m.oved  by  W.  J.  Plewes,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Bright, 
C'hat  the  division  of  the  work  into  suggested  monthly  apportion- 
rients  be  not  approved  of.     Carried. 

Mr.  H.  Ward  then  presented  the  report  on  the  portion  of  the 
i^yllabus  on  Reading,  Literature  and  Supplementary  Reading. 

It  was  carried,  That  Course  A  of  Form  I.,  Junior,  be  adopted, 
a  ad,  to  admit  of  a  teacher  following  his  own  inclination,  the 
ourse  as  outlined  in  Course  B  was  also  adopted. 

It  was  moved  by  R.  A.  Ward,  and  seconded  by  J.  Suddaby, 
I  hat  the  regulation  regarding  supplementary  reading  for  Form 
IV.,  Senior,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows:  The  careful  reading, 
b  'f  each  pupil,  of  at  least  two  suitable  works  selected  by  the  prin- 
c  pal,  from  a  list  of  Supplementary  Reading  in  English  Litera- 
ture, prepared  by  the  Department  of  Education.     Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  C.  A.  Moore,  and  seconded  by  R.  A.  Ward, 
1  hat  the  memorization  lesson  named  in  the  work  for  Form  IV., 
S  3nior,  be  struck  out.     Carried.  • 

The  work  on  Reading,  Literature  and  Supplementary  Reading 
a    amended  was  then  adopted. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Morning   Session — 'Thursday^    March    31st,    1910. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  9.10  in  the  West  Hall,  President 
r  enny  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Cole  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  led  in  prayer. 
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The  minutes  of  Wednesday's  sessions  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  then  pre- 
sented, and  adopted.     See  page  4T. 

It  was  moved  by  T.  A.  Reid,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
That  whereas  the  present  method  of  distribution  of  grants  to 
urban  schools  is  not  equitable,  discriminating  unfairly — (1)  as 
among  urban  schools,  and  (2)  as  between  urban  and  rural  schools 
— that  this  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association 
urges  that  grants  should  be  distributed  to  urban  schools  on  bases 
similar  in  principle  to  those  now  in  operation  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  grants  to  rural  schools.     Carried. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Marriott  then  presented  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
re  Grammar  and  Composition,  which  was  adopted. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Afteenoon  Session. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  2.15,  President  Denny  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Moore,  on  behalf  of  F.  E.  Pemey,  the  Chairman, 
presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nature  Study,  which 
was: 

Your  Committee,  by  meetings  and  correspondence,  have  arrived 
at  the  following  general  conclusions: 

(1)  We  endorse  the  idea  that  "the  topics  detailed  in  the  pro- 
gramme are  intended  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  prescriptive  " 
(p.  69). 

(2)  We  agree  with  the  principle  that  "the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  must  be  made  secondary  to  awakening  and  maintain- 
ing the  pupil's  interest  in  nature,  and  to  train  him  to  habits  of 
observation  and  investigation"   (p.  69). 

(3)  We  believe  that  a  committee  of  teachers  should  be 
appointed  by  each  local  Teachers'  Institute  to  co-operate  with 
the  Public  School -Inspector  in  selecting  such  topics  from  the 
Syllabus  as  are  suited  to  the  conditions  of  their  own  inspectorate. 

(4)  We  further  recommend  that  no  text-book  be  authorized  in 
^Nature  Study  until  it  has  received  the  approval  of  at  least  five 
persons  appointed  by  the  Public  School  Department  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association,  who  are  actually  engaged  in  Public 
School  work. 

The  Report  was  adopted. 

It  was  moved  by  E.  C.  Marriott,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
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That  we  regret  the  publication  of  the  interview  with  Sir  James 
Whitney,  as  reported  in  this  morning's  papers,  and  feel  compelled 
to  make  reply.  The  Primer  is  not  the  only  book  of  the  new  set 
of  Readers  to  which  we  take  exception.  It  is  the  one  which  for 
the  time  being  is  under  special  criticism,  but  the  others  will  in 
turn  be  under  consideration  and  discussion,  for  there  are  many 
points  in  each  of  them  which  are  considered  objectionable.  We 
have  the  best  authority  for  saying  that  these  Readers  are  not  the 
work  of  a  committee  of  teachers,  but  the  product  of  the  Govern- 
ment Editor  of  Text-books,  who  ignored  many  important  recom- 
mendations of  that  Committee.     Lost. 

Chas.  G.  Eraser  then  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
History,  suggesting  certain  modifications  in  the  work  as  proposed ; 
but  the  work  as  laid  down  in  the  Proposad  Syllabus,  with  the  fol- 
lowing modifications,  was  adopted. 

(1)  That  the  civics  for  Form  IV.,  Junior,  be  transferred  to 
Form  IV.,  Senior. 

(2)  That  the  work  of  Form  IV.,  Senior,  be  (1)  A  general 
narrative  sketch  or  outline  of  British  History,  from  the  time  of 
the  Early  Britons  to  the  present;  (2)  The  Hanoverian  Period 
in  detail,  paying  special  attention  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  Parliament  and  the  Empire. 

It  was  moved  by  H.  Ward,  and  seconded  by  John  Rogers,  That 
the  Public  School  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Asso- 
siation  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  elemen- 
tary education  that  the  Education  Department  issue  a  detailed 
syllabus  of  work  for  each  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  divisions  of 
Form  I. — Form  IV.,  such  syllabus  to  be  suggestive  only,  and 
:hat  the  Proposed  Syllabus,  as  amended,  be  made  the  basis  of 
nich  detailed  syllabus.  We  further  appoint  the  following  com- 
nittee  of  Public  and  Separate  School  teachers  to  carry  on  the 
A^ork  of  further  correlation :  Principals  H.  Ward,  Denny,  Beaton, 
D.  Young,  Liddy  and  Eraser;  and  that  we  request  Inspectors 
IJhapman,  Mills,  Chisholm  and  Stevens  to  co-operate  with  this 
iommittee.     Carried. 

On  motion  of  H.  Ward  and  J.  Flower,  the  allowance  to  the 
secretary  was  raised  to  $Y5. 

On  motion  of  R.  A.  Ward  and  H.  Ward,  the  allowance  to  the 
Treasurer  was  raised  to  $20. 

On  motion  of  Chas.  G.  Eraser  and  R.  A.  Ward,  three  dollars 
vas  granted  for  the  extra  work  in  arranging  this  hall. 
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An  expression  of  appreciation  to  the  President  and  the  retiring 
officers  for  the  manner  in  which  thev  had  carried  on  th?  work  of 
the  Department  during  the  year,  and  the  able  manner  in  which 
they  had  presided  over  its  meetings,  was  then  presented. 

The  motion  was  pnt  by  Secretary  Fraser  and  tendered  to  the 
President,  who  made  a  most  suitable  reply. 

The  meeting  then  closed  by  singing  "  God  Save  the  King." 

Chas.  G.  Fraser^  Secretary. 


Secretary's  Report. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  present  my  sixth  annual  report  as 
Secretary  of  the  Public  School  Department  of  the  Ontario  Edu- 
cational Association,  endeavouring  to  give  a  brief  statement  of 
the  work  your  Executive  has  attempted  during  the  year,  and  the 
success  which  has  attended  its  efforts.  '  The  perfect  harmony 
which  has  existed  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  work,  and  the  prompt 
co-operation  of  each  and  every  one  of  its  members  at  every  step, 
liave  made  the  many  duties  which  fell  to  me  a  very  pleasant  task 
indeed,  and  it  is  no  wonder  the  work  of  the  Department  has 
grown  so  much  in  the  last  few  years,  and  that  the  influence  it 
exerts  has  increased  proportionally. 

One  cannot  help  contrasting  the  present  attendance  of  this 
Department,  the  scope  of  its  discussions,  and  its  influence  on  edu- 
cational legislation,  with  what  these  were  when  we  first  became 
one  of  its  ofiicers.  Well  do  we  remember  some  of  the  resolutions 
we  passed  in  those  days  and  spread  upon  the  minutes.  We  passed 
resolutions  one  year,  and,  having  a  new  set  of  ofiicers,  the  next 
year  we  passed  resolutions  the  very  opposite  of  them.  Each  meet- 
ing was  a  coming  together  of  many  new  members;  we  had  no 
settled  policy,  no  continuity,  and  no  influence. 

Then  we  had  the  pleasure  of  proposing  that  our  resolutions  be 
published  and  sent  to  the  various  Teachers'  Associations  in  the 
Province.  This  had  a  three-fold  effect.  It  let  us  know  what 
resolutions  we  had  really  passed.  It  let  others  know  what  we 
had  done,  and  it  kept  us  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Then  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Minister  of 
Education,  to  urge    certain    resolutions    before    him,  while  we 
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waited  anxiously  for  news  from  the  seat  of  war.  Our  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Linton,  was  one  of  that  first  deputation,  and 
little  they  gained.  But  since  that  time  there  have  been  many 
such  deputations,  and  to-day  the  presentation  of  our  resolutions 
is  listened  to  with  deference,  and  in  many  cases  acted  upon.  We 
never  had  a  more  sympathetic  Education  Department  than  we 
have  to-day,  and  the  little  gentleman  who  occupies  the  position 
of  Deputy  Minister  is  a  gentleman  from  the  crown  of  his  head 
to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  is  as  anxious  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  teachers  and  advance  their  interests  as  if  they  were  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family.  Some  time  ago  when  a  position,  having 
an  increase  in  salary  of  a  thousand  dollars,  was  at  his  acceptance 
he  remained  at  his  post  to  finish  the  work  he  has  put  his  hand  to. 
Those  who  know  him  will  say  my  language  in  this  particular  is 
moderate  indeed. 

The  great  outstanding  work  of  your  Department  for  the  year 
is  associated  with  (1)  the  work  of  the  Legislation  Committee, 
(2)  the  consideration  of  the  Proposed  Syllabus,  and  (3)  the 
preparation  of  the  programme;  and  these  are  inseparably  con- 
nected. 

It  has  been  urged  that  we  should  devote  more  of  our  time  to 
inspirational  addresses;  but  to  understand  the  working  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association  we  must  consider  the  work  of 
its  component  departments  and  sections.  Each  meets  during  the 
day  for  the  consideration  of  questions  which  particularly  affect 
itself.  Sometimes  joint  meetings  are  held  in  the  day  to  discuss 
some  questions  which  are  of  moment  to  the  two  departments,  but 
in  the  evening  all  the  departments  meet  in  the  General  Associa- 
tion to  hear  the  inspiring  addresses  and  the  discussions  of  ques- 
tions which  are  of  interest  to  all  the  departments. 

For  some  time  this  Public  School  Department  has  tried  to 
direct  its  energies  to  the  remedying  of  those  disabilities  which 
for  the  time  being  call  most  urgently  for  redress.  The  members 
have  consulted  together  to  formulate  a  proper  policy,  and  to  adopt 
wise  and  adequate  means  of  securing  their  object.  We  formed 
ourselves  into  an  educational  parliament,  and  when,  at;  the  close 
of  a  discussion,  we  adopt  a  resolution,  we  urge  the  reform  or 
redress  before  the  Minister  of  Education  and  his  Department 
with  an  earnestness  worthy  of  a  good  cause. 

We  cannot  expect  to  have  reforms  without  asking  for  them — 
in  fact,  we  cannot  expect  to    get    them    merely  for  the  asking. 
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Reforms — great  reforms — are  not  brought  about  in  that  way. 
For  that  purpose  we  require  agitation  and  education,  and  for 
that  purpose  we  have  suggested  the  having  of  a  column  in  the 
various  papers  of  the  Province  for  the  discussion  of  Educational 
questions,  and  I  am  convinced  that  while  we  neglect  these  we 
shall  remain  comparatively  strengthless.  Printer's  ink  is  the 
mightiest  human  agency  of  the  present  day.  No  business,  no 
association,  can  succeed  without  it.  A  good  pen  is  certainly 
mightier  than  a  sword. 

As  for  the  discussion  of  such  academic  subjects  as  used  to 
ornament  our  progranmaes — How  to  Teach  Geography,  The  Uses 
of  the  Infinitive,  etc. — there  should  be  no  place  for  these  to-day. 
There  is  much  business  on  which  the  very  existence  of  our  pro- 
fessional life  or  professional  success  depends.  Each  year  has  a 
special  feature  which  gives  personality  to  it — a  subject  to  which 
a  whole  year  of  preparation  and  agitation  has  been  given.  I 
need  not  tell  you  what  the  special  feature  for  this  year  is,  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  its  influence  will  reach  out  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  drafting  of  a  good  course  of  study  for  our  public 
schools  is  a  labour  worthy  of  a  Theseus  or  of  a  whole  company  of 
Educational  Argonauts. 

One  of  the  mightiest  of  those  potent  forces  which  are  making 
for  the  raising  of  our  profession  is  this  annual  Easter  meeting 
of  old  friends,  and  the  gradual  extension  of  our  chain  of  friend- 
ship. When  the  majority  of  the  teachers  of  this  Province  are 
personally  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  each  learns  to  appre- 
ciate the  true  worth  of  the  other,  we  will  begin  to  unite  for 
mutual  advantage  and  improvement,  and  the  cause  of  education 
will  not  suffer  at  our  hands. 

Among  the  questions  pressing  upon  us,  we  have  the  drafting 
of  a  good  Public  School  course  of  study,  the  raising  of  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers,  particularly  rural  teachers;  the  securing  of 
proper  text-books.  The  latter  subject  seems  to  be  the  one  which 
will  be  prominent  for  our  meeting  in  1911,  and  will  be  a  worthy 
topic  for  the  Jubilee  Celebration. 

During  the  year  the  correspondence  has  been  very  large,  and 
the  topics  on  which  advice  and  information  are  asked  are  increas- 
ing. It  gives  some  idea  of  how  useful  this  central  organization 
might  be  in  unifying  our  work  and  advancing  its  interests.  We 
would  have  liked  if  more  associations  had  given  us  some  finan- 
cial support  in  our  work.     The  work  attempted  is  important  and 
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the  expense  entailed  considerable.  We  hope  emh  delegate  will 
place  the  matter  properly  before  each  Institute,  lo  that  a  full 
response  will  be  reported  from^ach  association  next  year. 

I  thank  you  for  electing  me  again,  by  acclamation,  to  this  most 
important  position — the  most  important  position  in  the  whole 
Ontario  Educational  Association,  though  not  the  one  that  could 
perhaps  be  made  the  most  important.  The  influence  your  Depart- 
ment is  exerting  is  some  suggestion  of  the  power  the  whole  On- 
tario Educational  Association  might  be  if  it  were  properly  organ- 
ized and  directed.     And  why  should  it  not  be? 

Chas.  G.  Fkasee,  Secretary. 


Report  of  the  Legislation  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Public 
School  Department,  Ontario  Educational  Association: 

Your  Legislation  Committee,  composed  of  the  ofiicers  of  this 
Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number,  takes  pleasure  in  presenting  its  report  on 
the  resolutions  passed  by  you  at  your  meeting  in  1909. 

While  there  is  much  cause  for  congratulation,  there  remains 
much  to  be  desired.  The  friendly,  co-operative  attitude  of  the 
Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education  and  his  worthy  Deputy 
Minister  in  all  our  deliberations,  interviews  and  consultations  is 
exceedingly  pleasant.  The  careful  attention  they  give  to  our  dis- 
•cussions,  the  manifest  efforts  they  are  making  to  improve  the 
conditions  under  which  we  are  labouring,  the  efforts  to  guard 
the  entrance  to  the  ranks  of  our  profession,  and  to  protect  the 
interests  of  those  who  are  its  members,  to  increase  their  remunera- 
tion, to  extend  their  tenure  of  office  and  to  supply  us  with  suit- 
able text-books,  must  win  our  admiration  and  deserves  our 
warmest  appreciation  and  thanks. 

If  these  objects  are  not  attained,  we  must  find  fault  with  the 
officials  who  are  entrusted  with  the  work;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  must  offer  our  best  suggestions  to  make  a  success,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  of  the  great  work  to  which  we  have 
devoted  our  lives — may  we  not  say  consecrated  our  lives?  This 
will  often  lead  to  differences  of  opinion  and  perhaps  to  warm 
discussion  and  definite  criticism;  but  if  the  proper  spirit  prevail 
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we  will  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  earnestness  without  hitterness, 
and  our  cause  will  be  advanced  steadily. 

The  Resolutions  of  this  Department  were  prepared  at  the  close 
of  last  year's  meeting,  and  appeared  in  the  following  issue  of 
the  Canadian  Teacher.  Five  thousand  reprints  were  procured, 
which  were  sent  to  the  various  Teachers'  Institutes  of  the  Pro- 
vince, to  the  Premier,  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  Ontario  Legislature.  This  is  very  good  so  far 
as  it  goes,  but  we  are  convinced  that  until  we  make  the  subject 
of  these  resolutions  the  topics  for  discussion  in  the  public  press, 
and  thus  carry  on  a  campaign  of  instruction,  we  shall  remain  in 
the  same  old  way-station  side-track. 

Besides  the  formal  interview  which  your  Committee  had  Avith 
the  Honourable  Dr.  Pyne,  the  Minister  of  Education,  when  he 
was  good  enough  to  have  Dr.  Colquhoun,  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Education,  Dr.  Seath,  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  and 
Dr.  Goggin,  the  General  Editor  of  Text-books,  all  present,  we 
have  had  many  interviews  and  consultations  with  the  Minister 
and  other  of  the  officials  of  the  Department,  and  we  shall  make 
our  report  on  the  Resolutions  in  the  order  of  their  arrangement 
on  the  papers  you  have  before  you  this  morning. 

Last  year  you  passed  a  resolution  regarding  the  form  of  the 
•Public  School  Daily  Registers.  When  the  matter  was  laid  before 
the  Deputy  Minister,  your  committee  was  referred  to  the  official 
who  has  charge  of  that  branch  of  the  work.  We  asked  for  sug- 
gestions from  several  prominent  teachers  of  rural  schools,  and 
the  suggestions  were  unified  and  presented  to  the  Department. 
These  suggestions  were  embodied  in  the  registers  issued  for  this 
year ;  but  the  question  of  further  changes  is  under  consideration, 
and  suggestions  are  asked  for. 

Regarding  Resolution  1,  we  have  been  informed  that  the  whole 
question  of  text-books  is  fraught  with  difficulties.  Not  only  the 
rights  of  the  public,  but  also  of  the  bookseller  and  the  publisher 
are  to  be  respected;  but  the  fact  that  no  new  text-book,  except 
the  Ontario  Public  School  Speller,  has  been  authorized,  would 
indicate  that  the  Department  wishes  to  follow  our  suggestion, 
and  is  waiting  till  a  new  course  of  study  is  adopted  before  pre- 
paring new  texts,  or,  at  least,  before  authorizing  them.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  new  Speller  has  been  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  which  were  adopted  by  this  Department  in 
190Y,  and  which  have  been  readopted  each  year  since. 
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In  accordance  with  your  Resolution  2,  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion promptly  gave  his  consent  to  refrain  from  issuing  a  new 
Course  of  Study  during  the  year,  so  that  the  Public  School 
Teachers  might  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the.  Proposed 
Syllabus  as  presented  last  year  by  Inspector  Chapman,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee.  Through  the  generosity  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  this  report  was  presented  to  you  in  printed 
form,  and  was  sent  out  to  all  the  teachers  of  the  Province.  Indi- 
viduals and  committees  have  been  at  the  work  of  criticism  and 
testing  in  the  school-room,  and  we  hope  our  deliberations  and 
decisions  this  year  will  prove  profitable  to  all,  and  a  course  of 
study  will  be  prepared  which  will  be  a  boon  to  all  concerned. 

Regarding  Resolution  3,  your  deputation  urged  that  the  con- 
ditions that  obtain  at  present  threw  everything  into  the  hands  of 
the  publishers.  The  preparation  of  a  text-book  on  any  subject 
required  much  time  and  thought,  and  if  we  did  not  know  that 
there  is  an  opening  the  work  would  not  be  undertaken.  At 
present  we  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  new  text-book  would 
be  authorized  till  the  deed  is  perpetrated,  and  it  is  too  late.  The 
publishers  had  made  a  selection,  not  of  the  one  most  suitable  or 
best  qualified,  but  of  the  one  who  would  accept  their  financial 
offer. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Educatio»  that  when 
the  Department  publishes  a  list  of  books  that  Avould  be  authorized 
for  a  limited  time,  it  virtually  announced  that  new  ones  would 
be  required,  and  was  an  invitation  to  enter  the  field. 

Regarding  Resolution  4,  the  question  is,  for  the  time  being, 
kept  in  abeyance.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  prepare  a  text  when 
the  course  of  study  has  been  decided  on. 

Regarding  Resolutions  5  and  6,  it  was  claimed  that  the  new 
Speller  and  the  new  Readers  had  been  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  salient  features  required  in  our  resolution,  with  the 
exception  of  a  Phonic  Primer". 

Regarding  Resolution  7,  the  Minister  said  the  whole  question 
of  examinations  was  under  consideration,  and  the  Department 
was  pleased  to  hear  all  we  had  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Regarding  Resolution  8,  the  Minister  said  that  this  would  be 
adopted  some  day,  but  that  the  present  juncture,  when  there  was 
an  apparent  scarcity  of  teachers,  was  not  an  opportune  time  to 
introduce  the  change. 

Regarding  Resolution  9,  the  Department  had  endeavoured  to 
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limit  the  permits  granted  to  those  cases  where  it  was  absolutely 
necessary.  The  forms  which  they  had  to  sign  would  show  that 
they  had  advertised  on  two  separate  occasions,  offering  a  fair 
salary,  and  had  been  unsuccessful  in  securing  a  teacher. 

Regarding  Resolution  10,  the  replacing  of  Arithmetic  and 
Grammar  as  examination  subjects  for  Teachers'  Certificates,  the- 
Minister  made  no  pronouncement.  The  question  is  coming  up 
for  discussion  in  the  High  School  Principals'  Section,  and  we 
are  likely  to  hear  more  of  it. 

Regarding  Resolutions  11,  12  and  13,  the  question  of  certifi- 
cates is  at  present  under  the  consideration  of  the  Advisory 
Council. 

Regarding  Resolution  14,  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
was  opposed  to  increasing  the  number  of  Public  School  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Advisory  Council,  or  the  division  of  the  Pro- 
vince into  electoral  districts.  The  present  method,  he  claimed, 
would  have  a  tendency  to  secure  better  representatives.  The 
apparent  indifference  of  the  Public  School  teachers  in  the  last 
election  of  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  is  a  cause  for  deep 
regret.  The  quality  of  the  representatives  was,  he  claimed,  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  number.  If  there  were  but  one 
representative,  and  he  brought  great  good  sense  to  the  Council, 
it  would  be  of  more  importance  than  if  there  were  nineteen  who 
did  not  advise  so  wisely — the  advice  of  the  one  would  be  acted 
on,  and  that  of  the  nineteen  ignored. 

Regarding  Resolution  15,  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
claimed  that  the  discussions  were  limited  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  turning  of  the  meetings  of  the  Council  into  a 
bear-garden,  and  the  introduction  of  questions  with  a  desire  to 
embarrass  the  Government.  The  limitations  were  such  as  con- 
trol the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  Minister  made  no  pronouncement  regarding  Resolution* 
17,  18  and  19. 

Regarding  Resolution  20,  he  was  opposed  to  the  change.  In 
their  own  way  they  served  a  very  good  purpose,  and  the  various 
Trustee  Boards  took  considerable  pride  in  trying  to  do  their 
work  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Regarding  Resolution  21,  he  said  the  Department  was  being 
advised  both  ways.  The  optional  feature  was  urged,  but  no 
promise  was  secured. 

Resolutions  22  and  23  are  under  consideration. 
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Kegarding  Resolution  25,  Principal  Scott  will  make  a  report 
at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Association. 

Regarding  Resolution  26,  we  may  say  that  eighteen  Teachers' 
Institutes  have  this  year  contributed  to  the  funds  of  this  Depart- 
ment, and  three  others  have  informed  the  Secretary  that  the 
money  was  to  have  been  paid — one  wanted  to  know  if  it  had  been 
sent;  one  wanted  to  know  to  whom  to  send  it;  and  the  other 
informed  us  that  his  Association  had  voted  the  money,  your 
Secretary  was  to  satisfy  him  that  it  would  be  wisely  used. 

We  are  pleased  to  say  the  discussion  of  the  resolutions  of  your 
Department  finds  a  place  on  many  programmes,  but  they  could 
be  more  widely  used.  We  would  ask,  What  can  be  done  to  urge 
Resolution  28  ? 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Chas.  G.  Frasee,  Secretary  of  Committee. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resoltttigns. 
Passed  March  29,  30  and  31. 

For  the  consideration  of  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, the  members  of  his  Department,  and  the  teachers  of  the 
Province;  and  for  discussion  at  Teachers'  Institutes  and  in  the 
Public  Press. 

The  Executive  of  each  Institute  should  appoint  a  committee 
for  each  resolution.  The  members  of  each  committee  should  live 
near  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  and  should  make 
a  report,  such  as  is  suggested  in  the  next  paragraph,  on  the  reso- 
lution assigned  to  them.  This  should  be  presented  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute,  and  a  copy  of  it,  accompanied  by  a  report 
of  the  decision  of  the  Institute,  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Public  School  Department  of  the  O.  E.  A. 

Besides  this,  each  teacher  of  the  Province  should  select  one  of 
these  resolutions  and  make  a  careful  investigation  regarding  it, 
carefully  searching  for  information  as  to  where  this  particular 
"eform  has  been  tried,  or  is  being  tried,  and  the  results  of  this 
experience.  The  advantages  that  would  be  gained  from  its  enact- 
nent  and  the  disadvantages  that  might  be  associated  therewith 
ihould  be  carefully  tabulated  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
he  Institute,  and  also  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Public  School 
")epartment  «f  the  O.  E.  A. 
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I.  The  Public  School  Cukriculum. 

1.  That  it  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  elementary  educa- 
tion in  the  Province  for  the  Education  Department  to  issue  a 
detailed  syllabus  of  work  for  each  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  divi- 
sions of  Forms  I. — lY.,  such  syllabus  to  be  suggestive  only; 
that  the  "  Proposed  Syllabus/'  as  amended,  be  made  the  basis  of 
such  detailed  syllabus;  that  the  following  be  a  committee  of 
Public  and  Separate  School  teachers  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
further  correlation:  Principals  H.  Ward,  Denny,  Beaton,  D. 
Young,  Leddy  and  Fraser,  and  that  Inspectors  Chapman,  Mills, 
Chisholm  and  Stevens  be  asked  to  co-operate  with  this  committee. 

2.  That  it  is  urgently  desirable  that  the  proposed  course  of 
study  for  Public  Schools  should  be  very  materially  lightened. 

3.  That  the  number  of  classes  in  the  Public  School  Pro- 
gramme of  Studies  remain  as  at  present,  i.e..  Form  I.,  Form  II., 
Form  III.,  and  Form  IV.,  with  their  sub-divisions  into  Junior 
and  Senior  classes,  which  may  be  taken  together  or  separately 
with  parallel  work,  or  otherwise,  as  the  local  authorities  may 
see  fit. 

4.  That  the  work  in  each  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  forms  of 
the  Public  Schools  be  clearly  defined ;  and  that  text-books  should 
then  be  prepared,  or  selected,  on  the  basis  of  the  work  as  thus 
defined,  not  in  the  opposite  order. 

II.  Public  School  Text-books. 

1.  That  when  the  Minister  of  Education  contemplates  the 
authorization  of  a  new  text-book  on  any  subject,  he  should  give 
at  least  one  year's  notice  of  his  intention  thereof,  that  those  who 
wish  may  submit  a  book  in  type-written  form  if  necessary;  and 
that  Public  School  teachers  be  consulted  in  the  preparation  and 
selection  of  all  Public  School  text-books. 

2.  That  two  text-books  in  Composition  be  adopted,  one  suit- 
able for  Junior  classes,  and  one  for  Senior  classes ;  and  that  there 
be  a  separate  text-book  in  Grammar. 

3.  (a)  That  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  books  of  the  'New 
Series  of  Ontario  Readers  should  each  be  divided  into  two  parts 
and  the  selections  in  each  part  be  arranged  properly. 

(h)  That  the  selections,  the  paper,  the  printing,  the  binding 
and  the  illustrations  in  these  Readers  should  be  of  a  superior 
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quality,  ''  art  literature "  Eeaders,  containing  many  reproduc- 
tions of  masterpieces. 

(c)  That  the  lessons  be  numbered,  and  that  every  tenth  line 
of  each  lesson,  both  poetry  and  prose,  be  also  numbered. 

id)  That  in  the  matter  of  word  recognition,  the  Readers 
should  be  based  on  a  logical  use  of  phonics;  and  being  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  reading,  the  matter  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  provide  for  a  proper  development  of,  and  practice  in,  pro- 
nunciation, articulation,  voice  training,  and  vocal  expression. 

(e)  That  as  the  Morang  Primer  has  been  used  with  success 
for  the  past  eight  years,  we  request  the  Education  Department  to 
extend  its  authorization  until  a  suitable  phonic  primer  be  pre- 
pared and  authorized. 

4.  (a)  That  the  present  Public  School  Speller  is  unsuited  to 
the  use  of  our  Public  Schools  on  account  of  (1)  the  large  num- 
ber of  unfamiliar  words  selected,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  book,  (2)  the  unusual  nature  of  the  sentences,  and  (3)  such 
spellings  as  "  favour,"  "  chequer,"  "  cosey,"  etc. 

(6)  That  until  such  time  as  a  simpler  Speller  is  prepared,  one 
mark,  instead  of  two,  be  deducted  for  each  mis-spelled  word  on 
the  Spelling  paper  at  the  Entrance  Examination. 

III.     The  Entrance  Examination. 

1.  That  a  Provincial  Examination  be  held  at  the  end  of  Eorm 
IV.,  Senior,  of  the  Public  School  Course,  and  pupils  who  pass 
this  examination  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  any  High  School, 
Collegiate  Institute,  or  Continuation  School  in  the  Province. 

2.  That  papers  be  set  on  the  following  subjects  of  the  course — 
Reading,.  Writing,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Composition, 
Literature,  and  Geography. 

3.  That  the  result  of  this  examination  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  teacher's  estimate  of  the  standing  of  the  pupil  in 
each  subject. 

4.  That  the  standard  required  for  passing  be  40  per  cent,  on 
each  subject  and  60  per  cent,  on  the  total.  * 

5.  That  at  least  one-half  of  the  marks  in  Literature  be  assigned 
on  prescribed  work;  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  marks  in 
Arithmetic  be  on  mechanical  work  in  the  four  simple  rules;  and 
that  there  be  two  papers  in  Arithmetic,  (1)  mechanical  work, 
(2)  practical  problems. 
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6.  That  a  detailed  curriculum  of  the  work  in  these  subjects 
be  drawn  up  for  the  Province,  and  that  local  authorities  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  extending  this  course  by  including  cer- 
tain optional  subjects  in  accordance  with  a  curriculum  which 
shall  be  supplied. 

7.  That  the  papers  for  this  examination  be  set  by  a  Provincial 
Board  of  Examiners,  appointed  by  the  Education  Department, 
and  consisting  of  three  members — one  representative  from  the 
Public  or  Separate  Schools  who  is  directly  associated  with  the 
work  of  Form  IV.,  Senior;  one  representative  from  the  High,  or 
Continuation  Schools,  and  one  Public  School  Inspector.  These 
shall  meet  and  consult  together  on  the  papers,  and  be  individu- 
ally and  collectively  responsible  for  each  and  every  paper  set; 
and  the  names  of  these  examiners  shall  appear  on  the  examina- 
tion papers  as  formerly. 

8.  That  there  be  a  Local  Board  of  Examiners  for  each  inspec- 
torate, to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  Examination.  It  shall  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  three  educational  interests 
connected  with  such  work,  but  Public  School  representatives  shall 
predominate. 

9.  That  these  Local  Boards  of  Examiners  be  not  invested  with 
such  unlimited  powers  as  the  Local  Entrance  Boards  at  present 
have,  but  that  all  material  deviations  from  this  plan  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  Education  Department. 

IV.  Teachers"  Certificates. 

1.  That  no  certificate  to  teach,  except  as  an  assistant,  be 
granted  to  any  person  under  21  years  of  age. 

2.  That,  as  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  only  an  occa- 
sional vacancy  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Ontario  for  which  a 
legally  qualified  teacher  cannot  ibe  obtained,  providing  an  ade- 
quate salary  is  offered,  no  permit  to  teach  should  be  granted, 
except  in  absolutely  unavoidable  cases,  such  as  are  provided  for 
in  the  forms  which  the  Education  Department  has  prepared  for 
this  purpose. 

3.  That  the  Minister  of  Education  be  respectfully  requested  to 
replace  Arithmetic  and  Grammar  on  the  list  of  subjects  for 
Teachers'  Departmental  Examinations  in  July,  believing  it  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  Education. 
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4.  That  the  matter  of  certificate  should  not  be  the  only  point 
to  be  considered  in  deciding  what  teachers  shall  be  qualified  to 
take  the  position  of  teacher  or  principal  of  any  Public  School. 

5.  That  the  requirements  for  a  Public  School  Inspector's  Cer- 
tificate shall  be: 

(a)  The  holding  of  a  first-class  Professional  Certificate  of 
qualification. 

(6)  An  experience  of  ten  years'  successful  teaching  in  Public 
Schools,  covering  all  grades  of  Public  School  work. 

(c)  The  passing  of  a  pedagogical  examination,  controlled  by 
the  Department  of  Education,  or  the  securing  of  a  Degree  of 
Pedagogy  in  any  recognized  Canadian  university. 

6.  That  the  question  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  Pub- 
lic School  Inspector's  Certificate  be  submitted  to  the  Advisory 
Council  for  consideration  and  advice. 

V.  The  Advisory  Council. 

1.  That  the  number  of  Public  School  representatives  on  the 
Advisory  Council  be  increased  from  four  to  seven,  and  that  the 
Province  be  divided  into  seven  electoral  districts,  each  of  which 
shall  elect  one  representative  to  the  Council. 

2.  That  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  should  have  the 
power  to  introduce  the  discussion  of  any  educational  question. 

3.  That  the  Minister  of  Education  be  asked  to  publish  a  hand- 
book, or  directory,  of  all  the  schools  of  the  Province,  showing  the 
names  of  the  schools,  the  number  of  rooms  in  each,  the  name  of 
the  principal  and  the  salaries  paid  to  him  and  his  staff. 

(• 

VI.  Departmental  Regulations. 

1.  That  the  Kindergarten  work  should  be  a  part  of  the  Public 
School  Course  in  every  school  where  practicable,  and  to  this  end 
special  inducements  should  be  offered  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment by  way  of  grants  (1)  on  the  initial  cost  of  establishment, 
and  (2)  on  maintenance. 

2.  That  where  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science  are 
introduced  into  a  school  attendance  at  these  classes  shall  be  made 
compulsory. 

3.  That  the  holidays  in  Rural  Schools  should  correspond  with 
those  in  Urban  Schools;  or  that  it  be  made  optional  with  any 
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Rural  School  Board  to  make  the  holidays  in  its  section  correspond 
with  those  in  Urban  Schools. 

4.  That  Section  91  of  the  1904  Regulations  be  so  amended  as 
not  to  require  the  holding  of  a  meeting  of  a  Teachers'  Institute 
on  a  Saturday. 

5.  That  the  Education  Department  be  requested  to  make  the 
School  Year  end  on  June  the  30th,  and  to  have  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  pupils'  attendance  made  out  accordingly. 

6.  That  the  regulation  regarding  Supplementary  Reading  for 
Form  IV.,  Senior,  be  amended  to  be:  The  careful  reading  by 
each  pupil  of  at  least  two  suitable  books,  selected  by  the  principal 
from  a  list  of  Supplementary  Reading  in  English  Literature 
prepared  by  the  Education  Department. 

7.  That  grants  should  be  distributed  to  Urban  Schools  on 
bases  similar,  in  principle,  to  those  now  in  operation  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  grants  to  Rural  Schools. 

8.  That  the  grants  to  Rural  and  Urban  Schools  based  on  the 
certificates  of  the  teacher  be  paid  directly  to  the  teacher. 

VII.    SUPEEANNUATION    OF    TeACHEKS. 

That  the  Government  be  asked  to  provide  and  support  a  system 
of  superannuation  for  the  teachers  of  the  Province,  and  that  any 
teacher  who  has  taught  twelve  years  or  more  in  the  Province 
shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  contributor  to  the  present  Super- 
annuation Scheme  and  come  within  the  scope  of  its  benefits  by 
a  present  payment  of  the  present  worth  of  the  annual  payments 
covering  his  term  of  services — this  privilege  to  be  extended  for 
two  years — and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  a  School  Board  to  make 
such  payment  for  a  teacher  in  its  service. 

VIII.  An  Ontabio  Educational  Gazette. 

That  we  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Honourable 
the  Minister  of  Education  the  publication  of  an  Educational 
Gazette,  to  the  end  that  every  worker  in  the  field  of  education 
in  the  Province  may  be  informed  of  all  Departmental  regula- 
tions, instructions  and  reports,  and  that  teachers  at  large  may 
be  bound  together  by  a  recognized  official  organ  of  intercom- 
munication. 
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IX.  Genekal. 

1.  That  we  express  our  disapproval  of  the  cheap  "  picture 
shows  "  which  are  becoming  such  a  rage  at  present,  and  that  we 
call  upon  those  who  have  the  charge  of  children  to  do  their  utmost 
to  eradicate,  or  limit,  the  evil. 

2.  That  on  account  of  the  baneful  influence  of  cigarettes  on 
the  boys  and  girls,  and  the  great  difficulties  connected  with  the 
regulation  of  the  sale  and  use  of  them,  we  favour  a  law  which 
will  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  them;  and  respectfully 
ask  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  enact  a  law  which  will  make 
provision  for  this  desired  object. 

3.  That  whereas  the  publication  of  supplements  containing 
comic  coloured  cuts  is  being  introduced  into  our  Canadian  papers, 
and  believing  that  the  tone  of  these  pictures  is  lowering,  and 
sometimes  debasing,  giving  wrong  views  of  life,  and  teaching 
disrespect  for  age,  for  parents  and  for  those  in  authority,  and 
believing  that  they  are  calculated  to  destroy,  in  the  youth  of  our 
land,  the  taste  for  all  that  is  noble,  beautiful  and  truly  artistic, 
we,  the  members  of  the  Public  School  Department  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association,  desire  to  express  our  strong  disapproval 
of  the  publication  of  such  matter  in  our  Canadian  press. 

X.    Contributions  from   the  Institutes. 

We  thank  the  Local  Institutes  which,  in  the  past,  have  eon- 
tributed  to  the  funds  of  this  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educa- 
tional Association,  to  carry  on  the  campaign  of  reform  which  has 
been  inaugurated.  It  demands  a  considerable  amount  to  meet 
the  postage  and  printing  bills,  and  we  hope  each  Institute  will 
celebrate  this,  the  Jubilee  Year,  by  contributing  to  this  fund. 
Some  Institutes  have  contributed  their  share  every  year.  Let 
this  become  a  habit  in  every  Institute,  beginning  now  by  sending 
$2,  or  more,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Public  School  Department 
of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association. 

The  work  and  aims  of  the  Public  School  Department  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association  and  of  the  local  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes throughout  the  Province  are  identical.  Each,  in  its  own 
sphere — the  municipality,  the  county  or  the  Province — is  endeav- 
ouring to  create  a  fraternal  spirit  among  Public  School  teachers, 
to  strengthen  the  bond  that  exists  among  them,  to  discuss  topics 
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of  general  interest  to  the  members  of  the  profession,  and,  hj  all 
legitimate  means,  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  they 
labour;  and  the  success  that  will  attend  their  efforts  will  be 
dependent  upon  the  measure  of  cooperation  that  exists  between 
the  central  and  the  local  associations. 


MINUTES   OF   THE  KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 
Tuesday,  March  29th,  1910. 

The  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  met  in  the  "  Round  "  Room  of  the  Toronto  Univer- 
sity, the  President,  Miss  Ada  Baker,  of  Ottawa,  in  the  chair. 

The  attendance  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Depart- 
ment, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  services  of  one  of  America's  fore- 
most kindergarteners.  Miss  Mary  Adair,  formerly  of  Toronto, 
but  now  of  the  Philadelphia  ISTormal  School,  had  been  secured  for 
a  course  of  practical  lectures  upon  "  Sequence  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten, Illustrated  in  the  Gifts."     See  page  238. 

The  Session  opened  with  the  singing  of  the  Kindergarteners' 
Hymn.  This  was  followed  by  the  very  able  and  inspiring  address 
of  the  President,  in  the  course  of  which  she  made  a  convincing 
appeal  in  regard  to  the  articulation  or  connection  between  the 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  grades  in  the  schools,  that  Kinder- 
garteners must  realize  their  responsibility  of  being  one  part  of 
an  organic  whole.  Miss  Adair  then  gave  the  first  of  her  series  of 
lectures,  elaborating  the  thought  of  the  value  of  the  concrete  in 
education,  and  showed  how  things  are  but  the  means  or  avenues 
through  which  we  reach  the  souls  of  the  children.  We  should 
not  let  them  be  satisfied  with  merely  thinking  upon  things,  but 
think  with  others,  moving  from  the  individual  to  the  group.  A 
strong  plea  was  then  made  for  the  right  interpretation  of  the  gifts 
and  the  educational  value  of  playthings  noted,  a  classification  of 
toys  given ;  through  these  classes  r.n  appeal  is  made  to  the  life  of 
the  child.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  all  his  toys  to  Kindergarten 
so  we  bring  types. 

The  session  adjourned  at  12.30. 
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Wednesday.  March  30th. 


It  was  suggested  that  as  the  mjnutes  of  last  year's  meetings 
were  printed  in  the  Proceedings  the  reading  of  them  be 
omitted,  and  that  other  business  be  deferred  until  Thursday  so 
that  Miss  Adair  might  have  ample  time  for  the  continuation  of 
tier  most  inspiring  lectures.  In  the  course  of  the  lecture  a  very 
pleasing  feature  was  the  playing  of  several  games  under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  Adair,  who  emphasized  the  thought  that 
throughout  the  year  the  progress  of  the  games  in  the  Kinder- 
garten must  be  related  with  the  work  of  the  gifts  and  occupations. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. 

The  session  opened  at  2  o'clock  when  Miss  Louise  Currie, 
Superintendent  of  the  Toronto  Kindergartens,  gave  a  most 
nteresting  address  upon  the  "  New  Syllabus,"  which  was  the 
•esult  of  many  months'  work  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Department  of  Education.  It  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
jhief  aim  was  to  develop  the  originality  of  each  student.  Sev- 
eral books  of  practical  work  done  by  students  of  Miss  Currie's 
;raining  class  were  shown  and  greatly  admired  by  the  audience, 
rhe  meeting  adjourned  at  4  o'clock  to  attend  the  Convention 
neeting  in  Convocation  Hall,  where  Dr.  Balliet  delivered  his 
iddress  on  "  The  Nature  and  Function  of  Play  in  Education." 

Thursday  Morning^  March  31st. 

The  items  of  business  which  were  postponed  from  the  previous 
'  lay  were  taken  up.  A  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  International 
{kindergarten  Union,  which  met  in  Buffalo  in  Aprils  1909,  writ- 
en  by  Miss  Jean  Reid,  of  Brantford,  was  read  by  Miss  Currie. 
The  election  of  officers  for  1910  resulted  in  the  return  of  those 
'  if  last  year,  viz. :  President,  Miss  Ada  Baker,  Ottawa ;  Secretary, 
vliss  H.  E.  Heakes,  Toronto;  Diiector,  Miss  Clara  Brenton, 
jondon. 

The  report  of  the  committee  regarding  the  appointment  of  a 

Tovernment    Inspector    of    Kindergartens    was    given    by   Miss 

viclntyre,  of  Toronto,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Misses 

'  yurrie,  Dent  and  Williams,  of  Toronto,  and  Miss  Grace  John- 

on,    of    Stratford,  was    appointed   to   bring   the  matter    to   the 
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attention  of  the  Minister  of  Education  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
signatures  to  the  petition  were  secured. 

The  report  of  the  committee  regarding  Government  grants  to 
Kindergartens  was  read  by  Miss  Heakes,  and  the  following  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  interview  the  Minister  of  Education: 
Misses  Jean  Laidlaw,  of  London;  Johnson,  of  Stratford;  E. 
Howell,  of  Brantford,  and  G.  Williams,  of  Toronto. 

The  Treasurei-'s  report  was  then  presented,  showing  that, 
receipts  and  expenditure  being  equal,  there  is  no  balance  of 
funds  on  hand,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the  Kindergart- 
eners of  the  Province  would  make  a  special  effort  to  place  the 
finances  of  the  Department  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition. 

The  matter  of  the  possibility  of  the  publication  of  a  Canadian 
Kindergarten  Magazine  was  discussed,  and  the  following  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  report  upon  it:  Miss  Lillian  Harding 
(Convener);  Miss  E.  Eitchie,  Ottawa;  Miss  C.  Brenton,  Lon- 
don, and  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Miss  Adair  then  gave  the  last  of  her  course  of  lectures,  which 
included  some  most  artistic  work  with  her  constructive  material, 
and  also  some  stories  told  in  her  inimitable  manner. 

Miss  Baker,  the  President,  in  a  few  well-chosen  remarks  ex- 
pressed the  appreciation  of  all  who  had  been  privileged  to  listen 
to  Miss  Adair's  most  inspiring  and  suggestive  lectures. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  firm  of  G.  M.  Hendry  & 
Co.,  Toronto,  for  their  kindness  in  supplying  Kindergarten 
material  for  the  use  of  the  Convention. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

H.  E.  Heakes^  Secretary-Treasurer. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

Tuesday,  Maech  29th,  1910. 

The  Training  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Asso- 
ciation met  at  10  a.m.  in  Room  33,  University  College,  Toronto, 
Mr.  S.  J.  Eadcliffe,  the  President  of  the  Department,  in  the 
chair. 

Committees  were  appointed  as  follows: 

Press  Committee — Mr.  S.  J.  Keys  and  the  Secretary. 
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Editorial  Committee — The  President,  the  Secretary  and  Mr. 
W.  Prendergast. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  G.  K.  Mills  of  the  In- 
spector's Department  in  regard  to  a  closer  affiliation  between  that 
department  and  the  Training  Department. 

A  motion  was  carried  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Mills  be  requested 
to  address  the  Department  at  the  Wednesday  afternoon  session  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  his  communication. 

Mr.  S.  J".  Radcliffe,  the  President,  then  read  a  thoughtful 
paper  on  "  The  Personality  of  the  Teacher."  A  very  general 
discussion  followed,  as  the  outcome  of  which  a  motion  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  S.  Silcox,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Wm.  Scott,  as 
follows : 

That  we  recommend  to  the  Education  Department  that  the 
written  examination  (but  not  the  lectures)  in  manners,  as  held 
in  the  l^ormal  Schools,  be  abolished  and  that  the  fifty  marks 
usually  assigned  for  that  examination  be  assigned  for  general 
appearance,  behaviour,  etc,  as  judged  by  the  Principal  and  staff 
throughout  the  year.     Carried. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Sinclair,  of  Macdonald  College,  then  addressed  the 
Department  on  "  The  Application  of  Problem  Method  in  the 
Training  of  Teachers."     See  page  248. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  March  30th,  1910. 

The  morning  session  was  given  wholly  to  the  discussion  of 
the  general  topic  "  The  Place  of  Observation  and  Practice 
Teaching  in  the  Training  of  Teachers." 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Dr.  S.  Silcox,  who  dealt  with 
the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  theory  of  edu- 
cation. 

Other  aspects  of  the  question  were  presented  in  papers  and  in 
informal  addresses  by  Messrs.  Jones,  McPherson,  Murray  and 
Groves. 

The  first  matter  considered  in  the  afternoon  session  was  the 
election  of  officers.     The  following  were  chosen: 

President         -         -         -         H.  T.  J.  Coleman. 
Secretary         -         -         -         D.  D.  Moshier. 
Director  -         -         -         R.  W.  Murray. 
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Then  followed  an  extended  discussion  of  the  papers  of 
the  morning  session.  The  following,  among  others,  participated : 
Mr.  Prendergast,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  McPherson,  Mr.  Dearness, 
Mr.  Moshier,  Mr.  Casselman. 

The  duty  of  bringing  the  resolution  of  Tuesday's  meeting  {in 
re  the  abolition  of  tfhe  formal  examination  in  manners)  was 
assigned  to  a  committee  of  the  Normal  School  Principals,  with 
Mr.  Scott  as  Chairman. 

Inspector  G.  K.  Mills  addressed  the  Department  in  regard 
to  the  matter  of  a  possible  union  between  the  Inspectors'  and 
Training  Departments. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Park  then  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on 
"  Some  Points  of  Difference  between  I^ormal  School  and  High 
School  Teaching."  The  necessity  for  greater  thoughtfulness  in 
the  latter  capacity  was  emphasized  by  many  appropriate  illus- 
trations. 

,  THUiesDAY^  March  31st,  1910. 

The  Department  met  at  9.30  a.m. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Cowley,  Inspector  of  Continuation  Sc'hools,  gave  a 
short  address  on  "  The  Training  of  First  Class  Teachers."  Mr. 
Cowley  called  attention  to  certain  changes  in  the  curriculum  for 
Faculties  of  Education  which  in  his  opinion  were  desirable, 
notably  a  lessening  of  the  time  spent  in  the  study  of  Psychology 
and  History  of  Education.  Mr.  Cowley's  address  was  followed 
by  one  from  Dr.  John  Waugh,  Inspector  for  South  Ontario. 
Dr.  Waugh,  in  his  remarks,  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the 
study  of  Psychology  by  teachers,  but  differed  from  the  preceding 
speaker  in  his  estimate  of  the  place  of  the  History  of  Education. 

A  general  discussion  followed,  which  was  somewhat  curtailed 
by  the  necessity  of  closing  the  session  at  11  o'clock. 

A  motion  was  passed  instructing  the  next  year's  executive  to 
arrange  for  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Inspectors'  Department. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  so  as  to  participate  in  the  joint 
meeting  held  in  Convocation  Hall  to  be  addressed  by  Dr.  T.  M. 
Balliet. 

H.  T.  J.  Coleman,  Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  INSPECTORS'  DEPARTMENT. 
Tuesday,  March  29th,  1910. 

This  Department  met  in  Room  65,  and  opened  its  first  session 
at  10  a.m.  with  prayer  by  Rev.  W.  H.  G.  Colles.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Standing,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  1909  were,  upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  taken 
as  printed. 

On  motion,  J.  Elgin  Tom  was  appointed  Press  Secretary,  with 
J.  W.  Marshall  as  assistant. 

Inspectors  C.  W.  Mulloy  and  P.  J.  Thompson  were  appointed 
as  Auditors  for  the  current  year. 

Messrs.  A.  Mowat,  J.  H.  Smith  (Stratford),  and  Rev.  W.  H. 
G.  Colles  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Inspector  G.  K.  Mills  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  that  this 
Department  endeavour  to  arrange  with  the  Training  Depart- 
ment for  an  Annual  Conference. 

Inspectors  James  and  Willis  C.  Froat  were  introduced  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Brown. 

The  Committee  on  Fifth  Classes  reported  progress  through  C. 
W.  Mulloy. 

Messrs.  Mills  and  Chisholm  reported  as  1ihe  Committee  on 
Resolutions  to  be  laid  before  the  Department  of  Education. 
They  stated  that  they  had  waited  upon  the  Superintendent  of 
Education,  who  announced  that  there  was  under  consideration  by 
the  Department  the  publication  of  a  Journal  of  Education.  The 
Superintendent  further  stated  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
suggestions. 

Thomas  Parker  wrote  asking  permission  to  address  the  De- 
par'tment  on  his  arithmetic  cabinet.  On  motion  it  was  decided 
to  allow  Mr.  Parker  to  address  the  Department  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  3.30. 

The  Proposed  Detailed  Syllabus  was  the  subject  of  a  dis- 
cussion introduced  by  Messrs.  C.  B.  Edwards  and  P.  J.  Thomp- 
son. 

Mr.  Edwards  spoke  of  the  importance  of  a  good  syllabus,  and 
the  need  of  utilizing  the  self-activities  of  the  child.  He  asserted 
that  "  How  a  subject  was  taught  is  of  more  importance  than 
what  was  to  be  taught."  He  submitted  'the  opinions  and  sug- 
gestion® of  the  Grade  Teadhers  and  Principals  of  London. 
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Inspector  P.  J.  Thompson  considered  that  the  syllabus  showed 
faithful  work  by  the  committee,  but  that  the  courses  were  too 
elaborate.  The  work  assigned  in  the  Junior  Classes  should  ba 
modified  and  adopted  so  that  they  may  be  combined.  He  advo- 
cated less  material  and  consequently  more  thorough  work. 

A  spirited  discussion  followed,  in  which  Inspectors  Mills  and 
Tom  joined. 

Moved  by  J.  H.  Smith,  Stratford,  that  this  meeting  approves 
of  the  issue  of  the  Detailed  Syllabus  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the 
Public  Schools.     Carried. 

Tuesday  Aftekngon^  Makch  29th,  1910. 

"  Should  the  Work  of  the  Public  School  Course  of  Study  be 
Divided  into  Eight  Yearly  Apportionments  ?" 

Joint  meeting  of  Inspectors',  Training  and  Public  School  De- 
partments. Mr.  T.  W.  Standing  in  the  chair.  Inspector  Mills 
introduced  the  subject  clearly  and  forcibly.  He  advocated  a 
syllabus,  but  one  that  would  enable  pupils  to  be  pronioted  as 
soon  as  they  wore  ready.  Inspectors  Chapman,  Campbell,  Tilley, 
Messrs.  Ward,  Eraser,  E.  T.  Young,  Plewes  and  Professor  Cole- 
man also  discussed  the  subject. 

It  was  moved  by  Henry  Ward,  and  seconded  by  Inspector 
Chapman,  that  this  joint  meeting  of  Inspectors',  Training  and 
Public  School  Departments  is  of  opinion  that  the  work  of  the 
Public  School  course  of  study  should  be  divided  into  eight 
yearly  apportionments,  each  the  work  of  one  class  for  one  year. 

It  was  moved  in  amendment  by  Dr.  Tilley,  and  seconded  by 
Prof.  Coleman,  "  That  the  number  of  classes  in  the  Public 
School  programme  of  studies  should  remain  as  at  present,  i.e., 
I.,  II.,  III.  and  IV.,  with  their  subdivisions  into  Junior  and 
Senior  Classes  which  may  be  taken  together  or  separately  witlj 
practical  work  or  otherwise  as  the  local  authorities  may  see  fit." 
The  amendment  carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  and  appreciation  was  tendered  Inspector 
Chapman  and  his  joint  committee  for  the  excellent  work  they 
had  done  in  preparing  and  presenting  the  Detailed  Syllabus 
w'hich,  for  the  past  year,  we  have  had  under  consideration. 
Carried. 
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Wednesday^  March  SOth^  1910. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  from  H.  T.  J.  Coleman,  Secretary  of  the  Training 
Department,  reque&ted  that  the  Inspectors'  Department  appoint 
a  committee  to  consider,  in  conjunction  with  a  committee  from 
the  Training  Department,  the  question  of  closer  relations  or  co- 
operation of  the  two  Departments. 

Moved  by  J.  Elgin  Tom,  seconded  by  P.  J.  Thompson,  that 
Messrs.  Mills,  Chisholm  and  the  Chairman  be  a  committee  to 
confer  with  a  committee  from  the  Training  Department,  and  to 
report  back  to  this  Department.     Carried. 

Mr.  J.  Duff,  Secretary  of  the  Inspectors'  Department,  Sas- 
katchewan, wrote  introducing  Mr.  Kennedy,  Inspector,  and  con- 
veying the  greeting  of  the  Inspectors'  Department,  Saskatchewan, 
to  the  Inspectors'  Department,  Ontario. 

On  motion  of  Inspector  Campbell,  seconded  by  G.  K.  Mills,  it 
Avas  decided  to  send  greetings  from  this  Department  to  the  In- 
spectors' Department  in  Saskatchewan,  the  same  to  be  framed 
by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Campbell,  Mills,  Mulloy  and  Mackintosh 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  and  send  letters  of  con- 
dolence to  the  widows  of  the  late  Inspectors  Fotheringham, 
Embury  and  Johnston,  and  to  Inspector  J.  Coyle  Brown,  whose 
wife  recently  died. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected  for  1911: 

President  -         -       C.  B.  Edwards,  London. 

Secretary  -         -      J.  B.  McDougall,  North  Bay. 

Director  -         -      P.  J.  Thompson,  London. 

T.  W.  Standing,  Chairman,  then  delivered  his  annual  address, 
taking  as  his  topic,  "  Pedagogical  Scholarship  as  an  Essential 
Qualification  of  Inspectors  for  their  Work."     See  page  254. 

Inspectors  J.  H.  Smith,  Mowat,  McDougall,  Summerly,  Tom 
and  Edwards  took  part  in  the  discussion  that  ensued. 

Departmental  Regulations. — A  Round  Table  Conference  was 
introduced  by  J.  Elgin  Tom.  He  advocated  (1)  that  the  Public 
School  Inspector  should  be  ex-oficio  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Entrance  Examiners;  (2)  that  the  fee  for  tabulating  Examina- 
tion be  10  cents;  (3)  that  the  list  of  books  for  Supplemen- 
tary   Reading   be    prepared    by   the    Department  of  Education; 
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(4)  that  the  Annual  Reports  of  Attendance  to  the  Department 
be  made  on  30th  June  of  each  year. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Inspectors  Campbell,  Chis- 
holm,  Colles,  McLaughlin  and  Mowat.  The  discussion  was 
adjourned  till  the  afternoon. 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  to  agree  to  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mowat  that  his  name  be  removed  from  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions and  that  of  Mr.  N.  W.  Campbell  substituted  therefor. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  pay  Mr.  G.  K. 
Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department,  the  sum  of  eleven  dollars  and  twenty- 
five  cents  ($11.25),  being  the  expenses  incurred. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. 

The  Chairman  presided. 

"  The  Relations  of  the  Public  School  Inspector  to  the  General 
Public  "  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr.'N.  W.  Campbell.  An 
interesting  discussion  followed.     See  page  259. 

The  discussion  on  the  Departmental  Regulations  was  then 
resumed. 

Moved  by  Inspector  Tom,  seconded  by  Inspector  Mills,  that 
the  Inspector  be  Secretary  of  the  Entrance  Board  of  Examiners 
for  his  Inspectorate.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Inspector  Tom,  seconded  by  Inspector  Thompson, 
that  every  County  Inspector  be  a  member  of  the  High  School  En- 
trance Board  with  which  his  Inspectorate  is  affiliated.     Carried. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  4  p.m. 

Thursday^  March  31st^  1910. 

The  meeting  opened  at  9.30  a.m.,  the  Chairman,  T.  W.  Stand- 
ing, presiding. 

The  Auditors'  Report  was  presented  by  C.  W.  Mulloy,  w*hich 
showed  a  balance  on  hand  of  $67.92, 

Moved  by  W.  W.  Campbell,  seconded  by  W.  J.  Chisholm,  that 
the  expenses  of  Dr.  Waugh  in  connection  with  presenting  a  re- 
quest of  this  Department  to  the  Education  Department  be  paid. 
Carried. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Chisholm  presented  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  a 
committee  from  the  Inspectors'  Department  witfh    a    committee 
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from  the  Training  Department  with  respect  to  closer  relations 
between  the  two  Departments. 

It  was  suggested  at  the  meeting  that  joint  meetings  be  held  at 
the  Easter  meetings,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Training  Depart- 
ment suggested  that  the  Inspectors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
several  IsTormal  Schools  meet  there  occasionally  for  conference 
with  the  ^Normal  School  masters  and  observation  of  work.  On 
motion,  the  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  following  papers  were  authorized  to  be  printed 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  for 
1910:  Chairman's  Address,  papers  read  by  Inspectors  Campbell 
and  Chapman.  Messrs.  Chisholm  and  Colles  reported  as  to  their 
work  on  the  Advisory  Council,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  consider- 
ing the  suitability  of  new  text-books  submitted  by  the  Department 
of  Education. 

Mr.  Laughton  then  addressed  the  Department  asking  the 
co-operation  of  the  Inspectors  in  the  formation  of  Trustees'  Asso- 
ciations throug'hout  the  Province.  The  request  was  heartily  en- 
dorsed by  the  Inspectors. 

Inspector  Mulloy  then  presented  resolutions  of  condolence  to 
the  widows  of  the  late  Inspectors  Fotheringham  and  Embury,  and 
to  J.  Coyle  Brown,     Eeport  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Chapman  then  read  a  most  instructive  and  interest- 
ing address  on  "  Special  Classes  for  Backward  Children."  See 
page  272. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy  took  a 
prominent  part. 

On  motion  of  Inspector  Tom,  seconded  by  Inspector  Chisholm, 
it  was  resolved,  "  That  the  Inspectors'  Department  of  the  On- 
tario Educational  Association  approves  of  the  general  plan  of  the 
Proposed  Detailed  Syllabus,  but  recommeaids  that  it  be  limited  in 
amount,  and  also  that  considerable  latitude  be  permitted  with  the 
consent  of  the  Inspector,  in  different  localities  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  district." 

The  discussion  of  Departmental  Regulations  was  resumed,  in 
which  Inspectors  Colles,  Tilley,  Chapman,  Cole,  Patterson,  Bal- 
lard and  Edwards  took  part.  The  Department  adjourned  at  12 
noon. 

C.  B.  Edwards,  Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  TRUSTEES'  DEPARTMENT. 

FiKST  Session — Tuesday^  March  29th,  1910. 

The  twentj-fourtli  annual  convention  of  the  Public  and  High 
School  Trustees  of  Ontario  began  at  Universitj  College,  Toronto, 
at  1  p.m. 

After  the  registration  of  delegates  the  President,  F.  W.  Wright, 
Esq.,  of  St.  Thomas,  took  the  chair.  Kev.  Mr.  Bell,  of  Orange- 
ville,  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

Messrs.  Ramage,  of  Durham,  and  Mowbray,  of  Kinsale,  were 
appointed  the  Press  Committee.  It  was  moved  by  Dr.  White, 
seconded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bell,  that  Dr.  Blanshard  and  Mr.  G. 
Rutherford  be  appointed  Auditors,  with  instructions  to  report 
Wednesday  morning.     Carried. 

The  representatives  to  wait  on  j:he  Minister  were  not  appointed, 
but  deferred  till  later  in  the  session. 

The  printed  minutes  of  1909  meeting  were  laid  on  the  table. 
It  was  moved  by  Col.  Farewell,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Mowbray, 
that  the  printed  minutes  of  the  1909  session  be  adopted  as  printed. 
Carried. 

Treasukee's  Statement  foe  1909. 
Receipts. 

From  delegates  as  per  report    $102  50 

General  Association    50  00 

Due  Treasurer    . 42  45 

Total   $194  95 

Expenditure. 

Paid  ba'l.ance  due  Treasurer,  1908  report,  ...  $5  45 

Railways  for  verifying  certificates 13  50 

General  Association  membership  fee 30  00 

Geo.  Klinck,  printing  account   60  00 

Postage 10  00 

Mr.  Abbott  for  services 1  00 

Secretary's  allowance   75  00 

Total $194  95 
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The  Treasurer's  statement  was  read  and  handed  to  the 
Auditors. 

The  following  communications  in  the  Secretary's  hand  were 
read:  From  the  Oshawa  Board  of  Education;  W.  S.  Smith, 
Belleville;  Mr.  A.  M.  Scott,  Calgary;  Sarnia  Board  of  Educa- 
tion; J.  G  Elliot,  Kingston;  A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education;  Toronto  Board  of  Education;  Prof.  G. 
C.  Creelman,  O.  A.  C,  Guelph;  County  Council,  Halton;  Mr. 
Palmer. 

The  Auditors  were  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter  of  provid- 
ing a  copy  of  Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  Mr.  A.  M.  Scott, 
Calgary,  Alberta. 

At  2.45  p.m.  the  President  delivered  his  address.    See  page  278. 

It  was  moved  by  Col.  Farewell,  seconded  by  Mr.  LeSueur,  that 
the  address  be  received  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  following 
committee  to  report  thereon:  Dr.  White,  Lindsay;  G.  Ruther- 
ford, Shelburne ;  Mr.  Hodges,  Oshawa ;  the  mover,  seconder  and 
the  Secr^ary.     Carried. 

Col.  J.  E.  Farewell  read  the  following  resolution  respecting  the 
decease  of  our  late  and  honoured  member,  Mr.  J.  B.  Dow,  of 
Whitby: 

That  there  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  this  Association  the 
following  memorandum  as  to  the  public  services  of  Past  Presi- 
dent the  late  John  Ball  Dow,  B.A.,  the  founder  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Dow  was  born  in  the  Township  of  Whitby,  County  of 
Ontario.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  the  year  1878,  and  by  un- 
tiring perseverance,  unwearied  patience  and  sterling  honesty 
built  up  a  large  and  lucrative  law  practice  in  Whitby.  He  be- 
came a  trustee  of  the  Whitby  Collegiate  Institute  in  1880.  He 
was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Whitby  Board  of  Education  in  1888. 

Mr.  Dow  was  a  close  student  of  the  development  of  the  educa- 
tional polity  of  the  Province.  He  saw  that  there  were  many  re- 
forms needed  as  to  the  maintenance  of  High  Schools  and  Col- 
legiate Institutes,  whic'h  were  unjustly  bearing  burden's  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  were  properly  payable  by  the  counties 
in  which  they  were  situated,  and  that  the  courses  of  study  in  the 
Public  and  High  Schools  needed  revision.  He  noted  the  power 
which  the  teachers  of  Public  and  High  Schools  were  exerting 
through  their  united  efforts  as  voiced  by  their  associations  and 
recognized  how  little  could  be  done  by  detached  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation in  impressing  their  views  upon  the  Education  Department. 
Discus^ins;  the  matter  with  the  mover  of  this  resolution,  he  intro- 
5   o.  E.  A. 
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duced  and  carried  a  resolution  instructing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Whitby  Board  of  Education  to  ask  the  Public  and  High  School 
Boards  in  the  Province  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  at 
Toronto  to  consider  the  formation  of  this  Association.  The  con- 
vention was  held  and  this  Association  was  formed  in  the  Board 
Room  of  the  Public  School  Trustees  on  York  Street,  Toronto,  on 
the  first  day  of  June,  1887. 

Mr.  Dow  was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  at  great 
inconvenience  to  himself  continued  to  discharge  the  dutiesi  of  the 
office  until  the  Association  had  amply  justified  its  existence  and 
became  recognized  as  a  strong  factor  in  the  educational  work  of 
the  Province. 

There  have  been  few  meetings  of  the  Association  held  since  its 
formation  without  his  contribution  of  a  well-considered,  practi- 
cal paper  or  address  on  important  questions  connected  with  the 
educational  work  of  the  Province. 

He  was  honoured  by  his  unanimous  election  as  President  of 
this  Association  for  the  years  1894  and  1895,  and  subsequently  as 
President  of  the  Provincial  Educational  Association  in  1905,  and 
on  the  formation  of  the  Advisory  Council  he  was  elected  and 
re-elected  a  member  thereof  and  held  that  position  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

He  was  such  a  close  and  earnest  student  of  Scotch  history, 
poetry  and  Scotch  character,  that  his  services  as  a  lecturer  were 
in  great  demand  in  different  parts  of  the  Province. 

His  election  as  President  of  the  County  of  Ontario  Law  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  Whitby  Board  of  Trade  and  Chieftain  of  the 
Sons  of  Scotland  evidence  his  interest  in  and  his  faithful  work 
in  advancing  important  public  matters. 

This  Association  hereby  places  on  record  its  tribute  to  his 
industry,  ability  and  many  virtues;  and  expresses  its  deep 
regret  that  this  Association,  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  diligent  supporters ;  his  town  and  this  Province  a 
progressive  and  faithful  citizen;  his  family  a  kind  and  faithful 
husband  and  father,  and  the  poor  a  wise  counselor  and  sincere 
friend. 

It  was  moved  by  J.  E.  Farewell,  and  seconded  by  Judge  Mc- 
Crimmon,  that  this  resolution  as  read  be  adopted,  and  that  it  be 
entered  upon  the  minutes  of  this  Association.  Carried  by  a  stand- 
ing vote. 
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The  late  Pres.  R.  McKnight,  Owen  Sound,  and  Mr.  G.  Rutliei'- 
ford,  of  Shelburne,  spoke  in  reference  to  tiie  pleasant  relationship 
existing  between  the  late  Mr.  Dow  and  the  Trustees  Department, 
and  expressed  a  wish  that  the  family  of  the  deceased  be  sent  a 
copy  of  this  resolution.  The  propositon  met  with  general 
approval,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  a  copy  to  the 
widow  of  the  deceased  member. 

Notice  of  motion  by  John  Marshall,  of  Kingston :  I  beg  leave 
to  give  notice  that  I  will  move  that  the  Department  of  Education 
be  asked  to  increase  the  inspection  grant  to  urban  municipalities 
to  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  the  Inspector's  salary  as  in  the 
case  of  rural  Inspectors. 

Notice  of  motion  by  J.  G.  Elliot,  Kingston:  That  this  Sec- 
tion deprecates  the  crowded  state  of  the  High  School  curriculum, 
and  urges  upon  the  Education  Department  the  desirability  of 
relief  so  that  the  great  body  of  students  may  secure  a  much 
needed  general  education  rather  than  that  of  specialization. 

At  3.40  p.m.,  J.  J.  Morrison,  Arthur,  read  a  paper  on  Rural 
Trustees  and  the  Ontario  Educational  Association.     See  page  294. 

The  contents  of  the  paper  were  freely  discussed,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
rison was  complimented  on  the  manner  of  presenting  his  views, 
which  would  allow  those  not  in  accord  thereof  to  criticize  it  in  a 
pleasant  and  instructive  manner.  A  large  number  of  those 
present  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  and  gave  expression 
to  their  views. 

Mr.  Lumby,  the  mover  of  the  resolution  hereinafter  given, 
spoke  in  reference  to  the  difference  as  to  the  cost  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  a  child  and  the  cost  incurred  in  the  education  of  tho§q  who 
were  qualified  to  teach  the  child,  and  also  referred  to  the  state- 
ment of  studying  with  a  view  to  personal  gain  and  in  applying 
it  to  the  Trustees  Department  claimed  that  the  highest  degree  of 
happiness  can  only  be  reached  when  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  well-being  of  our  fellow  man. 

The  Secretary  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  views  that  are 
generally  held  of  education. 

Dr.  White,  of  Lindsay,  arid  Mr.  Palmer,  of  New  Durham, 
spoke  in  reference  to  the  functions  of  the  Trustee  and  Trustee 
Associations,  claiming  their  interests  were  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance and  second  to  none  of  any  department  of  this  vdiole 
Association,  and  that  by  creating  an  interest  at  home  in  the  work 
he  believed  that  the  great  body  of  Trustees  in  Ontario  could  be 
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aroused  so  that  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  assembling  to- 
gether in  convention  would  materially  assist  m  the  great  educa- 
tional work  of  this  Province. 

Mr.  Gamage,  Durham,  referred  to  what  he  considers  would 
bring  about  this  general  initerest,  viz.,  organizing  local  associa- 
tions who  send  representatives  to  the  general  convention.  That 
in  order  for  it  to  be  effectual  it  must  be  under  a  proper  system 
and  well  defined  plan  which  could  be  solved  by  organizing  local 
associations. 

Mr.  McKnight  said,  among  other  things,  that  the  members 
attending  this  Department  were  the  only  ones  who  attended  to 
their  work  gratuitously  and  boarded  themselves,  and  further- 
more cheerfully  assisted  the  greait  work  by  meeting  the  financial 
demands  made  upon  them  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Truman,  of  Kirkfield,  said,  in  part,  that  he  approved  of 
many  of  the  statements  in  Mr.  Morrison's  paper,  and  suggested 
that  the  contents  thereof  should  be  disseminated.  For  it  was  only 
in  the  general  information  and  free  discussion  that  material 
progress  was  made. 

Mr.  Laschinger,  E'lmira,  said  in  part,  as  to  the  utility  of  the 
Trustees,  and  claimed  that  full  credit  was  not  given  to  them  in 
the  great  questions  of  educational  work. 

Mr.  Huston,  Exeter,  said  in  part  that  the  great  interest  in 
education  was  now  being  only  partly  realized,  that  the  expansion 
of  Canada  to  greater  things  had  been  the  means  of  arousing 
greater  interest  among  Trustees  all  over  the  Province  in  keeping 
with  the  march  of  general  progress,  and  claimed  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  create  organizations  where  opportunities  would  be 
given  to  meet  and  discuss  the  different  questions  at  issue  that  the 
result  would  be  that  instead  of  having  a  represenitation  of  the 
present  size  it  would  be  increased  ten-fold. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bell,  of  Orangeville,  spoke  of  the  present  school  sys- 
tem, and  gave  credit  to  those  powers  above  in  doing  what  he  be- 
lieved they  thought  to  be  for  our  best  interests.  "  Yet  it  was  only 
in  the  embryo  "  and  required  our  assistance,  criticism  and  sup- 
port in  bringing  it  up  to  a  better  condition.  We  were  all  looking 
forward  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  all. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Farewell  spoke  of  the  formation  of  the  Trustees 
Department,  its  affiliation  with  the  general  association,  and  the 
'iuccess  attending  the  work  generally. 
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Dr.  Monteith  said,  among  other  things,  the  compliment 
which  Mr.  Morrison  deserved  for  his  paper,  and  although  he 
might  not  agree  with  him  in  every  particular  he  was  pleased  to 
say  that  there  were  a  number  of  very  important  statements  con- 
tained  therein  which  showed  that  the  cause  'had  a  good  friend  in 
Mr.  Morrison  and  he  believed  that  all  present  would  take  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  work,  and  not  only  in  the  intellectual 
growth  but  also  in  the  physical  condition  of  children  attending 
our  schools  so  that  the  greatest  good  mentally  and  physically 
would  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  of'Welland,  among  other  things  said  that  the 
position  of  the  Trustees  was  not  given  sufficient  prominence,  and 
expressed  himself  as  being  very  much  instructed  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  afternoon,  for  it  was  only  by  the  discussion  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  members  that  the  greatest  good  resulted  from  the 
papers  which  were  read. 

Mr.  Morrison,  in  conclusion,  thanked  the  members  for  their 
criticism  and  their  approval,  and  said  that  he  had  accomplished 
what  he  had  desired,  viz.,  to  bring  about  a  free  discussion  of  the 
contents  of  his  paper. 

Mov^d  by  J.  K.  Lumby,  seconded  by  Dr.  White,  that  this 
meeting  tender  its  thanks  to  Mr.  Morrison  for  the  thoughtful 
paper  read  by  him,  and  that  the  paper  be  printed  in  the  minutes 
of  this  Department.     Carried. 

Moved  to  adjourn  to  Wednesday,  9  a.m. 

Second  Session — ^Wednesday,  March  30th,  1910. 

Session  opened  at  9  a.m. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

Auditors  reported  having  examined  the  accounts  and  vouchers 
of  the  Treasurer  and  certify  to  them  being  correct,  showing  a 
balance  due  the  Treasurer  of  $42.45. 

Dr.  Blanshard  moved,  and  G.  Rutiierford  seconded,  that  the 
report  be  received  and  adopted.     Carried. 

The  Secretary  gave  an  explanation  as  to  some  of  the  items 
appearing  in  the  statement. 

Moved  by  J.  H.  Laughton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lumby,  that  the 
President,  Vice-President,  Dr.  White  and  Mr.  LeSueur  be  a 
committee  to  suggest  ways  and  means  of  meeting  the  finances  of 
this  Association.     Carried.   . 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Laughton,  the  surviving  member  on  the  Advisory 
Council,  gave  an  excellent  and  instructive  report. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Huston,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  this 
Asisociation  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  Mr.  Laughton's 
services,  and  that  we  extend  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for 
the  same.     Carried. 

Messrs.  Elliot  and  McKnight  were  appointed  scrutineers  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:    ' 

Presideni      -         -        Dr.  White,  Lindsay. 
Vice-President  .  -         Rev.  J.  R.  Bell,  Orangeville. 
Sec.-Treas,  -         A.  Werner,  Elmira. 

Advisory  Council 

Bepreientatives  J.  H.  Laughton,  Parkhill. 

J.  J.  Morrison,  Arthur. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Ramage,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wright,  that  Messrs. 
Roe,  LeSueur  and  Dr.  White  be  a  Nominating  Committee  to 
select  the  Executive  and  a  representative  to  the  Board  of 
Directors.     Carried. 

Prof.  McCready,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Guelph,  gave  aii  excellent  address  on  the  subject  of  "  Agricultural 
Tendency  in  Rural  Schools."     See  page  299. 

The  Professor  spoke  45  minutes,  holding  the  close  attention  of 
the  meeting.  He  referred  to  the  ques:tion  from  its  various  stand- 
points, and  was  exceedingly  instructive  in  the  subject  matter  of 
his  address. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Ramage,  seconded  by  Dr.  White,  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  tendered  Prof.  McCready  for  his  lucid  and  able  lecture, 
and  hope  that  much  of  the  work  recommendeid  by  him  will 
receive  the  consideration  of  the  members  in  this  section,  and  that 
we  may  be  favoured  at  some  future  meeting  with  his  presence  and 
assisitance.     Carried. 

Col.  MeCrae  said  in  part  that  the  future  should  produce  an 
injstitution  kown  as  an  "  Agricultural  High  School,"  where 
children  could  be  taken  from  the  Public  School  and  fitted  for 
their  life's  calling  of  worthy  agriculturists. 

Mr.  LeSueur's  paper  was  laid  over  until  2  p.m. 

Notice  of  motion  was  given  by  D.  A.  McLachlati,  that  the 
School  Trustees  of  Ontario  at  their  meeiting  at  Easter,  1910,  ex- 
press their  earnest  desire  that  the  Ontario  Legislature  so  amend 
the  High  School  Act  that  County  Councils  be  obliged  to  pay  Col- 
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legiate  Institutes  or  High  School  Boards  the  full  cost  of  educating 
county  pupils  at  the  different  schools  after  the  government  grant 
and  the  fees  payable  by  said  pupils  are  deducted,  and  this  may 
apply  to  non-resident  pupils  as  well. 

The  Committee  on  President's  Address  reported  as  follows: 
Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  'the  President's  address 
beg  to  report  that  they  have  reviewed  the  same  carefully  and  ap- 
prove of  the  ideas  expressed  in  it  as  to  agriculture  and  technical 
education  in  the  Public  and  High  Schools  of  the  Province.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  this  Department  should 
recommend  to  the  ]\finister  of  Education  that  the  principles  of 
agriculture  should  be  taught  in  rural  Public  Schools  to  pupils 
who  are  in  the  ^th  and  5th  'books,  arid  where  practicable  pupils 
should  have  at  their  homes  small  plots  of  ground  for  cultivation 
by  themselves.  2.  In  continuation  schools  agricultural  instruc- 
tion should  receive  much  attention.  3.  Diplomas  be  given  to 
pupils  who  have  made  satisfactory  progress  in  the  subject.  4. 
The  attention  of  the  Educational  Department  should  be  drawn  to 
the  necessity  of  establishng  technical  schools  in  industrial  centres 
at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  and  committee  recommends 
manual  training  schools  should  receive  much  encouragement. 
While  not  agreeing  with  all  the  propositions  in  the  President's 
address  your  committee  desire  to  congratulate  him  upon  having 
selected  such  useful'  and  timely  topics  as  agriculture  and  tech- 
nical training  as  its  main  features.     All  of  which  we  recommend. 

J.  E.  Farewell,.  - 
G.  Hodges. 
G.  Rutherford. 
J.  A.  White. 
R.  E.  LeSueur. 

Moved  by  J.  E.  Farewell,  seconded  by  G.  Hodges,  that  the 
above  report  he  adopted,  and  the  address  printed  in  our  minutes. 
Carried. 

Moved  to  adjourn  to  2  p.m. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Lumby,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Morrison, 
that  this  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  desire 
to  place  on  record  the  grateful  appreciation  of  the  work  carried 
out  by  our  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  Werner,  whose  grateful  services 
and  organizing  ability  have  contributed  to  so  large  an  extent  to 
the  success  and  welfare  of  the  Trustees'  Section.     Carried. 
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The  question  of  County  Councils  being  prevented  from  appoint- 
ing representatives  on  Collegiate  or  High  School  Boards  whom- 
soever they  wish,  irrespective  of  being  a  resident  within  the  High 
School  district  was  fully  considered.  A  number  of  schools  in  the 
Province  are  affected  by  the  change  in  the  manner  of  making 
appointments.  Rev.  Bell,  Mr.  McLachlan,  Mr.  Hurst  and  the 
Secretary  spoke  on  the  subject. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hurst,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Laschinger, 
that  this  Association  memorialize  the  Ontario  Legislature 
througli  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education  to  so  amend 
the  High  Schools  Act,  that  trustees  appointed  by  County  Councils 
may  reside  either  within  the  High  School  district  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  county.     Carried. 

At  2.30  p.m.  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  LeSueur:  "Advanced 
Grade  in  the  Public  Schools  or  the  95  per  cen,t."     See  page  284. 

The  number  of  gentlemen  present  during  the  afternoon  session 
other  than  delegates  to  this  department  (the  seating  accommoda- 
tion of  the  room  being  taken  up)  shows  that  the  question  is 
being  watched  very  carefully  and  that  great  importance  is  being 
attached  to  it.  Mr.  LeSueur  was  carefully  listened  to  whilst 
reading  his  paper. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Truman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Tomlie,  that  a  special 
committee  be  appointed  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  question 
and  report  at  our  next  annual  meeting.     Carried. 

The  committee  named  was  as  follows :  F.  W.  Wright,  Board  of 
Education,  St.  Thomas;  J.  G.  Elliot,  Board  of  Education, 
Kingston;  L.  K.  Murton,  Board  of  Education,  Oshawa;  J.  C. 
Tomlie,  Board  of  Education,  Windsor;  R.  E.  LeSueur,  Board 
of  Education,  Sarnia. 

Prof.  Marshall  said  among  otiher  things  that  this  question  was 
being  considered  in  the  College  Section  during  this  session. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Elliot,  ex-President  Trustee  Department,  gave  an 
interesting  little  talk  along  the  line  of  Mr.  LeSueur's  paper  and 
said,  among  other  things,  that  tlie  suggestions  named  in  Mr. 
LeSueur's  paper  might  furnish  a  solution  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  we  are  now  labouring,  and  invited  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation on  the  subject. 

John  A.  Morrison,  Mt.  Elgin,  and  J.  H.  Laughton,  Park- 
hill,  referred  to  the  vital  point  mentioned  in  the  paper,  namely, 
those  of  the  masses  who  may  not  be  efficiently  reached  by  the 
present  system,  and  that  the  cause  for  complaint  of  the  present 
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syateiii  should  be  well  understood,  and  that  the  remedy  suggested 
should  remove  the  cause  and  furnish  no  greater  inefficiencies. 

Mr.  Eutherford,  Shelburne/referred  to  the  progress  being  made 
along  the  lines  of  the  study  of  the  human  mind.  This  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  framing  new  methods  for  the  future  to  build  on. 

Dr.  Hett,  Berlin,  said  in  part  that  reforms  were  of  slaw 
growth,  and  no  great  reforms  would  be  instantly  accepted,  and 
suggested  an  offer  to  compromise  in  the  process  of  the  reformation 
rather  than  undertake  too  large  a  measure  of  reformation. 

Col.  McCrae  differed  from  Dr.  Hett.  He  believed  that  if  a 
system  was  not  effective,  and  that  if  a  remedy  was  known  which 
would  afford  relief,  that  in  that  case  it  would  be  a  loss  of  time 
not  to  accept  the  wholesome  method  at  once  rather  than  to  con- 
tinue a  diminished  application  of  an  inefficient  system.  Re- 
forms were  slow  of  growth  and  a  beginning  had  to  be  made,  and 
that  from  the  bottom  upwards. 

At  3.45  Dr.  Locke  gave  an  excellent  paper  on  "  Industrial 
Education."  The  Doctor's  address  was  well  received.  See  page 
288. 

It  was  moved  by  J.  H.  Laughton,  seconded  by  L.  K.  Murton, 
that  the  Trustees'  Department  of  this  Association  wishes  to 
extend  to  the  Doctor  their  hearty  thanks  for  the  very  excellent 
and  instructive  paper,  and  that  it  be  published  in  our  minutes. 
Carried. 

Mr.  LeSueur's  paper  was  taken  up  again  for  discussion. 

The  Secretary  advised  that  the  committee  be  given  an  idea  of 
the  opinions  on  the  subject  of  members  present,  w^hich  could  only 
be  reached  by  discussion. 

Mr.  Palmer  asked :  Can  agriculture  be  taught  effectively  in  the 
Public  Schools  ? 

The  meeting,  after  discussing  the  matter,  directed  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  deal  strictly  with  Mr.  LeSueur's  paper,  and  con- 
sider such  matters  which  have  come  up  in  discussion  in  connec- 
tion thereto,  and  were  requested  to  give  as  full  a  report  as  pos- 
sible in  1911  Session  Nominating  Committee  Report. 

Executive  Committee — Rev.  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  R.  E.  LeSueur, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Farewell,  Mr.  L.  K.  Murton,  Mr.  Gamage,  Mr.  Mc- 
Lachlan  and  Mr.  McKnight. 

Director  to  General  Association,  Mr.  F.  W.  Wright. 

Moved  by  Dr.  White,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ramage,  that  the 
report  be  adopted.     Carried. 
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ISTotice  of  motion  by  Mr.  John  A.  Morrison:  That  the  Trus- 
tees' Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  here 
assembled  express  their  desire  that  the  Public  School  course  be 
extended  to  include  at  least  the  work  now  performed  by  the  first 
room  of  the  High  School,  and  tihat  an  examination  be  established 
at  end  of  Public  School  course  that  gives  the  pupil  entrance  to  the 
present  second  room  of  the  High  School,,  and  that  Government 
assistance  be  given  equal  to  that  now  given  High  Schools. 

After  consideration  of  Mr.  Elliot's  motion  it  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Ramage,  seconded  by  Dr.  White,  that  a  special  committee 
named  by  the  President  be  appointed  to  consider  Mr.  Elliot's 
motion,  and  to  report  at  our  next  meeting. 

The  President  named  the  following  committee:  Dr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  Gamage,  Prof.  Marshall  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Elliot. 

Life  Member. — It  was  moved  by  Mr.  R.  McKnight,  and  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  G.  Rutherford,  That  in  consideration  of  the  many 
years  of  active  service  in  this  department  of  the  Association  by 
Mr.  John  Anderson,  of  Arthur,  that  he  be  and  is  hereby  ap- 
pointed an  honorary  member  of  this  department.     Carried. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Palmer  reported  on  the  progress  of  the  organizations 
of  County  Trustee  Associations:  The  work  was  scarcely  con- 
sidered by  this  department,  or  at  least  not  seriously,  inasmuch 
as  no  funds  were  provided  with  which  to  prosecute  the  work.  It 
is  not  possible  to  find  men  to  do  this  work  and  pay  their  own 
expenses,  although  we  believe  many  would  be  pleased  to  give  their 
time  and  best  ability  to  the  cause.  Three  ways  in  which  it  might 
be  accomplished:  First,  through  authorization  by  the  Educa- 
tional Department  similar  to  teac^hers'  meetings,  with  a  small 
grant  to  cover  expenses.  The  Inspector  of  the  district  to  be  the 
convenor  of  the  first  meeting.  Secondly,  by  the  appointment  of 
a  missionary  'to  do  the  work  of  calling  meetings,  lecturing  and 
organizing.  Thirdly,  by  appointing  every  member  of  this  depart- 
ment to  undertake  the  work  of  organizing  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. During  the  past  year  two  associations  have  been  formed, 
one  a  Township  Association  in  the  County  of  Simcoe,  and  the 
other  a  joint  convention  of  teachers  and  trustees  in  the  Town  of 
Lindsay.  Your  committee  urge  the  appointment  of  a  strong  com- 
mittee to  lay  the  whole  subject  before  the  Minister  and  urge  the 
authorization  of  Trustee  Associations  on  a  uniform  basis,  and  that 
a  copy  of  the  Proceedings  be  sent  Trustees  in  December. 

Moved  by  B.  J.  Palmer,  seconded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bell,  That  this 
report  be  adopted.     Carried. 
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Moved  bj  Mr.  Rumage,  seconded  by  Mr.  Little,  That  the 
deputation  who  wait  on  the  Minister  urge  the  expediency  of 
making  a  grant  equal  to  grant  given  to  teachers,  and  that  a  depu- 
tation consisting  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Morrison,  Mr.  F.  W.  Wright,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Laughton  and  Mr.  Rutherford  wait  on  the  Inspectors  and 
solicit  their  recommendations  and  assistance  in  the  work  of 
organizing.     Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  R.  McKnight,  seconded  by  A.  Werner, 
That  the  signatures  of  as  many  of  the  ex-Presidents  of  the 
Trustees'  Section  as  can  readily  be  procured  be  affixed  to  the 
letter  of  condolence  which  is  to  be  sent  to  the  widow  of  our  late 
member,  Mr.  J.  B.  Dow,  deceased.     Carried. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Smith,  Belleville,  reported  on  the  committee  work 
re  the  Technical  School  question.  The  committee  reported 
progress.  Mr.  James  Simpson,  Toronto,  was  added  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  committee  is  to  remain  in  force  for  another  year 
and  report  at  our  next  session. 

Mr.  Allan,  of  Grimsby,  brought  up  the  question  of  teachers' 
contracts,  and  owing  to  the  many  sad  experiences  by  tihe  Trustees 
iu  engaging  teachers  the  question  received  a  thorough  ventilation, 
and  all  benefited  by  the  discussion.  Mr.  Little  took  up  the 
teachers'  actions ;  Mr.  Tomlie  took  up  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
and  a  remedy  for  the  difficulty.  Mr.  Gamage  considered  the 
form  of  procedure  in  engaging  teachers.  Mr.  Elliot,  of  Kingston, 
and  Mr.  S.  Laschinger,  Elmira,  considered  the  question  of  con- 
senting to  release  teachers  before  the  completion  of  the  contract. 
The  treatment  between  teachers  and  trustees  should  be  fair  on 
both  sides,  and  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  should  be  upheld 
unless  a  mutual  release  of  the  terms  of  t'he  contract  be  entered 
into  by  both  parties.  ISTothing  can  be  made  so  tig'ht  but  which 
might  be  strained  under  pressure. 

The  notice  of  motion  handed  in  by  Mr.  D.  A.  McLachlan  was 
considered.  It  was  moved  by  J.  H.  Laughton  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Allan,  That  the  meeting  was  agreed  upon  that  this  ques- 
tion be  'handed  over  to  the  committee  w'ho  are  to  interview  the 
Minister. 

At  6.15  p.m.  it  was  moved  to  adjourn  to  meet  Thursday  at 
10  a.m. 
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Fourth  Session— Maech  31st. 

The  session  opened  at  9.30  a.m.,  President  F.  W.  Wright  in 
the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  day  were  read  and 
approved. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Elliot,  seconded  by  Mr.  Laughton,  That  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  be  arranged  for  by  the  publishers 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  General  Association  if  it  is  possible  to 
effect  a  saving  thereby  in  the  cost  of  publishing  our  proceedings. 
Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Lumby,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  That  the 
Secretary  send  a  circular  letter  to  as  many  school  boards  as 
possible.      Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Proctor,  and  seconded  by  Rev.  Bell,  That  a  vote 
of  thanks  be  given  Mr.  LeSueur  for  his  able  paper,  and  that  it 
be  published  in  our  proceedings,  and  that  it  be  given  publicity. 
Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Elliot,  seconded  by  Mr.  Murton,  That  the  com- 
mittee w^hich  waits  upon  the  Minister  urge  the  desirability  of  a 
monthly  publication  of  an  Educational  Gazette  giving  depart- 
mental and  Ontario  Educational  Association  information,  and 
to  be  sent  free  to  all  teachers  and  trustee  boards.     Carried. 

Mr.  Laug'hton  reported  on  visit  to  Inspectors  who  promised  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  the  Trusteeis'  Department  in  creating 
interest  in  its  work  among  the  trustees  of  their  inspectorate. 

At  11  a.m.  Mr.  L.  K.  Murton,  B.A.,  Oshawa,  read  a  paper  on 
"  A  Dominion  Education  Committee." 

It  was  moved  by  J.  G.  Elliot,  seconded  by  Mr.  Huston,  That 
the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  Mr.  Murton  for  his  excellent 
address,  its  chief  features  to  be  prepared  and  published  in  our 
minutes.  That  the  Department  heartily  approves  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Technical  Education  Commission  by  the  Dominion 
Government.  It  further  recommends  that  a  permanent  commis- 
sion on  education  be  created,  it  to  be  informative  in  its  work  and 
that  in  the  selection  of  the  commission  a  representative  trustee 
be  among  the  number.     Carried. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Soper  spoke  to  the  question  of  the  formation  of  con- 
tinuation classes  in  High  School  districts. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Laughton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Elliot,  That  as  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  6  of  the  Act  respecting  the  Department  of 
Education  provides  for  all  apportioning  of  grants  to  Urban  and 
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Separate  Schools,  and  wliich  was  done  in  1908,  we  are 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  regulation  compelling  the 
grant  to  these  schools — that  portion  of  it  which  is  based  on  teach- 
ers' certificates  and  experience — to  be  paid  direct  to  teachers  is  not 
a  just  one,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  for.  the  change  being 
made,  and  we  ask  that  all  these  grants  be  given  to  the  School 
Boards  who,  under  the  Act,  are  the  only  parties  entitled  to 
receive  the  same.     Carried. 

Messrs.  Eutherford  and  Bell  recommend  that  each  delegate 
now  in  attendance  write  an  article  for  the  Press  in  their  re- 
spective towns,  pointing  out  the  necessities  and  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  a  full  representation  of  trustees  from  Ontario,  and  that 
the  same  appear  in  the  month  of  March,  1911. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Eutherford,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lumby,  That  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Trustees'  Section  more  attention  ought  to  be 
given  to  teaching  of  morals  in  our  Public  Schools.  A  code  of 
morals  necessary  to  be  observed  and  practised  by  every  good 
citizen.  We  recommend  that  a  special  committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  and  draft  such  a  code,  and  it  be  submitted  for  our 
consideration  at  our  association  meeting  at  Easter,  1911.  This 
resolution  was  laid  over  until  next  year. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Marshaill,  seconded  by  Mr.  Elliot,  That  the  De- 
partment of  Education  be  asked  to  increase  the  inspection  grant 
to  urban  municipalities  to  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  the  In- 
spector's salary,  as  is  the  case  of  rural  inspectorates.     Carried. 

A  motion  by  J,  A.  Morrison,  seconded  by  W.  T.  Whale,  Moor- 
field,  re  increase  of  representative  on  Advisory  Council  and 
County  Trustee  Association  was  not  put  to  the  meeting  as  the 
particulars  therein  are  now  embodied  in  resolutions  passed.  The 
committee  to  interview  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion is  as  follows :  J.  H.  Laughton  and  John  J.  Morrison,  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Council;  Ered.  W.  Wright  and  A.  Werner, 
afficers  in  1910,  and  the  mover  of  such  resolutions  which  are  to 
be  brought  before  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  session. 

The  acting  President  was  asked  to  vacate  the  chair.  Dr. 
White,  of  Lindsay,  President-elect,  then  presided. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Huston,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Soper, 
That  this  meeting  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  late  President  presided  over  this  meeting.  To 
lis    precision    is   due   the   transacting  of  such  a  large  volume  of 
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business  during  its  sessions.  We  desire  to  acknowledge  liis 
justice  in  his  rulings,  as  lie  always  had  due  regard  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  subject  matter  in  hand  with  a  true  desire  to  carry 
out  the  programme.  We  feel  amply  rewarded  by  our  attendance 
in  the  instructions  offered  along  the  line  of  the  programme  pre- 
pared by  him  for  our  pleasure  and  benefit. 

The  members  sang  "  God  Save    the    King,"  and  the  sessions 
were  over. 


MINUTES  OF  HOME  SCIENCE  SECTION. 
Wednesday,  Maech  30th,  1910. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Home  Science  Section  of 
the  Ontario  Educational  Association  was  held  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  of  Toronto  University  at  10  a.m. 

The  President,  Miss  Hills,  was  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of 
the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  accepted. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  on  hand  of  $46.73. 

The  President  appointed  Miss  Pease  press  reporter,  and  the 
following  Nominating  Committee:  Misses  Hunter,  Benson, 
Sheffield,  Pease  and  Ewing.  Miss  Benson  and  Miss  Watson 
were  appointed  auditors. 

Miss  Benson  moved  that  a  letter  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our 
late  Honorary  President,  Mrs.  Hoodless,  expressing  appreciation 
of  her  interest  and  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Household  Science,  and 
our  regret  at  her  death.     Miss  jSTeville  seconded  this.     Carried. 

The  President  in  her  address  suggested  the  formation  of  a 
Bureau  of  Household  Science  Work  and  Directory  of  Ontario 
Teachers. 

Miss  Hills,  as  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Exhibition  Work, 
reported  that  score  cards  were  successfully  used  last  year  in  judg- 
ing children's  work.  She  spoke  of  the  need  of  having  equipment 
as  suggested  at  the  Executive  meeting,  !N^ov.  6.  In  the  dis- 
cussion following  it  seemed  unlikely  that  funds  were  sufficient  for 
this  undertaking,  as  Dr.  Orr  had  refused  financial  assistance. 
The  matter  was  left  to  the  committee.  It  was  moved  by  Dr. 
Benson,  and  seconded  by  Miss  Eadie,  that  Miss  Watson  be  added 
to  this  committee.     Carried. 
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Dr.  Benson  gave  some  reminiscences  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  tlie  National  Council  of  Women,  lield  in  Toronto  last 
year. 

Mrs.  McDonald,  of  Toronto,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
attempt  she  had  made  in  the  early  days  of  our  work  to  introduce 
Household  Science. 

A  discussion  followed  on  the  formation  of  the  bureau  sug- 
gested by  the  President.  Dr.  Benson  and  Miss  Watson  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  matter  and  report  the  next 
day.     The  meeting  adjourned. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  an  address  by  Mis.s 
Van  Rensselear,  of  the  Household  Science  Department  of  Cornell 
University,  in  which  she  traced  the  position  held  by  women  from 
prehistoric  times  to  the  present  century.  The  address  gave  an 
interesting  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  work  done  by  women 
through  the  various  decades,  which  has  brought  about  her  present 
status  in  the  world's  work. 

Dr.  Pakenham  then  spoke  to  the  Section  of  the  education  re- 
quired for  country  and  city  boys  and  girls,  pointing  out  the 
dearth  in  the  city  child's  life  of  constructive  work  or  play,  and 
that  laudable  habits  acquired  by  the  country  child  could  be 
acquired  by  the  city  child  through  the  placing  of  Household 
Science  in  the  schools.  The  meeting  adjourned  to  the  Medical 
Building  for  an  afternoon  tea  given  by  Dr.  Benson. 

Thursday,  March  31st,  1910. 

The  Section  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.m.  in  Convocation  Hall. 
Miss  Van  Rensselear  again  addressed  the  meeting,  taking  for  her 
subject,  "  The  Education  of  Girls."  Many  illustrations  were 
given  of  the  dire  necessity  of  the  education  of  girls  to  fit  them  to 
be  intelligent  citizens,  wise  disbursers  of  income,  and  managers 
with  executive  skill.  This  result  can  only  be  obtained  through 
a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  sciences.  A  study  of  textiles 
and  food  products  would  occasion  a  wise  choice  of  these.  In 
Physics  we  learned  that  there  are  laws  which  regulate  the  trans- 
mission of  gases  and  which  can  be  applied  to  the  control  of  the 
common  stove,  and  other  apparatus  in  the  home  can  be  under- 
stood and  managed  without  difficulty  by  a  knowledge  of  physical 
laws.     Again,  women  have  the    greatest    need    of   the  study    of 
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Biology,  Bacteriology,  Cliemistrj  and  Sanitary  Science,  and 
these  are  included  under  the  head  of  Household  Science. 

All  wh'o  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  this  forceful  address 
were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  women  have  a  great  work  to  do, 
hut  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  educating  our  girls  in  this 
thorough  manner. 

Dr.  Bailiet  then  gave  an  address  to  a  joint  meeting,  whic'h  is 
reported  in  full.     The  meeting  adjourned. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  Nominating  Committee  recom- 
mended the  nominaJtion  of  the  following  officers: 

President      -         -         -         -        Miss  Twiss. 
Vice-President  -         -         -     Miss  Laird. 

Secretary-Treasurer  -         -         -    Miss  Eadie. 
Assistant.  Sec.-Treas.         -         -     Miss  L.  F.  Sheffield, 

139  Havelock  St., 

Toronto. 
Councillors       _         -         -         -    Misses  Hills,  iJ^eville, 

McPherson,    McCaig, 
Carlyle  and  Burns. 

These  were  elected  by  acclamation.  Miss  Eadie  resigned  office 
:and  Miss  Sheffield  accepted  the  Secretary-Treasureship. 

"Next  followed  the  report  of  the  committee  re  the  Bureau.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  inadvisable  to  form  a  Bureau  unless 
the  members  of  the  Home  Science  Section  would  volunteer  their 
services  for  the  necessary  work.  If  they  were  willing  to  do  this 
such,  a  Bureau  would  be  very  useful,  and  a  committee  i&hould 
be  appointed,  consisting  of  a  Chairman  and  a  Secretary,  to  direct 
the  colledtion  of  information  and  also  collectors  to  gather  the 
necessary  data.  After  some  discussion.  Miss  Laird  moved  that 
the  Section  lay  a  request  before  Mr.  Leake  to  put  the  names  and 
salaries  of  Domestic  Science  Teachers  in  his  official  report.  Dr. 
Benson  seconded  the  motion. 

Dr.  Benson  then  moved,  since  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Sec- 
tion to  establish  a  BiN^au,  that  Miss  Watson  be  appointed  Chair- 
man and  a  Secretary  from  Guelph  be  appointed  by  Miss  Watson 
to  direct  the  collectors  who  would  gather  the  data.  This  motion 
was  seconded  by  Miss  Laird.  Volunteers  were  called  for  to  act 
on  the  committee  and  several  responded  to  the  call.  Misses 
Foote,  Twiss,  Ewing,  Benson,  and  Pease  volunteered  to  act  as 
collectors. 

Miss  Watson  suggested  that  blank  forms  might  be  used. 
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Miss  Laird  moved  thait  a  directory  of  teachers-  only  be  estab- 
lished for  this  year.    This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Benson.     Carried. 

The  question  of  exhibition  work  was  again  discussed,  buc 
nothing  further  done. 

Mis-s  Laird  gave  an  account  of  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Association  of  Home  Economics  held  in  Boston  at  Kew  Year's, 
1910,  in  which  she  gave  a  short  account  of  outlines  of  courses  sug- 
gested, some  papers  read,  the  lunchcDn  of  members,  and  a  visit 
which  she  paid  to  the  Nutrition  Laboratory. 

Miss  Kennedy  then  read  a  paper  by  Miss  Eadie  on  Institu- 
tional work.     The  meeting  adjourned. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND 
HYGIENE  SECTION. 

(Formerly  Hygiene  Section.) 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Hygiene  Section,  held  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, March  30th,  1910,  three  excellent  papers  were  read. 

Principal  Auden,  the  President,  read  a  carefully  prepared 
paper  on  "  The  Relation  of  Physical  Training  to  the  Child."  See 
page  311. 

R.  G.  McLaughlin,  D.D.S.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Dental  Hygiene 
and  Its  Relation  to  Health."     See  page  301. 

Miss  F.  Simpson  spoke  on  "  The  Hygienic  Aspect  of  Organ- 
ized Games  for  Girls  at  School." 

A  motion  according  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers 
was  carried  unanimously. 

In  reference  to  the  communications  from  the  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union,  it  was  moved  by  Mrs.  Huestis,  and 
seconded  by  Miss  l^ainby,  that  we  express  our  sympathy  with  the 
movement,  and  instruct  the  Secretary  to  write  the  Union  to  this 
effect. 

In  reference  to  communication  from  Canadian  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  communicate  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  state  what  had  been  done  last 
year  by  the  Hygiene  Section  in  reference  to  the  tuberculosis 
question. 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried,  that  the  Hygiene  Section 
take  measures  to  urge  upon  the  Programme  Committee  of  the 

6   0.  E.  A. 
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Association  the  advisability  of  making  an  effort  to  secure  Df. 
Kerr,  of  London,  England,  as  a  speaker  at  tlie  General  Meeting 
of  the  Association  next  year. 

Principal  Auden  suggested  that  a  better  name  for  the  Hygiene 
Section  would  be  "  Physical  Training  and  School  Hygiene  Sec- 
tion." A  motion  to  this  effect  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  the  Council  of  the  change  of 
name. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Knight,  seconded  by  Dr.  Helen 
MacMurchy,  and  carried,  that  the  names  of  the  officers  for  1910 
and  1911  be  as  follows: 

Hon.  President     -         -    Wm,  Oldright. 

President       -        -        -    J.  Fleming  Goodchild. 

Vice-President       -        -    A.  P.  Knight. 

Secretary-Treasurer        -    ,las.  W.  Barton. 

Director        .        -        -    Helen  MacMurchy. 

Councillors  -         -         -    Ella  Sherman,  Mrs.  A.  Huestis,  Miss 

Deyman,    H.    W.    Auden,    W.    F. 

Chapman,  Henry  Ward  and  W.  E. 

Groves. 


MINUTES  OF  MANUAL  ARTS  SECTION. 
Tuesday,  March  29th,  1910. 

The  meeting  was  opened  in  Room  11,  with  the  President,  Mr. 
Adams,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  registration  of  delegates  the  President's  Address  was 
given  on  the  subject,  "  Ideals  in  Education,"  in  w'hioh  he  showed 
the  important  place  Manual  and  Art  education  held  in  relation 
to  the  other  subjects  of  study. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Scarrow,  seconded  by  Mr.  Riohardson, 
That  the  President's  Address  be  published  in  the  Annual  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association.     Carried. 

The  discussion  which  followed  was  taken  part  in  by  Messrs. 
Painter,  Scarrow,  Pickens  and  Richardson. 

Mr.  F.  Tanton's  address  on  the  subject,  "  Simplification  of  the 
Present  Course  of  Manual  Art  Studies,  Making  the  Constructive 
Instinct  its  Basis,"  was  a  logical  outline  of  the  possibilities  of 
improvements  in  Manual  Art  Courses. 
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At  2  p.m.  "  Art  in  Schools  and  its  Rela/tion  to  otlier  Arts  " 
(see  page  318)  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Helen  Mayberry,  of  Strat- 
ford. Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  importance  of  good  drawing 
as  a  basis  in  art  work.  The  discussion  which  followed  was  taken 
part  in  by  Messrs.  Fleming,  Pickles,  Scarrow  and  Mercer. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried,  that  Mrs.  Mayberry' s  ad- 
dress be  incorporated  in  the  Annuall  Proceedings  of  Ontario 
Educational  Association. 

"  Applied  Art "  was  the  subject  of  an,  address  by  Mr.  R.  F. 
Fleming,  of  Ottawa,  who  encouraged  the  using  of  art  for  prac- 
tical purposes  (see  page  321).  The  discussion  which  followed 
was  taken  part  in  by  Mr.  Scarrow,  Mrs.  Mayberry,  Mr.  Mercer 
and  Mrs.  Maybee. 

Moved  by  Mrs.  Mayberry,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mercer,  That  Mr. 
Fleming's  paper  be  incorporated  in  the  Annual  Proceedings  of 
the  Ontario  Educational  Association.     Carried. 

Mr.  Tanton  then  finished  his  address  not  co  eluded  in  the 
forenoon. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Messrs.  Tanton,  Fleming  and 
Adams  be  a  committee  to  draft  a  resolution  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Education  Department  in  favour  of  placing  the  Department  of 
Manual  and  Art  Training  in  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes on  an  equal  basis  with  the  other  five  departments  established 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  further  that  a  course  lead- 
ing to  a  degree  be  established  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  in 
which  Manual  Art  may  be  taken  as  the  specialist's  subject,  and 
that  the  resolution  be  submitted  at  to-morrow's  session.     Carried. 

Wednesday^  March  30th^  1910. 

Under  tJhe  head  of  General  Business  Mr.  Tanton  presented  the 
resolution  on  the  raising  of  Manual  Art  into  a  specialist's 
standing.  A  discussion  followed^  and  it  was  carried  that  the 
resolution  be  received  but  not  presented  to  the  Department  till 
further  consideration  was  given  the  matter. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Fleming,  seconded  by  Mr.  Seavey,  That 
according  to  resolution  passed  last  year  the  name  of  this 
Section  be  changed  to  that  of  "  Manual  and  Fine  Arts."  After 
a  lengthy  discussion  the  resolution  was  voted  down. 

The  discussion  on  present  needs  of  Manual  and  Fine  Art  Edu- 
cation in  Ontario,  was  taken  up  ably  by  Mr.  Painter. 

At  2  p.m.  the  financial    report    was    read    by    the    Secretary- 
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Treasurer,  Mr.  Fleming,  which  showed  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$21.00.     The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  he  had  received  a  telegram  of 
regrets  from  G.  G.  Lambden,  of  Brantford,  asking  to  be  excused 
from  giving  the  address  announced  for  the  afternoon. 

The  election  of  officers  took  place,  resulting  as  follows: 

Hon.  President       -        -     Mr.  A.  Adams. 
President        -         -         -     Mr.  A.  W.  Scarrow. 
Vice-President         -         -     Mrs.  Helen  Mayberry. 
Secretary-Treasurer         -     Mr.  Eoy  F.  Fleming. 
Councillors  -     -         -     Messrs.  J.  K.  Davidson,  A. 

•T.    Painter,    F.    Tanton, 

Miss  Semple. 

Thijrsdat,  Maech  31st^  1910. 

At  11  a.m.,  in  joint  meeting  with  the  Home  Science  and  Train- 
ing departments,  Dr.  T.  M.  Balliet's  address  was  given  on  the 
subject,  "  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  Education." 

Roy  F.  Fleming,  Secretary. 


MINUTES  OF.  THE  CONTINUATION  SECTION. 
Wednesday,  March  SOth,  1910. 

Continuation  Section  met  in  Room  12  at  9.30,  March  30,  1910. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  adopted.  At  the  request  of 
the  Secretary-Treasurer,  on  motion  of  Messrs.  Willison  and  East- 
cott,  Mr.  R.  H.  Carbert  was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tem. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Cameron,  of  Brussels,  presented  the  report  of  the 
committee  that  waited  on  the  Minister  of  Education,  Easter, 
1909,  pressing  the  claim  of  the  Continuation  Section  to  a  repre- 
sentative on  the  Advisory  Council. 

The  President,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bernath,  of  Huntsville,  then  gave 
his  address.  He  discussed  (1)  The  course  in  Elementary  Sci- 
ence, and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Science  note-books,  used 
as  a  doorway  into  the  "  Approved  School  "  class,  were  open  to 
serious  abjection;  (2)  History  was  not  being,  in  any  sense, 
adequately  taught  to  Entrance  graduates.     As  a  consequence,  the 
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amount  of  history  to  be  overtaken  in  Forms  I.  and  II.  was  so 
great  that  a  proper  teaching  of  this  very  important  subject  was 
likely  to  degenerate  into  a  slavish,  distasteful  grind;  (3)  He 
also  strongly  urged  the  claim  of  the  Section  to  representation  on 
the  Advisory  Council. 

The  points  raised  in  the  President's  address  were  discussed  at 
length  by  the  following  members :  Mrs.  Burchill,  Mr.  A.  Cameron, 
of  Powassan ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Cameron,  of  Brussels ;  Mr.  Willison,  and 
Mr.  Smith. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  then  presented  his  report,  following 
which  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Carbert,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Wied- 
fnhammer,  that  his  report  be  referred  to  the  auditors.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Langford,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Smith,  that 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Cameron  and  E.  H.  Lindsey  be  auditors.     Carried. 

Miss  Bessie  R.  Hull  then  gave  a  paper  on  "  Class  Debates," 
which  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  "  The  Ontario  Writing  Course," 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Ivan. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  at  2  o'clock.  The  first  paper  was 
one  on  "  Art,"  by  Miss  McCamus,  of  Brussels,  in  which  she  gave 
an  interesting  outline  of  her  method  of  introducing  and  teaching 
the  work  assigned  in  Art.  She  exhibited  some  fine  specimens  of 
work  done  by  students  in  her  classes. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Cowley,  Continuation  School  Inspector,  followed 
with  an  interesting  address,  in  which  he  sketched  the  history  of 
Continuation  Schools,  and  showed  the  important  place  which  they 
occupy,  and  the  need  they  supply  in  the  Educational  System  of 
the  Province. 

Following  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  ofiicers 
for  the  coming  year  were  elected  as  follows: 

Honorary  President       -    R.  H.  Cowley. 

President      -         -         -    W.  B.  Wiedenhammer,  Exeter,  Ont. 

Vice-President       -        -    N.  Willison. 

Secretary-Treasurer        -    A.  C.  Bernath,  Huntsville. 

Councillors   -         -         -     Mrs.   Burchill,   Miss  M.   H.   Tupling, 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Carbert,  H.  Loucks, 

E.  H.  Lindsey. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  4.30. 

Continuation  teachers  enrolled  during  1910:  A.  C.  Bernath, 
Huntsville;  J.  H.  Cameron,  Brussels;  R.  H.  Carbert,  Thorn- 
bury;  T.  E.  Langford,  Ingersoll;  H.  Davidson,  AUiston;  Bessie 
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McCamus,  Brussels;  Jean  Burchill,  Burk's  Falls;  A.  Cameron, 
Powassan;  G.  E.  Wightman,  Princeton;  Annie  M.  Johnston, 
Exeter;  Minnie  H.  Tupling,  Shelburne;  Thos.  Allan,  Durham; 
E.  H.  Lindsay,  Grand  Valley;  Margaret  E.  Craig,  North  Gower; 
Miss  M.  A.  White,  Guelph;  Clara  McTaggart,  Clarksburg;  O.  F. 
Brigham,  Highgate;  Miss  E.  M.  Ball,  Hanover;  Lulu  Edmunds, 
Huntsville;  G.  E.  Armour,  Highgate;  A  F.  Hare,  Tilbury; 
Edward  M.  H.  Ward,  Creemore;  W.  B.  Harvey,  Lakefield;  W. 
B.  Wiedenhammer,  Exeter;  N.  Willison,  Coldwater;  Jas.  M. 
Smith,  "New  Hamburg;  H.  Loucks,  Morewood;  J.  A.  Magee, 
Hanover. 
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We,  the  undersigned  auditors,  have  examined  the  vouchers,  summaries 
and  books  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hendry,  and  have 
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PRESIDENT  WARD'S  ADDRESS. 

Upon  looking  over  the  list  of  Past  Presidents  of  this  Association 
and  their  annual  messages  to  its  members  I  find  that  list  contains 
the  names  of  those  so  eminent  in  educational  work  that  it  is  with 
a  feeling  of  great  responsibility  resting  upon  me  that  I  occupy 
this  position  to-night.  The  nature  of  their  messages  has  been 
very  diverse,  and  has  presented  a  wealth  of  material,  which  has 
been  worthy  of  them,  on  the  various  subjects  they  have  dealt 
with.  Many  of  them  have  reflected  honor  on  this  Association  by 
becoming  its  Presidents,  but  the  Association  has  now  reached  such 
a  standing  among  the  educational  organizations  of  the  world  that 
it  honors  the  one  chosen  as  President.  I  thank  you  for  the  honor 
you  have  conferred  on  me,  and  I  hope  I  may  not  prove  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  you  have  thus  reposed  in  me. 

During  the  past  year,  at  least  two  very  prominent  members  of 
this  Association  have  gone  to  their  reward.  I  refer  to  Mrs.  J. 
Hoodless,  of  Hamilton,  who  took  such  a  prominent  part  in  the 
organization  and  work  of  the  Home  Science  Section,  and  who  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  was  chosen  its  Honorary  President ;  and 
to  John  Ball  Dow,  B.A,,  of  Whitby,  who  has  for  many  years 
been  a  very  active  member  of  the  Trustees'  Department  and  who, 
four  yeafs  ago,  was  President  of  the  General  Association,  and 
gave  an  inspiring  address  on  "  ]!^ationalizing  Education,"  wtich 
subject  I  hope  may  be  kept  before  us  until  there  is  at  least  some 
bond  in  education  as  well  as  in  educators  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Instead  of  attempting  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  any  single 
educational  topic  of  present  and  vital  interest  to  us — and  the  num- 
ber of  such  topics  seems  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  in  the 
educational  world — I  shall,  with  your  permission,  rather  attempt 
to  bring  before  you  the  conditions  with  which  we  are  face  to  face 
and  the  necessity  for  action  on  our  part  if  we  are  to  be  a  force  for 
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good  in  this  great  Province  which  we  are  all  anxious  to  serve  by 
assisting  in  the  development  of  its  most  important  resource — the 
boys  and  girls. 

The  membership  of  this  Association  is  rather  unique  in  that 
each  individual  represents  only  his  own  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
of  education,  and  not  to  any  extent  either  any  organized  con- 
stituency or  the  advancement  of  his  own  material  interests.  When 
we  find  more  than  one  thousand  people  gather'ed  from  such  a 
motive  what  an  influence  they  should  wield. 

To  anyone  who  examines  the  programmes  of  this  Association 
for  a  number  of  years  past,  there  is  apparent  a  gradual  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  discussed.  From  the  technical  dis- 
cussion of  Latin  verbs  and  English  gerunds,  we  have  turned  to 
the  general  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  in 
education,  and  there  has  been  a  much  greater  tendency  to  view 
education  as  a  whole,  as  shown  in  the  greater  number  of  joint 
meetings  of  Departments  and  Sections  in  recent  years.  We  think 
this  is  as  it  should  be,  and  we  hope  the  results  of  this  year's  meet- 
ing may  be  very  far  reaching.  The  nature  of  the  subjects  on  the 
various  programmes  for  discussion  would  certainly  indicate  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  re-constructive  period  in  which  very  vital 
matters  must  be  decided. 

There  is  at  least  one  phase  of  our  work  which  cannot  fail  to 
have  impressed  itself  upon  all.  We  have  for  years  heard  an  out- 
cry regarding  the  overcrowded  nature  of  the  Curricula,  both  as 
regards  the  number  of  subjects  and  the  limit  in  each.  Notwith- 
standing this,  several  new  subjects  have  been  added  without  a 
single  subject  having  been  removed  from  the  course.  These  sub- 
jects have  been  added,  not  merely  in  name,  but  an  extensive  out- 
line of  work  in  each  has  been  submitted ;  in  fact  we  find  on  refer- 
ence to  either  the  official  or  the  proposed  course  of  study  for  the 
elementary  schools,  that  what  may  be  considered  as  the  newer 
subjects  occupy  about  as  much  space  in  the  outline  as  the  older 
subjects.  We  now  frequently  hear  business  men  assert  that  boys 
and  girls  are  not  so  well  grounded  in  the  essentials  as  formerly, 
but  what  is  to  be  expected  with  so  much  more  work  to  do  in  the 
same  amount  of  time,  nay,  in  far  less  time ;  for,  while  the  number 
of  school  hours  remains  unchanged,  there  is  in  some  quarters  a 
desire  to  lessen  the  amount  of  or  even  do  away  entirely  with 
home-work,  and,  when  some  of  us  recall  the  many  hours  required 
to    accomplish    our    tasks  whether  in  Elementary,  Secondary  or 
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University  work,  we  are  rather  led  to  wonder  how  so  much  is 
accomplished  under  present  conditions. 

How,  then,  has  the  present  condition  been  reached  ?  There 
never  has  been,  apparently,  any  question  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
as  to  the  necessity  for  the  older  subjects  in  'any  system  of  educa- 
tion. That  was  for  a  time  considered  suffi<;ient,  but  as  the  im- 
portance of  otter  subjects  was  impressed  on  the  authorities  they 
were  added,  possibly  without  adequate  consideration  and  adjust- 
ment of  educational  values.  Much  is  being  done  to  improve  ele- 
mentary education  and  the  position  of  the  elementary  teacher; 
secondary  education  has  by  no  means  been  neglected;  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  treated,  financially  at  least,  both  publicly  and 
privately,  in  a  way  previously  unknown,  and  the  effort  to  extend 
to  the  parts  of  the  Province  more  remote  from  the  larger  urban 
centres  as  fully  as  possible  the  benefits  of  secondary  education, 
by  encouragimg  and  assisting  in  the  formation  of  Continuation 
Schools  and  Fifth  Classes,  is  proving  a  marked  success.  Neither 
has  tbe  training  of  teachers  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  work  been 
overlooked.  A  longer  and  better  course  of  professional  training 
has  been  established  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Normal 
Schools  and  the  establishment  of  Faculties  of  Education. 

Have  all  these  changes  been  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
the  besit  results  ?  One  would  naturally  expect  to  commence  at  the 
foundation  to  raise  an  enduring  structure.  While  we  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  teacher  must  ever  remain  a  large  factor 
in  education,  still  he  may  be  greatly  aided  or  hampered  by  the 
nature  of  the  material  which  he  must  present.  There  had  been 
no  cihange  in  text-books  for  a  number  of  years  and  the  time  was 
opportune  for  any  changes  in  either  the  number  of  subjects  or  the 
amount  of  each  to  be  taught.  Instead  of  such  an  opportunity 
being  seized  for  basic  re-construction,  we  find  the  consideration 
of  educational  values  and  of  the  course  of  study  as  a  wtole,  has 
been  left  in  abeyance  while  special  subjects  have  been  outlined 
by  specialists  in  those  subjects,  lihus  leading  to  a  course  of  study 
in  whidh  each  subject  is  complete  in  itself,  but  which  as  a  whole  is 
anomalous,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher,  imposisiblo. 
Thetn  again  we  find  that  in  some  cases  at  least  the  making  of  the 
text-books,  essentially  in  the  hands  of  teehmcally  expert  officials, 
has  preceded  the  outlining  of  the  course  of  study.  In  the  matter 
of  teaciier-itraining  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  the  train- 
ing for  a  higher  certificate  should  be  more  extensive  than  that  for 
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a  lower  grade  or  sTiould  be  based  on  tbe  knowledge  and  experience 
required  for  such  lower  certificate,  but  we  find  tbat  each  requires 
about  the  same  length  of  time  after  the  completion  of  the  academic 
work  required  in  each  case,  the  lower  grade  of  certificate  as  a 
matter  of  fact  occupying  the  longer  period,  and  thus,  While  the 
teacher's  academic  knowledge  may  be  greater,  he  may  commence 
his  course  for  the  higher  grade  of  certificate  without  any  previous 
preparation,  either  in  training  or  experience,  for  the  reception  of 
such  higher  professional  training,  and  it  becomes  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  how  mudh  he  can  digest  in  the  course  of  the  training 
year,  and  whether  he  is  able  to  profitably  receive  all  that  is 
attempted  in  the  time.  There  also  seems  to  be  a  growing 
tendency  to  depend  on  the  reports  of  inspectors  or  other  govern- 
ment officials  for  the  standing  of  teachers  and  the  work  of  th^ 
sdhools  rather  than  on  the  results  of  government  or  other  examina- 
tion tests.  These  and  other  matters  should  be  subjects  for  free 
and  open  discussion  on  our  part  and  of  proper  representation  to 
the  Minister. 

If,  then,  these  conditions  are  ndt  satisfactory,  not  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  profession  as  such,  but  from  the  broadest 
educational  standpoint,  what  can  be  done  to  improve  them?  It 
may  be  suggested  that  we  have  an  Advisory  Council  of  Educa- 
tion elected  by  ourselves,  and  we  should  present  our  case  through 
them.  The  Act  under  whic'h  the  Council  is  constituted  gives 
them  power  to  meet  only  when  called  by  the  Minisiter  and  to  dis- 
cuss only  such  subjec'ts  as  may  be  submitted  to  them.  It  is  more 
than  possible  that  this  lack  of  power  of  initiative  may  account 
for  the  little  interest  shown  in  the  recent  elections. 

Our  Association  then  through  its  General  Sessions  and  Depart- 
ments becomes  our  only  medium  for  the  expression  of  our  views, 
and  we  can  expect  them  to  have  weight  only  as  they  are  wise  and 
judicious.  It,  therefore,  becomes  us  to  diecide  carefully,  and 
then  to  present  our  decisions  with  ample  reasons  to  the  Minister, 
and  I  have  reason  personally  to  know  how  courteously  and  oare- 
fnlly  both  he  and  his  officials  receive  and  weigh  not  so  much 
always  the  decisions  as  the  reasons  and  arguments  presented 
therewith.  Of  course  the  Government  may  be  presumed  to  be 
desirous  of  keeping  abreast  of  what  is  most  desirable  in  educa- 
tion, but  how  can  we  expect  our  advice  to  be  accepted  by  a  Min- 
ister politically  responsible  except  it  be  accompanied  by  reasons 
wtich  will  convince  his  colleagues?     Knowing  (the  conditions  as 
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we  do,  there  is  no  body  whose  deliberations  and  decisions  are 
more  entitled  to  be  considered,  and  I  shall  venture  the  assertion, 
based  on  a  measure  of  experience,  will  receive  more  careful 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Educational  authorities.  The  Min- 
ister sayis  in  his  last  report :  "  The  Department  is  glad  to  recog- 
nize the  assistance  of  the  committees  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association,  under  the  auspices  of  whidh  useful  body  a  draft 
syllabus  of  studies  was  compiled  and  sent  out  to  the  teachers  of 
the  Province  during  the  year,  for  their  consideration  ani 
report."  I  should  like  to  add  that  it  was  only  through  the 
courtesy, and  assistance  of  the  Minister  that  it  was  possible  to 
present  the  draft  syllabus  in  such  form  and  have  it  so  widely 
distributed. 

Even  a  casual  glance  at  the  programme  of  almost  any  Deparo- 
ment  of  this  Association  will  convince  one  that  tOie  most  promin- 
ent subject  for  discussion  this  year  is  the  Course  of  Study,  with 
special  reference  to  its  overcrowded  condition  in  both  Elementary 
anid  Secondary  Education,  to  say  nothing  of  the  University, 
where,  of  course,  overcrowding  is  not  felt  so  much  on  account  of 
specialization  on  the  part  of  both  professors  and  students.  This 
overcrowding  is  most  acute  in  the  Elementary  Schools  where 
there  can  be  no  specialization  on  the  part  of  either  teacher  or 
pupil,  or  specialization  only  at  the  expense  of  some  other  subject 
or  subjects  on  that  course. 

This  condition  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  whole  problem 
of  the  nature  and  content  of  education  and  of  educational  values. 
It  would  appear  that  the  educational  authorities  in  Ontario  have 
been  hoping  that  this  greater  question  would  in  some  way  eithc* 
suddenly  vanish  or  undertake  to  solve  itself.  As  we  have  already 
indicated,  the  almost  invariable  rule  appears  to  have  been  that 
when  some  new  subject  could  no  longer  be  ignored  some  enthus- 
iastic specialist  in  that  subject,  was  looked  for,  and  if  one  could 
not  be  found  at  home  it  became  necessary  to  import  one  upon 
whose  shoulders  was  placed  the  responsibility  of  producing  an 
outline  of  work  that  would  do  justice  to  the  newly  introduced 
subject.  Summer  or  other  short-'term  courses  for  teachers  were 
provided,  explanatory  and  descriptive  circulars  were  issued,  and 
the  subject  had  an  established  place  on  our  course  of  study.  Yoii 
will  notice  we  have  uttered  no  word  of  condemnation  either  of  the 
value  of  any  single  new  subject  or  yet  of  the  method  of  its  intro- 
duction and  possible  steeling  of  many  hearts  of  both  teachers  and 
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pupils  to  the  shortening  of  time  for  the  subjects  which  pre- 
viously occupied  the  whole  field.  What  we  do  think  is  much 
more  serious,  is  that  this  operation  has  been  repeated  again  and 
again,  and  we  now  find  the  curricula  in  their  present  overcrowded 
condition. 

These  new  subjects  have  forced  their  vray  in,  we  believe,  not 
solely  because  some  enthusiast  took  iihem  up,  but  because  there 
was  some  dem^and  for  a  new  element  in  the  training  of  the  boys 
and  girls.  So  long  as  our  country  was  in  a  primitive  condition 
without  any  large  centres  of  population  every  hand  and  eye 
received  skill  and  variety  in  training  through  the  large  variety 
of  work  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  each.  There  was  scarcely  any 
division  of  labor  and  each  member  of  society  came  in  contact 
with  almost  every  operation  in  providing  the  necessaries  of  life, 
in  so  far  at  least  as  to  understand  them  if  not  to  take  part  in  the 
actual  performance  of  them.  The  training  which  he  did  not  thus 
get  was  what  was  provided  in  the  schools,  and  if  he  got  that  also 
he  might  be  considered  as  completing  a  well-rounded  education. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  with  the  very  minute  division  of 
labor  in  every  walk  of  life  in  these  days,  whether  on  the  farm, 
with  all  the  improved  machinery  and  methods,  in  the  factory 
w*here  the  workman  performs  only  one  simple  operation  and 
knows  very  little  perhaps  of  the  many  other  operations  necessary 
to  produce  a  marketable  product,  or  even  the  professions  where 
men  specialize  along  one  line  only,  there  is  much  more  tendency 
for  the  individual  to  become  only  a  cog  in  a  wheel  rather  than  a 
complete  machine,  may  we  say.  Is  it  then  the  business  of  educa- 
tion to  fill  in  what  would  seem  to  be  lacking  in  such  a  narrow 
sphere?  Kot  exactly  so,  but  it  is  perhaps  its  purpose  to  prevent 
the  soul  or  life  from  ever  becoming  so  completely  narrowed. 

Having  said  so  much  to  prove  the  necessity  for  the  introduction 
of  new  subjects  and  hence  necessarily  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  limit  as  a  whole,  we  think  that,  having  arrived  at  a  stage  in 
which  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  education  we  are  face 
to  face  with  the  impossible,  the  time  has  arrived  for  an  exhaustive 
consideration  of  the  whole  question,  possibly  by  a  government 
commission  on  which  every  interest  slhould  be  properly  repre- 
sented and  which  would  be  given  'ample  time  and  opportunity  to 
secure  sufficient  evidence  as  to  what  subjects  should  be  taught 
and  the  general  relation  of  educational  values  to  the  special 
requirements  of  the  various  sections  of  the  community.      There 
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is  at  present  a  commission  on  Ihe  "  Conservation  of  Natural  Re- 
sources," and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  engaged  in  the 
training  of  a  greater  resource,  and  one  which  may  receive  even 
more  injury  if  improperly  dealt  with. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  wish  for  each  Department  and 
Section  of  this  Association  the  fullest  measure  of  profit  and 
success  in  its  deliberations,  and  that  each  member  may  return  to 
his  labors  with  a  new  inspiration  to  nobler  and  better  effort. 
I'ermit  me  also  to  remind  you  that  our  Association  is  entering 
on  the  fiftieth  year  of  its  active  work,  and  we  hope  you  will 
make  ample  provision  for  a  suitable  celebration  of  that 
anniversary. 
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PRESIDENT  FALCONER'S  ADDRESS. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  short  year  since  I  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  to  you  from  this  place  some  words  of  welcome  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association.  I  may  again 
say  that  we  in  the  University  are  glad  to  see  you,  and  to  have 
you  meet  within  our  precincts.  We  are  glad  to  see  you,  because 
you  are  a  sign  of  the  coming  summer,  and  from  my  own  point 
of  view  I  always  rejoice  in  the  fact  of  the  coming  summer.  But 
we  are  glad  to  see  you  also  because  of  what  you  bring  to  us.  You 
come  from  without,  and  you  move  hither  and  thither  across  the 
grounds  and  through  the  buildings.  We  who  are  doing  our 
ordinary  routine  work  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  new  faces  and 
of  being  aware  of  the  vigorous  life  that  we  are  sometimes  apt  to 
forget,  which  is  being  lived  beyond  our  immediate  circle.  We 
are  glad  also  to  have  you  with  us  because  we  look  upon  you  as 
comrades,  because  we  know  that  we  are  all  together  endeavour- 
ing to  fulfil  the  same  type  of  work;  because  we  know  that  your 
success  means  our  success,  and  that  our  success  means  your  suc- 
cess; because  we  feel  that  whatever  people  beyond  our  profession 
believe,  we  at  least,  dealing  with  the  great  problems  of  education, 
are  contributing  one  of  the  most  essential  elements,  perhaps  the 
most  essential  element,  to  the  building  of  the  nation  that  we  all 
love,  and  for  the  future  of  which  we  all  hope  so  strongly.  We 
are  glad  to  see  you  because  we  know  that  by  meeting  together 
and  by  the  commingling  of  so  many  people  engaged  in  different 
phases  of  education,  there  will  result  through  this  interchange  of 
thought  a  new  life  and  a  new  impulse  for  many  of  us.  Some  of 
you,  I  am  sure,  will  be  persuaded  that  your  meetings  are  going 
to  be  a  success,  especially  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
reading  papers,  or  who  have  been  wont  in  the  past  (and  will 
still  maintain  the  habit)  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  these 
days  before  us.  We  always  believe  that  meetings  of  this  kind 
are  a  success,  and  there  will  doubtless  be  a  great  deal  of  vigorous 
interchange  of  thought.  We  all  owe  a  great  duty,  however,  to 
the  silent  member.  If  it  were  not  for  the  silent  member,  what 
could  those  accomplish  who  have  so  much  talking  to  do  ?  So, 
on  behalf  of  those  who  will  speak  to  you,  I  want  to  thank  the 
silent  member  in  prospect  to-night.  And  I  should  suppose  I 
have  a  right  to  speak  on  behalf  of  those  who  will  read  papers  and 
take  part  in  the  discussions,  and    express    the    hope    that    there 
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will  not  be  too  many  of  the  silent  members  who  will  forget  their 
privilege  of  keeping  silence  and  so  curtail  the  time  of  others. 
You  silent  members  also  have  your  advantages.  Not  only  do 
you  contribute  to  us  who  speak,  by  affording  us  the  opportunity 
of  making  some  experiments  as  to  the  value  of  our  utterances; 
you  have  great  privileges,  also,  in  the  fact  that  you  have  not  to 
give  expression  to  your  thoughts,  and  you  can  be  as  arrogant  as 
you  please.  The  speaker  cannot  afford  to  be  arrogant,  but  you 
may,  and  I  have  not  any  doubt  that  you  will  exercise  silently 
your  rights  of  criticism.  Ladies  and  gentlemen — I  am  speaking 
to  the  silent  members — remember  that  this  fact  of  criticism  is  a 
most  valuable  asset — to  be  able  to  criticise  what  you  hear,  to  be 
able  to  sift  what  is  wise  from  what  is  unwise.  Should  I  say 
that  there  will  be  much  need  of  that  sifting?  I  should  not  like 
to  pass  judgment  on  that  point  so  soon;  but  you  will  grow  in 
power  if  you  keep  your  minds  alert,  even  if  you  do  keep  your 
tongues  quiet ;  and  then  you-  will  carry  home  the  rich  treasure 
of  wisdom^  and  that  rich  treasure  you  will  be  able  to  work  out 
into  action,  I  hope,  if  not  into  words. 

l^ow,  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you  with  any  more  frivolous 
remarks;  you  are  too  serious  a  body  to  want  to  be  detained  in 
any  frivolous  way.  Let  me  say,  before  I  sit  down,  that  it  is  good 
for  us  all  to  meet  together,  for  the  reason  that  it  enables  us 
to  take  fresh  courage.  We  go  back  to  the  routine  of  our  life,  and 
probably  we  are  all  more  or  less  absorbed  from  day  to  day  in  the 
drudgery  of  ordinary  affairs,  and  most  of  us  have  the  feeling 
again  and  again  that  there  is  some  danger  of  those  ordinary 
affairs  swallowing  up  the  manhood  and  womanhood  that  is 
within  us;  there  is  some  danger  of  our  becoming  mere  machines, 
and  forgetting  that  there  is  something  to  be  gained  in  the  very 
performance  of  work,  drudgery  though  it  may  be,  by  the  spirit 
of  endurance  and  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  whereby  we  may  see 
through  the  drudgery  some  purpose  towards  which  we  are  work- 
ing. It  is  not  the  ability  to  teach  our  children  how  to  spell,  how 
to  calculate  aright,  or  to  give  them  the  facts  of  natural  science; 
it  is  not  that  ability  that  counts  primarily  in  the  teacher.  The 
true  ability  of  every  teacher  is  the  ability  to  preserve,  through 
the  drudgery  of  teaching  these  facts — drudgery  that  becomes 
more  insistent,  perhaps,  every  day — the  spirit  that  finds  the  soul 
in  it;  that  looks  to  the  results  that  will  follow  from  accuracy, 
from  the  impartation  of  language,  and  from  the  methods  of  in- 
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struction  in  the  higher  sciences — the  faith  that  we  are  impart- 
ing certain  qualities  that  are  bound  to  result  in  a  permanent 
asset  of  character  for  the  Province  and  for  the  country  at  large. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  close  better  than  by  quoting  a  remark 
that  I  siaw  in  one  of  the  volumes  on  Education  that  Dr.  Sadler 
edited  some  time  ago,  in  which  he  said  that  in  France  an 
endeavour  is  now  being  made  to  discover,  through  the  soul  of  the 
school,  the  very  soul  of  the  nation  itself.  I  believe  that  if 
we  keep  that  before  us,  even  our  drudgery  will  be  eliminated;  if 
we  realize  that  in  our  daily  tasks  we  are  aiming  to  discover  what 
is  of  value  in  those  whom  we  are  teaching;  so  to  discover  it  that 
thereby  we  may  be  able  to  discover  the  real  soul  of  the  Canadian 
people,  and  may  build  that  soul  up  in  true  manliness.  I  welcome 
you  very  sincerely  on  behalf  of  the  University.  I  regret  that  I 
have  had  to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Pyne,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  necessary  to  say  that  teachers  from  any  part  of  the  Province 
should  always  feel  that  in  coming  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
they  are  coming  to  a  centre  at  which  they  need  no  formal  welcome. 


7  0.  E.  A. 
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THE  FADS  AND  FRILLS  IN  EDUCATION. 

Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University. 

(Stenograpliic  Report.) 

I  realize  that  my  subject  has  a  slightly  sensational  ring,  but  I 
wish  to  discuss  it  with  you  in  a  serious  way.  The  colleges  have 
extended  their  courses  within  recent  years,  and  amplified  them 
until  the  college  curriculum  resembles  a  university  curriculum 
in  the  variety  of  courses  which  it  offers.  This  has  been  done  in 
order  to  bring  the  College  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  In  like  manner  the  curriculum  of  the  elemen- 
tary school,  as  also  tliat  of  the  secondary  school,  has  been  extended 
in  order  tlhat  the  training  might  more  adequately  meet  the  needs 
of  the  children  of  to-day.  This  extension  has  led  to  a  condition 
which  the  speaker  who  preceded  me,  the  President,  characterized 
as  the  overloaded  condition  of  the  curriculum,  and  we  all  feel 
the  pressure  of  the  unduly  large  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
This  question  has  many  aspects,  and  in  the  short  time  allowed 
me  I  can  speak  of  only  a  few  of  them.  Years  ago,  as  the  President 
has  said,  a  great  deal  of  information  was  acquired  out  of  school 
which  to-day  has  to  be  acquired  in  school.  Even  now 
the  larger  part  of  education  is  in  all  cases  got  out  of 
school,  before  the  child  enters,  and  even  out  of  school  hours  while 
his  school  period  lasts,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
This  is  so  true  that  when  we  discuss  educational  values  we  can- 
not afford  to  estimate  the  educational  value  of  a  subject  by  what  it 
accomplishes  while  the  pupil  attends  school.  We  must  estimate 
the  educational  value  of  a  study  by  What  it  accomplishes  for  a  per- 
son's education  all  through  life.  You  remember  the  familiar  anec- 
dote which  Herodotus  tells  of  Solon  meeting  Croesus,  and  being 
asked  by  Croesus  whether  he  did  not  think  he  (Croesus)  was  the 
happiest  of  men,  replied  in  substance,  "  I  cannot  tell ;  you  are  not 
dead  yet ;  many  things  can  yet  happen  to  you."  You  cannot  tell 
whether  a  person  has  led  a  perfectly  happy  life  until  that  life 
has  been  lived ;  you  cannot  tell  what  a  study  will  do  until  its  full 
effect  upon  the  entire  life  can  be  estimated.  Now,  when  we  look 
upon  education  values  in  that  sense,  many  things  taught  in  school 
have  a  lower  educational  value  than  we  think  they  have;  and 
otiher  things  which  we  perhaps  do  not  fully  appreciate  in  school 
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during  the  school  period  have  a  higher  educational  value. 
We  might  describe  the  school  briefly  as  an  institution  which 
has  for  its  function  the  beginning  of  the  processes  of  develop- 
ment, mental  'and  moral,  whidh  shall  afterguards  be  taken  up  and 
continued  by  life.  Therefore,  the  school  must  connect  most 
closely  with  life  in  that  sense  as  well  as  in  several  other  senses ; 
it  must  begin  processes  of  development  which  life  shall  afterwards 
take  up.  Now,  if  the  process  of  development  in  school  is  cut  off 
abruptly  when  school  days  are  over,  and  does  not  connect  with 
life,  the  development  ends,  or  there  is  further  development  only  in 
an  indirect  way.  If  the  process  of  development  begun  in  school 
is  immediately  cau^t  up  by  the  environmental  forces  of  life, 
then  the  educational  value  of  it  is  very  much  greater  than  the 
'teacher  realizes. 

Education,  then,  we  might  describe  as  a  process  of  develop- 
ment that  begins  at  the  cradle,  so  far  as  we  can  control  it  at 
present,  and  continues  to  the  gr'ave.  Everything  that  influences 
our  life,  or  in  any  way  makes  us  dift'ereiit  from  what  we  other- 
wise should  have  been,  educates  us.  The  function  of  the  school 
is  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  child  to  be  rightly  educated  the  rest 
of  his  days  by  the  environments  of  life. 

A  vast  deal  of  education  is  always  got  out  of  school.  In  years 
gone  by,  as  the  President  has  intimated,  this  education  out  of 
school  was  more  effective  than  it  is  to-day.  We  were  then  a 
nation  of  farmers;  now  we  are  rapidly  becoming  an  urban  popu- 
lation. Even  those  v^o  are  on  farms  no  longer  engage  in  the 
skilled  labor  that  the  farmer  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  from  there 
back,  engaged  in  when  h©  made  his  wagons,  shoed  his  horse,  made 
the  harness,  and  sometimes  made  even  the  shoes  for  his  children. 
He  knew  half  a  dozen  trades.  To-day  the  farmer  buys  every- 
thing whicOi  requires  skill  to  make,  and  there  is  little  left  on  the 
farm  but  unskilled  labor,  so  far  as  the  hand-work  is  concerned, 
although  now  we  are  making  farming  so  scientific  that  there  must 
be,  along  with  that  unskilled  labor,  a  good  deal  of  intelligence 
and  thought.  But  the  manual  and  industrial  training  on  the 
farm  is  to-day  not  what  it  was. 

The  older  situdies  of  the  curriculum  are  spoken  of  as  the 
"essentials"  of  the  course  of  study,  and  unfortunately  teachers 
have  adopted  that  designation.  The  newer  studies  that  have  oome 
in  are  often  called  the  "  non-essentials,"  or  the  "  frills  "  and  the 
"fads."    These  essentials,  so-called,  are  essentials;  it  is  necessary 
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to  be  able  to  spell  correctly;  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  read 
and  to  write.  All  these  things  are  necessary;  nobody  denies  it. 
And  yet  the  importance  of  spelling  has  undoubtedly  been  ex- 
aggerated. The  Englisih  language  is  the  most  irrationally 
spelled  language  in  the  World  of  all  the  languages  of  cultivated 
people.  A  Frenchman  once  said  that  he  found  it  easy  to  master 
the  English  language  after  he  had  once  learned  the  pronouncia- 
tiJon  of  the  silent  letters,  and  I  think  he  hit  the  difficulty  that  our 
children  have.  When  we  once  come  to  reform  our  spelling  and 
make  it  more  rational,  this  question  of  learning  to  spell  will 
become  a  simpler  one,  as  it  is  in  Germany,  where  there  is  a 
language  almost  phonetic.  l^ow,  these  arc  unquestionably 
essential  studies;  but  when  we  come  to  translate  these  things  into 
actual  life,  the  perspective  changes  somewhat,  and  we  find  other' 
kinds  of  knowledge  also  essential.  Who  ever  discharged  a  cook 
because  she  could  not  spell  or  because  she  could  not  write  a 
legible  letter  ?  There  are  times  when  it  is  more  essential  that 
a  woman  should  be  able  to  make  and  mend  the  garments  of  the 
family  than  that  she  should  spell  in  a  faultless  way.  These 
are  essentials,  too,  and  are  no  longer  taught  in  the  home,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  they  have  to  be  taught  in  school. 
Therefore,  the  contrast  between  essentials  and  non-essentials 
is  a  contrast  between  equals,  and  is  out  of  place ;  and  to 
speak  of  the  one  class  of  studies  as  "  frills "  and  "  fads," 
and  of  the  other  as  "  essentials,"  is  to  confuse  thought  by  the  use 
of  question-begging  epithets.  So  we  teachers  who  will  have  to 
solve  this  problem  will  have  to  do  some  straight  thinking,  and 
clear  our  vocabulary  of  misleading  terms. 

There  are  certain  assumptions  in  popular  thought  which  are 
fundamentally  false.  One  of  these  is  the  old  saying  that  it  is 
better  that  a  person  should  know  a  few  things  thoroughly  than 
know  many  things  superficially.  The  word  "  thor<ough "  may 
be  used  in  two  senses.  It  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  ex'haustive 
knowledge.  In  that  sense  you  would  not  pretend  to  say  that  a 
pupil  in  the  elementary  scho^ols  can  know  anything  thoroughly. 
It  may  mean  that  you  should  know  clearly  what  you  do  know; 
yet  young  children  cannot  know  even  clearly  most  of  what  they 
know.  Knowledge  grows  not  only  by  accretion,  or  in  quantity; 
it  grows  also  in  the  immature  mind  in  clearness  and  definiteness, 
S)o  that  a  child  at  fourteen  knows  not  only  more  than  he  knew  at 
eight,  but  What  he  knew  at  eight  vaguely  he  now  knows  more 
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clearly.  In  neither  sense,  therefore,  can  a  young  child  know 
anything  thoroughly.  JSTow,  this  old  saw  is  true  of  the  adult 
only,  not  of  children.  We  adults  must  be  able  to  know  and 
to  do  some  one  thing  thoroughly,  and  the  less  native  ability 
we  have  the  more  narrow  we  must  be  in  order  to  be  thorough  and 
effective. 

As  a  corollary  from  this  we  may  say  that  the  younger  the 
child  the  more  subjects  he  can  carry  in  school  at  any  one  time; 
the  higher  up  you  go  in  the  course  of  study,  the  fewer  the  sub- 
jects the  pupil  can  carry  simultaneously.  The  kindergarten  in 
one  morning  may  touch  upon  the  whole  gamut  of  the  sciences,  but 
touches  them  lightly.  The  young  child  cannot  look  deeply  into 
anything;  he  cannot  hold  his  attention  on  any  one  thing  for  a 
long  time,  therefore  there  must  be  frequent  change  of  subject  tj 
keep  the  interest.  President  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  once 
said :  "  The  function  of  primary  education  is  to  graft  the  soul  all 
over  with  buds,  and  let  them  grow  separately  for  awhile."  Co- 
ordination comes  when  the  mind  is  mature  enough  to  see  rela- 
tions, and  not  before  that.  In  the  elementary  school  the  studies 
must  still  be  many.  "When  the  pupil  reaches  the  High  School, 
four  studies  to  be  carried  at  one  time  are  enough;  in  College, 
three  or  four ;  when  he  gets  to  the  University  he  limits  his  work 
to  a  major  and  two  minors,  and  they  oug'ht  to  be  related.  In 
other  wtcrds,  in  the  more  advanced  work  you  secure  breadth 
through  depth.  The  only  way  to  get  breadth  in  elementary  work 
is  through  variety  of  subjects. 

There  is  an  impression  that  these  neweo*  studies  have  crowded 
out,  more  or  less,  the  older  studies.  And  that  is  true  in  a 
measure,  but  the  inference  that  if  all  the  time  in  school  were 
devoted  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  history, 
these  subjects  would  be  taught  better  than  they  now  are.  That 
is  to  say,  when  the  teaching  of  spelling  does  not  produce  the 
results  that  are  desirable,  the  only  remedy  that  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation usually  think  of  is  to  increase  the  time  devoted  to  it. 
When  the  arithmetic  is  not  taught  as  effectively  as  it  should  be, 
the  one  remedy  thought  of  is  to  "  double  the  time."  It  has  been 
demonstrated  pretty  conclusively  by  extensive  experimenting  that 
you  cannot  use  profitably  more  than  about  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  in  actual  set  spelling  lessons  in  elementary  schools. 
Schools  vary  very  much  in  the  time  devoted  to  spelling — from 
twenty  minutes  to  one  hour — and  you  cannot  trace  the  difference 
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in  the  results.  There  seems  to  be  a  saturation  point  which  J;he 
immature  minds  of  children  reach  every  day.  They  can  take  in 
profitably  in  any  subject  only  about  so  much.  It  is  probably 
due — if  I  may  suggest  a  plausible  explanation — to  the  lack  of 
continuous  attention  and  sustained  interest.  Until  that  power 
is  gained,  doubling  the  time  will  not  make  much  difference. 
Forty  minutes  for  arithmetic,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  at  most  for 
spelling,  is  all  you  can  use  profitably;  and  I  should  say  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  minutes  a  day  each  for  geography  and  his- 
tory, even  in  the  upper  grades,  is  absolutely  all  you  can  use;  and 
you  can  get  along  with  less.  When  we  have  once  standardized 
our  curriculum  as  far  as  these  time  limits  are  concerned,  I  be- 
lieve there  will  be  room  for  the  newer  subjects.  In  that 
direction,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  a  part  of  the  solution  of  this 
problem. 

The  essentials,  so-called,  moreover,  contain  a  great  many 
things,  even  now  after  much  elimination,  that  are  not  only 
not  essential  but  are  really  worthless.  The  geography  used  to 
bristle  with  definitions.  There  was  a  whole  catechism  extend- 
ing over  many  pages  whic'h  the  children  memorized.  That  was 
not  only  useless  work,  but  it  was  harmful,  because  it  disgusted 
children  with  geography.  Is  it  not  singular  that  we  never  felt 
the  need  of  definitions  in  history  ?  I  have  never  discovered  the 
explanation  Why  there  has  never  been  a  definition  of  history 
within  any  text-book.  We  defined  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
all  the  other  subjects.  Yet  there  was  room  for  defining  "  colony," 
"  revolution,"  "  government,"  "  captain,"  "  general,"  "  regi- 
ment," and  a  great  many  other  things.  Arithmetic  bristled  with 
definitions  that  were  utterly  useless,  most  of  them  unintelligible 
to  the  children,  and  some  to  the  teacher.  The  text-books  were 
full  of  rules  that  were  perhaps  necessary  for  the  poor  teacher,  but 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  good  teacher.  The  author  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  geographies  used  to-day  in  my  part  of  the  country 
told  me  himself  that  he  could  not  answer  one-seventh  of  the  map 
questions  that  he  put  in  his  book  for  children  to  study.  By 
eliminating  these  and  other  useless  things  room  is  found  for  these 
newer  studies.  I  do  not  know  conditions  in  Canada,  but  if  you 
come  to  the  United  States  I  venture  to  say  that  you  cannot  find 
a  single  city  anywhere  in  Which  these  newer  studies  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  schools,  and  in  which  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic    ao-e   well  taug-ht.     If  you   A\ant    to    go   where   these 
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subjects  are  best  taught,  you  must  go  where  the  new  subjects  are 
in  the  curriculum.  So  that  keeping  these  new  subjects  out  really 
has  not  the  effect  of  securing  better  work  in  what  friends  are 
pleased  to  call  the  "  essentials." 

Furthermore,  what  wc  call  the  essential  studies  are  now  better 
taught  in  most  schools  than  they  have  ever  been.  The  popular 
notion  is  that  they  are  not.  Newspapers  repeat  the  assertion 
again  and  again  that  spelling  is  not  taug'ht  as  well  as  it  used  to 
be,  and  writing  and  reading  and  arithmetic  are  not  taught  as 
they  used  to  be  in  the  good  old  days  when  people  fifty  or  sixty 
years  old  went  to  school.  Then  they  further  imagine  that  in  the 
"  little  red  school  house  "  of  New  England,  which  we  speak  of 
down  my  way,  they  used  to  teach  reading  and  spelling  and  arith- 
metic, and  so  on,  thoroug'hly.  Now,  there  is  only  one  basis  for 
that  assertion,  and  that  is,  the  illusions  of  memory.'  All  the 
records  that  I  know — and  there  are  unfortunately  only  a  few — 
tell  just  the  opposite.  Some  years  ago  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the 
Chairman  of  the  School  Board  wrote  an  annual  report  in  which 
he  lamented  the  fact  that  spelling  was  not  taught  at  that  time 
as  it  used  to  be  when  he  was  a  boy.  Some  enterprising  school- 
master went  to  the  trouble  of  looking  up  the  record  of  the  school 
board.  He  went  through  the  old  reports,  and  when  he  got  back 
to  the  period  when  this  chairman  went  to  school,  he  found  a» 
report  which  repeated  the  same  doleful  story — that  spelling 
was  not  then  taught  as  it  used  to  be  when  the  writer  who 
wrote  it  went  to  school  himself.  There  is  another  instance  that 
came  within  my  own  experience.  In  1898  I  was  Superintendent 
of  Schools  at  Springfield,  Mass.  We  moved  from  an  old  High 
School  building  into  a  new  one,  and  in  the  attic  of  the  old 
building  there  was  found  a  precious  volume.  It  was  a 
bound  volume  of  examination  papers  of  the  year  1846.  The 
questions  were  printed,  and  the  children  had  written  the  answers 
between  the  lines  in  the  spaces  left  for  that  purpose.  This  has 
been  written  up  within,  recent  years  in  the  magazines,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  familiar  to  many  of  you.  These  were  the  examination 
papers  of  children  in  1846  w'ho  were  in  the  second  year  of  the 
High  School,  native  American  children,  who  went  to  school  ten 
months  in  the  year ;  they  had  no  disadvantages ;  it  was  as  good 
a  High  School  as  you  could  probably  find  in  New  England  in 
those  days ;  the  examination  in  spelling  consisted  of  twenty  words, 
somewhat  difficult,  but  the  very  kind  of  words  on  which  thev  had 
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been  perpetually  drilled.  Some  of  them  mis-spelled  fifteen,  others 
eighteen,  out  of  twenty.  If  I  remember  correctly,  not  one  got 
all  of  them  rig'ht,  but  several  succeeded  in  getting  all  of  them 
wrong.  Many  of  these  children,  now  elderly  men  and  women, 
are  living  in  the  city  at  present;  they  have  made  their  mark  in 
business ;  some  of  them  are  graduates  of  colleges ;  many  are  ex- 
ceptionally bright  men  and  women.  There  was  absolutely  no  ex- 
planation for  that  condition  of  things  except  the  poor,  inefficient 
teaching  of  spelling  in  those  days. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  students  when  they  enter  College 
to-day  do  not  spell  as  well  as  they  used  to.  There  may  be  one 
justification  for  this  assertion;  in  years  gone  by,  for  the  most 
part,  only  those  young  men  went  to  College  who  had  a  literary 
turn  of  mind  and  who  were  perhaps  natural  spellers.  To-day  a 
large  mass  of  young  men  go  to  College  who  have  business  or 
practical  life  in  view,  and  are  not  literary,  as  college  faculties 
know  only  too  well.  With  this  large  mass  of  students  of  not 
decided  literary  proclivities,  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may 
be  a  large  per  cent,  occasionally  that  don't  spell  well;  but  this 
type  in  former  days  never  entered  College,  and  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  evidence  that  they  could  spell  better  years  ago  than 
they  do  now. 

•  What  I  said  of  spelling,  so  far  as  the  results  of  this  precious 
volume  were  concerned,  is  true  of  arithmetic,  of  geography  and 
of  penmanship.     The  penmanship  was  wretchedly  poor. 

Now,  let  me  give  this  problem  another  setting.  I  spoke  of  an 
education  out  of  school  as  being  effective.  It  gave  us  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Schools  did  not  make  either  of 
those  men;  they  were  made  by  life,  by  education  out  of  school. 
But  think  of  the  enormous  development  the  human  race  went 
through  during  the  prehistoric  period.  No  anthropologist 
would  venture  to  say  positively  how  long  the  hum^an  race  has 
existed  on  this  earth;  but  a  very  moderate  guess. surely  would  be 
some  50,000  years.  Reading  and  writing  go  back,  so  far  as  we 
know,  about  7,000  years ;  and  the  perfection  of  writing  shown 
then  indicates  that  it  was  not  a  new  thing  at  that  time.  So  we 
may  perhaps  legitimately  infer  that  there  was  reading  and  writ- 
ing at  least  8,000  years  ago.  Of  the  50,000  years,  then,  only  dur- 
ing about  7,000  has  there  been  reading  and  writing;  and  from 
7,000  years  ago  down  to  a  century  after  the  invention  of  printing, 
books  had  not  much  to  do  with  the  education  of  the  majority  of 
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people.  The  use  of  books  was  confined  to  the  few.  Puiblic  educa- 
tion, where  the  people  are  reached  through  books,  is  a  modem 
thing.  , 

What,  then,  was  that  prehistoric  education?  Some  anthro- 
pologists tell  us  that  the  human  brain  was  almost  as  large  at  the 
dawn  of  history  as  it  is  to-day.  Undoubtedly  it  is  better 
organized  now,  but  it  was  then  almost  as  largo  as  it  is  to-day. 
That  brain  development  is  the  product  of  pre'historic  education. 
That  brain  was  produced  by  functioning,  and  the  elimination  of 
the  unfit.  I  don't  wish  to  discuss  any  theory  of  heredity,  but  it 
was  the  result,  in  a  very  broad  sense,  of  the  education  our  fore- 
fathers got  before  the  dawn  of  history.  What  was  the  nature  of 
that  education  ?  It  consisted  of  building  huts  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  weather;  of  sewing  together  the  skins  of 
animals  for  clothing;  of  the  preparation  and  cooking  of  food,  and 
the  raising  of  food  plants.  It  consisted  in  fishing  and  hunting, 
in  exercising  ingenuity  in  trapping  and  domesticating  animals. 
It  consisted  in  solving  the  problem  of  fire,  the  problem  of  smelt- 
ing metals,  of  making  tools.  In  brief  it  was  industrial  educa- 
tion; it  was  education  through  the  hand  and  the  eye.  It  was 
education,  furthermore,  by  being  brought  directly  in  contact  with 
nature.  It  was  education  also  through  contact  of  man  with  man, 
in  peace  and  war.  Up  to  the  fighting  of  the  Battle  of  Marathon 
the  education  of  the  Greeks  was  this  sort  of  education  and  not 
book  education.  It  was  that  kind  of  training  that  made  thf 
heroes  of  Greece.  It  was  this  education  which  produced  the 
North  American  Indian.  When  the  white  man  landed  in  this 
country  he  found  some  Indian  chiefs  a  match  for  the  ablest  men 
from  Europe.  They  had  a  brain  equal  in  native  ability  to  that 
of  the  graduate  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  This  prehistoric 
education  is  the  really  old  education ;  the  real  "  fads "  and 
"  frills  "  are  Spelling  and  Reading  and  Writing.  These  are  the 
new  studies ;  these  are  the  modern  things  that  have  done  the 
work  of  education  for  only  a  few  hundred  years.  ISTow,  the 
problem  is  how  to  sav^  ^Hat  effective  old  education  in  the  modern 
school  and  in  modern  j^^c;.  When  we  were  a  nation  of  farmers 
all  such  education  was  given  outside  of  school;  to-day  the  school 
must  take  it  up,  and  it  must  do  more  and  more  from  year  to  year, 
assume  larger  and  larger  responsibilities  in  this  way.  In  olden 
times,  when  this  education  was  given  out  of  school,  it  was  rigiht 
that  the  school  should  confine  itself  to  the  three  R's,  and  be  a  sort 
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of  literary  foot-note  to  the  education  out  of  school.  The  main 
part  of  education  was  got  out  of  school,  and  these  tools  of  reading, 
writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic  that  are  so  valuable,  were  got  in 
school.  To-day  the  process  is  almost  reversed.  The  larger  part 
of  the  work  of  the  school,  the  more  important  part  for  the  lower 
grades  of  mind  at  least,  is  this  old,  practical  education  and  not 
book-work.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  present  strong  trend 
towards  industrial  education.  We  must  somehow  preserve  this 
old  education  in  the  modem  school. 

I  believe,  furthermore,  that  our  school  curriculum  is  too  simple 
instead  of  being  too  crowded.  What  we  need  is  a  variety  of 
elementary  schools.  I  know  that  the  objection  to  that  is  that  it 
is  undemocratic.  No  nation  in  Europe  keeps  together  in  one 
school  and  gives  them  all  the  same  course  for  eight  long  years  the 
children  that  are  to  go  to  the  University  and  the  children  that 
are  to  go  to  work  at  fourteen,  as  we  do.  There  lies  one  of  the 
phases  of  the  solution.  What  we  do  now  is  to  have  one  curricu- 
lum for  the  boy  and  the  girl  that  will  go  to  work  at  fourteen,  and 
the  boy  and  girl  that  go  to  College.  Certain  things  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  fit  one  class  in  order  to  leave  at  fourteen; 
they  musit  have  a  practical  training.  Others  must  have  a  more 
theoretical  training  which  fits  for  College.  By  putting  these 
needs  into  one  curriculum,  and  making  all  children  take  it  we  get 
our  over-crowded  curriculum.  If  our  elementary  sc'hools  would 
differentiate  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  fifth  year  of  school,  as 
they  do  in  Europe,  and  have  one  course  for  those  who  are  to  go 
to  College,  and  another  course  for  those  who  have  to  go  to  work 
at  fourteen,  we  could  solve  this  problem  in  a  relatively  simple 
way.  There  mig'ht  also  be  a  school,  like  the  present  elementary 
sdhool,  for  those  who  cannot  decide  early;  but  to  make  both 
classes  of  children  stay  together  for  eight  years  because  some 
cannot  decide  early  whether  to  go  to  College  or  not  is  a  great 
injustice  to  those  who  can  decide  early.  Dr.  Holmes  says  some- 
where tha;t  in  America  we  are  so  democratic  that  we  are  all 
equal,  and  more  than  equal,  to  one  another.  It  is  a  false  idea  of 
democracy  that  attempts  to  keep  all  children  together.  I  don't 
know  how  it  is  in  your  country,  but  in  the  United  States  we  are 
committing  a  crime  by  not  taking  care  of  our  brilliant  children, 
by  making  them  keep  step  for  eight  long  years  with  the  dull. 
No  nation  can  afford  to  sacrifice  its  brilliant  minds  to  the  dull. 
Such  a  policy  comes  near  being  suicidal  if  it  is  practised  for  a 
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long  time.  With  our  democratic  ideas  we  have  a  fear  of  doing 
anything  that  might  be  construed  into  being  undemocratic.  What 
we  need  is  special  courses  for  the  gifted  children  who  are  to  go 
to  College,  in  which  they  begin  the  modern  languages  and 
mathematics  early,  as  they  do  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  in  England.  The  modern  languages  are  badly  taught  in 
American  sdhools  and  colleges;  they  are  begun  too  late  and 
taught  by  bad  methods.  To-day  a  man  is  not  liberally  educated 
unless  he  can  read  at  least  German  and  French  with  ease.  We 
run  up  against  it  almost  every  day  in  Universit'y  work,  having 
College  graduates  come  to  us  who  are  unable  to  read  French  or 
German.  What  we  need  is  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  when 
they  ought  to  be  taught,  not  in  the  High  Sdhool  or  College 
merely,  but  in  the  elementary  school,  to  those  who  are  to  go  to 
College,  so  that  children  learn  to  speak  these  languages,  learn 
to  think  in  them,  and  may  be  able  to  read  them  without  mental 
translation.  Children  go  to  High  School  for  three  years  and 
study  French,  but  cannot  speak  it  and  cannot  read  it  fluently.  It 
seems  to  be  simply  a  preparation  for  College;  and  the  College 
requirements  are  absurd  in  demanding  an  amount  of  grammar 
which  is  wholly  unnecessary.  What  we  need  is  a  reform,  a 
reconstruction  of  the  elementary  sdhool  courses  from  about  the 
fifth  year  up  to  the  High  School.  Democracy  in  education  does 
not  consist  in  prescribing  the  same  curriculum  for  all,  nor  in 
striking  a  crude  compromise  and  doing  the  "  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,"  but  in  so  differentiating  schools  that  the  best 
may  be  done  for  each  child. 

A  reception  was  then  held  by    President    Falconer    and    the 
Professors  of  the  TJniversitv  of  Toronto,  i 
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THE  NATURE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  PLAY  IN 
EDUCATION. 

Thomas  M.  Balliet,   Ph.D.,  JSTew  York  University. 

(Stenographic  Keport. ) 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  play  is  an  important  factor 
in  education.  It  is  to  clear  up  somewhat,  if  I  can,  its  exact 
significance  that  has  led  me  to  take  it  as  the  topic  for  this  after- 
noon. Play  has  been  called  an  instinct.  Whether  that  be  tech- 
nically correct  or  not  is  not  a  matter  which  I  care  to  discuss  in 
this  short  hour.  There  is  probably  a  play-stage  in  the  develop-* 
ment  of  every  form  of  mental  and  physical  activity  of  the 
human  being,  a  stage  in  which  activity  is  pleasurable  on  its 
own  account,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  play  in  distinction 
from  work.  In  these  senses  play  belongs  to  our  instinctive 
nature.  Now,  the  instincts  were  formed  through  evolution,  as 
indeed  the  whole  mind  was,  as  well  as  the  body.  The  instinctive 
activities,  just  like  the  reflexes,  are  the  products  of  evolution. 
The  human  being  had  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way,  just 
as  the  animal  had  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way,  for 
ages ;  and  somehow,  in  ways  that  I  do  not  care  to  discuss — for  I 
do  not  wish  to  discuss  theories  of  heredity  in  this  brief  hour — in 
ways  that  we  do  not  fully  understand  yet,  the  habit  was  formed, 
and  is  inherited,  of  acting  in  that  way.  We  cannot  sharply  dis- 
tinguish, except  in  a  purely  technical  way  for  purposes  of 
analysis,  between  reflexes,  instincts  and  feelings.  In  education 
it  is  not  well  to  draw  too  sharply  defined  distinctions  between 
them. 

Fishing  and  hunting  is  a  strong  instinct  with  men,  less  strong 
with  women.  This  instinct  is  very  strong  in  boys,  rather  strong 
in  men  in  early  middle  life,  grows  weaker  as  one  grows  older, 
and  gradually  merges  into  some  other  form  of  play  or  dies  out. 
The  human  race  has  been  fishing  and  hunting  for  ages ;  and  the 
activity,  as  the  neurologists  would  say,  has  become  registered  on 
the  nervous  system  and  is  inherited.  The  characteristic  of 
it  is  that  we  fish  not  for  fish  but  for  fun,  as  the  Scotchman  has 
it.  The  sportsman  comes  home  and  gives  his  fish  to  his  neigh- 
bors. The  fisherman  who  makes  work  of  it,  with  whom  it  is  not 
play,  thinks  of  the  value  of  his  catch. 
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There  is  an  instinct  of  property,  of  ownership,  an  instinctive 
desire  to  possess;  and  the  little  child  at  first  tries  to  get  every- 
thing he  can.  It  is  very  hard  to  lead  a  child  to  distinguish 
between  the  "  meum  "  and  the  "  tuum  " — between  what  belongs 
to  him  and  what  belongs  to  others.  That  can  best  be  done  when 
children  of  the  same  age  come  together  socially.  It  can  better 
be  done  in  the  kindergarten  than  in  the  family  where  children 
are  of  different  ages. 

Then  there  is  the  nomadic,  roving  instinct.  The  human  race 
was  a  nomadic  race  for  ages  before  it  developed  a  settled  life. 
This  was  registered  on  the  nervous  system,  so  there  is  a  tendency 
in  children  to  run  away  from  home;  later,  to  travel.  There  are 
two  periods  in  a  child's  life  when  he  is  tempted  to  run  away  from 
home.  One  comes  quite  early  when  he  must  be  watched  constantly. 
Then  at  adolescence  comes  another  period  when  the  young  man 
wants  to  get  away  from  home  and  home  restraints.  Kow,  I  sup- 
pose this  wandering,  roving  instinct  is  a  partial  explanation  of  the 
tramp,  in  whom  this  instinct  is  undoubtedly  abnormally  developed. 
It  is  not  the  whole  explanation  of  the  tramp  nature,  but  undoubt- 
edly it  is  one  of  the  factors  which  produce  him.  It  has  been 
definitely  traced  as  one  odf  the  causes  of  truancy  in  school. 

"With  these  instincts  we  have  to  do  in  moral  training.  They 
are  perfectly  normal,  but  they  may  be  developed  abnormally. 
When  the  instinct  of  property  develops  abnormally,  we  get  the 
thief.  When  the  fighting  instinct  develops  abnormally,  we  get 
the  brute  and  the  murderer ;  and  when  this  nomadic  instinct 
develops  abnormally,  we  have  the  tramp.  Now,  one  form  of 
crime  consists  in  the  abnormal  development  of  these  fundamental 
racial  instincts.  These  lower  instincts  ought  to  be  put  under 
the  dominance  of  the  higher;  they  ought  to  gradually  weaken  as 
the  altruistic  instincts  blossom  out.  When  that  transformation 
does  not  take  place,  then  there  is  something  radically  wrong.  For 
example,  take  the  kleptomaniac,  which  is  simply  a  person  in 
whom  this  instinct  to  take  things  is  unduly  developed.  The 
person  feels  the  impulse  to  take  them  without  having  any  occa- 
sion to  take  them,  without  needing  them. 

So  much  by  way  of  general  suggestion  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
instincts.  There  are  various  theories  of  play,  only  three  of 
which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  touch  upon.  There  is  the  theory 
that  Herbert  Spencer  outlines,  which  he  really  got  from  the  poet 
Schiller,  that  fluring  the  process  of  growth  of  the  nervous  system 
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there  is  a  surplus  of  neural  energy  developed  which  must  be 
drained  off,  and  which  it  is  pleasurable  to  drain  off;  it  drains  off 
in  play,  as  Spencer  points  out,  through  the  same  channels  through 
which  it  is  drained  off  in  actual  work.  Hence  animals  play  by 
using  the  same  activities  which  their  ancestors  used  in  actual 
work.  Groos,  who  has  written  two  interesting  books  on  Play, 
finds  the  chief  significance  of  play  in  the  fact  that  the  human 
being  and  animals  need  training  to  fit  them  to  do  the  work  of  life* 
So  that  the  function  of  play,  and  the  reason  why  it  has  been 
preserved  through  evolution  is,  as  he  thinks,  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  prepares  us  and  the  animals  below  us  for  life.  There  ia 
another  theory — and  these  theories  have  seventy-five  per  cent,  in 
common — which  is  a  modification  of  this,  which  we  might  call 
the  biological  theory,  which  seems  to  cover  the  facts  better.  It 
is  the  theory  that  play  is  nothing  but  the  rehearsal  of  ancestral 
work — the  work  of  our  ancestors,  which  they  had  to  perform  in 
order  to  make  a  living  through  long  ages  of  prehistoric  time,  and 
which  became  registered  on  the  nervous  system.  To  illustrate,. 
roll  a  ball  across  this  platform  and  let  a  kitten  run  after  it  to 
catch  it.  It  invariably  catches  it  with  its  claws  first,  exactly  as 
the  whole  cat  tribe  in  the  wild  state  catches  its  prey.  Roll  the 
same  ball  across  the  stage  and  let  a  lit'tle  dog  run  after  it,  and 
he  takes  it  first  in  his  mouth,  after  the  fashion  of  the  dog  tribe 
in  its  wild  state.  Watch  dogs  play;  they  play  by  using  the  same 
activities  which  they  use  in  fighting,  only  in  milder  form.  Both 
dogs  know  that  each  one  is  in  fun,  and  they  are  not  afraid  of  each 
other.  Horses  do  the  same  thing;  they  bite  each  other,  but  each 
knows  that  the  other  is  not  serious;  they  enjoy  the  fun.  Horses 
turned  loose  in  a  field  run  and  kick ;  they  bite  each  other ;  and 
sometimes  they  get  up  on  their  hind  legs  and  use  the  fore  legs 
in  ways  that  their  ancestors  used  them  to  cut  down  the  enemy. 
In  other  words,  all  those  defensive  movements  which  their  ances- 
tors made  for  ages  are  the  very  movements  they  make  in  play. 
Likewise  cattle  run,  kick,  use  their  horns,  using  the  means  of 
defence  which  their  wild  ancestors  had  used  for  ages.  In  other 
words,  not  to  multiply  illustrations,  in  play  the  animal  goes 
through  the  same  movements  through  which  its  ancestors  had  to 
go  for  ages  in  doing  its  daily  work,  either  of  getting  food,  defend- 
ing its  life  or  destroying  its  enemies.  Watch  boys  on  the  play- 
ground. They  go  through  a  process  of  mimic  warfare — wrestling, 
and  all  sorts  of  competitive  ways  of  exercising  themselves.    It  is  a 
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form  of  real  personal  warfare,  except  when  play  is  social,  as  I 
shall  point  out  later.  As  man  lived  a  richer  motor  life,  as  he  did 
a  greater  variety  of  things  to  make  a  living  in  prehistoric  times, 
so  he  has  more  ways  of  playing  than  animals  have. 

Play  is  pleasurable ;  that  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  it,  and 
it  differs  in  that  respect  from  work.  We  work  because  we  want 
to  do  something  that  accomplishes  some  good;  we  play  because 
we  enjoy  the  activity.  The  difference  between  play  and  work 
is  therefore  very  marked.  The  one  makes  us  happy;  the  other 
may  or  may  not.  The  one  is  based  on  heredity,  on  old  racial 
instincts;  the  other  is  not.  That  makes  all  the  difference  to  a 
boy  between  a  game  of  foot-ball  and  sawing  wood.  Sawing  wood 
is  a  modern  industry;  it  has  not  yet  become  registered  on  the 
nervous  system;  therefore  it  is  not  pleasurable  and  the  boy  does 
not  enjoy  it.  While  foot-ball,  on  the  other  hand,  is  based  0|n  the 
old  racial  instinct,  developed  in  tribal  warfare,  and  is  enjoyable. 
People  sometimes  think  that  to  be  interesting  a  thing  must  be  easy, 
that  when  a  boy  follows  his  interests  he  follows  the  lines  of  least 
resistance.  On  the  contrary,  the  boy  who  follows  the  line  of  least 
resistance  has  no  interest,  and  he  takes  an  easy  way  to  do  what 
is  irksome  and  has  got  to  be  done.  The  boy  that  follows  the  line 
of  his  interest  is  the  boy  that  is  ambitious  to  do  difficult  things. 
He  has  a  contempt  for  what  is  easy.  Therefore,  interest  in  edu- 
cation must  not  be  conceived  as  opposed  to  effort.  A  boy  never 
in  his  life  makes  greater  physical  effort  than  when  he  plays  a 
game  of  foot-ball.  That  has  a  far-reaching  bearing  on  education 
which  I  cannot  take  time  to  discuss. 

Play  is  the  best  physical  exercise;  children  enjoy  it;  and 
therefore  they  play  out  of  school  games  that  are  taught  in  school. 
But  they  do  not  practise  formal  gymnastics  out  of  school.  It  is 
because  behind  play  there  are  racial  instincts;  behind  our  school- 
room gymnastics  there  are  none.  One  way  of  judging  the  effici- 
ency of  school  work  is  to  determine  how  it  projects  itself  out  of 
doors.  If  children  never  do  outside  of  school  what  is  done  in 
school,  the  school  work  does  not  take  a  deep  hold  on  them.  If 
children  do  not  sketch  on  holidays  for  pleasure,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  drawing  in  the  school.  If  you  never  hear 
children,  when  they  gather  together  out  of  school,  sing  some  of 
the  songs  they  sing  in  school,  then  there  is  need  of  revision  of 
the  work  in  music.  If  what  they  are  taught  in  geography  and 
history  does  not  tempt  them  to  read  on  those  subjects,  then  there 
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is  something  wrong  with  the  teaching.  Indeed,  we  might  say 
that  one  of  the  highest  tests  of  genuine  school  work  is  the 
stimulus  which  it  gives  to  do  work  outside  of  school. 

Play  is  periodic.  There  is  a  period  in  the  spring  when  the 
marble-playing  instinct  is  active.  Likewise  there  is  a  kite-flying 
time.  You  rarely  see  boys  fly  kites  in  September,  never  in 
November,  never  in  January;  but  always  in  spring.  Just  as  the 
migrating  instinct  comes  twice  a  year  to  the  birds,  so  some  of 
these  play  instincts  come  once  a  year;  this  fact  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained. 

The  better  comprehension  of  the  significance  of  play  is  revolu- 
tionizing our  physical  training.  To-day  we  recognize  that  it 
makes  a  vast  difference  as  to  whether  the  movements  you  use  in 
j)hysical  training  are  based  on  racial  instincts  and  are  enjoyable, 
or  whether  they  are  unconnected  with  racial  instincts  and  evolu- 
tion and  are  work.  We  speak  not  of  gymnasium  "  play  "  but  of 
gymnasium  "  work."  There  is  no  evolution  behind  most  of  the 
exercises  in  our  gymnasiums.  They  are  based  solely  on  anatomy 
and  physiology.  The  difference  between  play  and  work  is  largely 
a  psychological  one.  It  depends  not  only  on  the  activity  itself, 
but  also  on  the  attitude  of  the  mind.  You  have  often  heard  it 
said  that  Boston  is  not  a  city,  but  a  state  of  mind.  That  is  true 
of  a  great  many  things  in  education  and  in  life;  the  difference 
between  work  and  play  is  psychological,  a  state  or  attitude  of 
mind.  The  psychological  factor  in  physical  training  is  a  very 
important  one,  the  full  meaning  of  which  we  do  not  yet  realize. 
We  shall,  no  doubt,  change  a  great  many  things  in  our  gymnasium 
"  work,"  as  we  call  it,  when  we  once  fully  realize  this  factor. 

Wild  animals  develop  healthy  bodies  in  two  ways :  by  play  dur- 
ing the  growing  period,  and  by  work  after  adult  years  are 
reached.  In  a  wild  state  the  cat  and  the  dog  play  during  the 
growing  period,  and  then  after  that  they  keep  healthy  and  strong 
by  earning  their  living.  Of  course,  this  does  not  apply  to  the 
domestic  cat,  which  belongs  to  the  privileged  classes;  it  is  sup- 
ported by  others,  and  therefore  can  afford  to  continue  playing  for 
the  rest  of  its  life.  As  there  is  no  need  of  formal  gymnastics  in  the 
case  of  animals,  the  question  may  be  raised  whether  there  is  any 
need  in  the  case  of  a  human  being.  Can  we  not  give  a  human 
being  a  healthy  body  by  providing  sufficient  facilities  for  play 
during  the  growing  period,  and  then  (if  society  were  natural) 
having  each  one  do  a  certain  amount  of  useful  physical  work 
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every  day  ?  If  society  were  normal  and  not  so  highly  specialized, 
we  should  undoubtedly  he  able  to  do  away  with  most  of  our  arti- 
ficial exercises,  and  play  and  useful  work  would  be  the  means  by 
which  we  should  get  strong  bodies.  When  animals  are  kept  in 
unnatural  conditions,  when  a  horse  is  kept  in  a  stable  and  has 
nothing  to  do,  he  is  taken  out  and  given  exercise.  When  we  keep 
a  pet  dog  in  the  family,  where  he  cannot  run  out,  we  are  obliged 
to  take  him  out  on  the  street  and  give  him  exercise.  But  even 
then  we  let  the  dog  run  and  use  the  movements  his  ancestors 
used;  and  the  horse  we  allow  to  run.  We  don't  take  the  little 
dog  and  make  him  sit  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  go  through  the 
sort  of  gymnastics  which  we  administer  to  our  school  children. 
He  is  at  least  allowed  to  exercise  in  a  way  to  follow  the  laws  of 
evolution   and   heredity,   which   is   a  much  more   natural   thing. 

There  is  only  one  reason  why  children  need  formal  gymnastics. 
If  you  should  take  your  kittens  and  send  them  to  a  school  for 
cats  and  make  them  sit  still  for  five  hours  a  day,  and  even  make 
a  virtue  of  sitting  still,  calling  those  kittens  good  which  sit  per- 
fectly still  and  those  bad  which  restlessly  move  about,  then  you 
would  find  that  you  would  soon  have  to  give  them  some  formal 
gymnastics  to  prevent  curvature  of  the  spine  and  round  shoulders. 
This  homely  illustration  is  a  short-cut  way  of  bringing  out  the 
thought  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you,  namely,  that  the  function 
of  formal  gymnastics  is  to  correct  the  effects  of  bad  postures  at 
the  desk;  and  there  may  be  bad  postures,  even  if  your  furniture 
is  perfectly  adjusted.  The  mere  fact  of  fatigue  of  one  set  of 
muscles  leads  the  child  to  use  another  set,  and  get  into  bad  pos- 
tures; so  that  we  shall  always  be  obliged  to  have  some  form  of 
gymnastics  for  that  purpose  in  school.  But  that  is  a  totally 
different  thing  from  making  formal  gymnastics  the  main  part  of 
exercise,  and  using  play  merely  as  a  means  of  making  the  business 
interesting.  Play  ought  to  form  the  main  part  of  physical  train- 
ing; and  formal  gymnastics  ought  to  be  related  to  it  somewhat 
as  medicine  is  related  to  food. 

But  there  are  deeper  reasons  for  this  than  merely  physical 
exercise.  The  human  mind  and  the  human  body,  as  the  animal 
mind  and  the  animal  body,  evolved  together;  and  the  relation 
between  the  two,  which  of  course  no  one  can  explain,  is  most 
intimate.  Movement  was  fundamental  undoubtedly  in  the  evo- 
lution of  life ;  movement  towards  food  and  movement  away  from 
danger,  or  movement  that  was  intended  to  destroy  danger.     In 
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that  way  movement  was  the  primary  thing,  and  it  seems  reason- 
able to  assume  that  feeling  developed  gradually  in  the  lower 
organisms  to  reinforce  movement.  The  feeling  of  fear  made  legs 
run  faster.  The  feeling  of  fierceness  and  anger  made  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  tiger  more  effective  in  destroying  its  foe.  It  is  a  very 
striking  thing  in  animal  life  that  the  psychic  qualities  of  the 
animal  never  contradict  the  structure  of  its  body.  When  you 
look  at  the  deer  or  the  antelope  you  can  tell  at  once  that  that 
mechanism  was  made  to  run,  and  that  the  dominant  psychic 
quality,  the  emotional  characteristic  at  least,  is  fear.  "When  you 
look  at  the  tiger  or  the  leopard  you  see  at  once  that  there  is  a 
machine  to  destroy,  and  you  don't  expect  either  gentleness  or  bash- 
fulness.  Imagine  how  long  a  very  timid  tiger,  or  a  very  bold, 
fierce  antelope  would  survive  in  a  wild  state.  If  the  psychic 
quality  utterly  contradicted  the  structure  of  the  body  the  animal 
would  quickly  perish.  It  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  a  practical  one,  that 
the  mind  evolved  in  connection  with  movement.  When,  there- 
fore, you  educate  children  by  means  of  movements  you  are  not 
only  exercising  their  bodies  for  the  sake  of  growth  of  the  body; 
you  are  affecting  also  the  mind;  and  if  the  mind  evolved  in  con- 
nection with  those  ancestral  movements  which  children  make  in 
play,  and  which  the  human  race  made  for  thousands  of  years 
before  the  dawn  of  history,  then  the  kind  of  movements  involved 
in  play  and  the  co-ordinations  which  children  make  in  play,  have 
a  different  effect  on  the  development  of  the  mind,  and  especially 
on  the  development  of  the  emotional  nature,  from  what  those 
exercises  in  gymnastics  have  which  are  artificially  invented  to 
reach  certain  groups  of  muscles.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
psychic  factor  to  reckon  with.  Its  effect  on  the  emotions  par- 
ticularly is  of  great  importance. 

Play  also  has  a  social  value,  ami  a  very  high  one.  Watch  two 
families  on  an  ocean  steamer,  each  of  which  may  have  three 
children.  Before  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  the  children  are 
acquainted,  and  the  smallest  of  the  children  that  are  not  actually 
babies  get  acquainted  first,  while  it  may  be  three  or  four  days 
before  the  parents  get  acquainted  as  well  as  these  children  are  in 
a  few  hours.  The  older  we  get  the  harder  it  is  to  form  new 
friendships,  and  therefore  the  more  we  treasure  old  ones.  Now, 
the  bond  of  friendship,  or  rather  sociability,  consists  of  our  com- 
mon interests.  Sallust  properly  defines  friendship  as  consisting 
in  liking  the  same  things  and  disliking  the  same  other  things — 
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similarity  of  likes  and  dislikes.     The  play  instinct  is  all  the  child 
has;  almost  all  his  bodily    and    his    psychic    activities  are  play 
activities.     He  must  be  educated  wholly  by  play  in  his  early 
years,    as    is    done    in   the    kindergarten.     Therefore    his    whole 
psychic  life  is  of  a  character  that  closely  resembles  the  psychic 
life  of  every  other  child  of  his  own  age.     They  understand  each 
other;  they  have  all  their  interests  in  common.     The  older  we 
get  the  more  we    differentiate,    the    more    our  interests  divide. 
Specialized  work  divides  people  in  sympathy;  play  unites  them. 
Our  sympathies  rest  on  the  greatest  common  divisor,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  of  human  nature ;  and  one  of  the  great  factors  of  that 
divisor  is  the  play  instinct.     When  people  who  are  strangers  first 
meet  the  first  thing  they  do,  as  Dr.  Holmes  says,  is  to  make  some 
meteorological  remarks;   these  are  the  most  harmless  things  to 
say.    Then  they  feel  their  way ;  in  other  words,  they  avoid  politics 
and  theology  and  various  other  topics  which  divide.     Shop  talk 
is  taboo  because  it  divides  us.     There  may  be  only  one  of  the 
same  shop  in  the  company.     Shop  talk  is  in  place  when  all  of  the 
company  belong  to  the  same  shop ;  that  is  what  we  are  indulging 
in  now.     But  when  people  meet  socially  and  come  from  different 
shops,  shop  talk  is  taboo  simply  because  of  the  fact  I  have  stated — 
it  divides  us.     Now,  these  people,  to  get  better  acquainted,  may 
finally  become  desperate,  and  one  suggests,  if  you  like,  whist  or 
some  other  game ;  that  is,  they  fall  iback  on  the  play  instinct.     If 
they  all  play,  they  have  something  in  common,  and  they  become 
acquainted.     We  all  meet  socially  on  the  basis  of  the  play  instinct 
— play  of  mind,  in  the  form  of  wit  and  humor,  if  not  play  in 
actual  games.      This   play   instinct,   therefore,   has   a  very  high 
social  value ;  and  it  is  a  sad  thing  if  a  child  never  learns  to  play. 
The  play  instinct  then  dies,  and  all  that  joy,  all  that  sociability, 
all  that  ability  to  get  at  people,  that  social  power  which  some 
people  possess,  is  denied  them. 

Play  develops  initiative  in  children.  You  have  probably  all 
read  that  book,  written  by  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Desmolins, 
called  "  Anglo-Saxon  Superiority."  You  remember  the  argu- 
ment; this  superiority,  he  says,  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
games  played  in  the  great  English  public  schools.  He  claims 
that  these  give  the  superior  initiative  to  the  enterprising  modern 
Englishman. 

Now,  there  are  different  stages  in  play.  In  the  lowest  stage 
it  is  individual ;  in  the  next  stage  it  is  social ;  and  in  the  highest 
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stage  it  is  team  work  so  far  as  games  are  concerned.  A  little 
child  five  or  six  years  old  is  perfectly  happy  digging  its  own 
solitary  hole  in  the  sand  on  the  beach  if  you  simply  give  him  a 
shovel  and  a  tin  pail;  and  the  younger  baby  is  perfectly  happy 
if  you  give  him  a  little  rattle  and  let  him  play  alone  with  a 
thing  that  will  make  a  noise.  But  by  and  by  the  child  is  not 
happy  alone;  the  play  instinct  becomes  social,  and  he  wants 
somebody  to  play  with  him.  Still  later,  at  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence, there  comes  the  instinct  to  do  team  work,  which  marks  a 
great  change  in  the  character  of  play.  The  foot-ball  game  is  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  that  form  of  game.  Team  work 
involves  this  difference:  while  in  ordinary  competitive  games 
each  member  plays  for  his  own  glory  and  advantage,  in  team 
work  he  subordinates  his  interests  to  those  of  the  team.  Behind 
foot-ball  there  is  a  strong  heredity  instinct.  The  game  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  reproduction  of  tribal  warfare.  The  cap- 
tain is  the  chief,  and  the  team  are  his  soldiers.  One  clan 
fights  another.  That  is  the  psychology  of  the  game ;  and  because 
there  is  such  an  old  racial  instinct  behind  it  we  shall  never  per- 
manently get  rid  of  foot-ball.  We  can  only  get  rid  of  the  brutality 
of  the  game  and  make  it  civilized  warfare.  This  type  of  game 
develops  some  virtues.  It  develops  the  military  virtues — loyalty 
|o  the  group,  courage,  fortitude,  and  so  on;  and  therefore  it  has 
a  certain  moral  value  if  you  can  rid  it  of  its  cruelty  and  of  its 
Tjrutality.  This  leads  me  to  say  just  one  word  about  the  moral 
-value  of  play.  In  play  you  have  noticed  children  are  keener 
-about  honesty  than  they  are  in  work.  Even  in  your  own  schools 
you  will  find  some  pupils,  I  daresay,  who  would  condone  cheat- 
ing in  an  examination  by  some  of  their  classmates,  but  who 
would  ostracise  them  if  they  cheated  in  a  game.  In  other  words, 
these  elemental  factors  of  character — honesty,  justice,  truthful- 
ness, courage — these  were  developed  among  our  forefathers  in  con- 
nection with  ancestral  work,  and  they  are  awakened  in  the  child's 
mind  most  effectively  in  connection  with  the  rehearsal  of  this 
work  in  the  form  of  play.  I  will  drop  the  subject  at  this  point, 
because  it  connects  itself  directly  with  the  subject  which  I  am  to 
discuss  this  evening,  "  The  Problem  of  Moral  Education.'" 
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TEE  PROBLEM  OF  MORAL  EDUCATION. 

Thomas  M.  Balliet,   Ph.D.,  New  York  University. 

The  e^act  wording  of  my  subject  to-niglit  is  rather  important. 
1  am  to  discuss  '^  The  Problem  of  Moral  Education  " ;  I  have  not 
promised  to  find  its  solution.  I  shall  suggest  solutions  as  best  I 
can,  but  the  first  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  study  the  problem.  For 
the  most  part,  people  imagine  it  to  be  altogether  more  simple 
than  it  is;  and  the  very  first  step  towards  its  solution,  it  seems 
to  me,  consists  in  looking  at  it  from  all  points  of  view  and  seeing 
how  many-sided  it  is.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  have  some- 
one come  forth  with  a  certain  device  which  is  very  happy  and 
accomplishes  some  good,  and  to  imagine  that  he  has  found  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  If  someone  invents  a  device  for  self- 
government  in  his  school  he  imagines  that  he  has  found  the 
solution.  Then  there"  are  those  who  think  the  problem  of  moral 
training  is  so^lely  a  problem  of  teaching  religion  in  the  schools, 
and  that  you  cannot  have  moral  education  unless  you  also  have 
religious  education.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  clearing  up  of  our 
thinking  on  this  subject  forms  our  first  problem. 

The  problem  in  the  first  place  is  not    one    for    the    schools 

only.     This  we  must  impress  upon  the  public.     Whenever  public 

morality  is  not  what  it  should  be,  people  are  very  apt  to  place 

the   blame    on   the   public   schools.     President    Eliot   practically 

endorsed  this  position  a  few  years  ago  by  enumerating  the  many 

things,  among  others  gambling  and  drinking,  which  had  not  been 

effectively  checked,   and  therefore  public  education  had  been  a 

partial  failure.     Now,  we  must  do  some  clear  thinking  on  this 

subject  in  order  to  see  the  bigness  of  the  problem.     In  the  first 

place,  the  schools  have  not  the  sole  responsibility.     The  Church 

must  share  the  responsibility,  and  the  home  must  bear  its  share. 

In  fact,  society  has  its  responsibility  as  well.     It  is  irrational 

for  society — the  state,  if  you  prefer — to  expend  money  to  educate 

the  coming  generation  merely,  and  then  tolerate  the  degrading 

influences  in  the  community  that  practically  undo  all  the  good 

that  the  teaching  force    in    schools    can    do.     It  is  the  duty  of 

society,  first,  to  clear  the  atmosphere  as  far  as  it  can ;  to  create  an 

environment  out  of  school  in  which  children  may  grow  up  decently ;; 

but  to  spend  money  in  moral  education  in  school,  and  then  com- 

olacently  tolerate  these  degrading  agencies  outside  is  a  most  irra- 
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tional  mode  of  attack.  Society  owes  it  to  the  school,  to  the 
SL  and  to  the  .community,  to  -PP-- .f «  ^X' ,  J,^; 

— that  \^^^x^-ts^ji':''t:zi 

r™Yrk;  aUhrghTL!  not  made  myself  familia.  with 
contoions  in  ;our  city,  you  probably  have  enough  of  the  ev.l  o 
Zrcciate  my  point.  Society  owes  it  to  the  school  also  to 
sTp'  :  s  thrimlral,  degrading  shows.  I  don't  k-ow  how  't  'S 
in  Canada,  but  in  the  United  States  these  shows  "^  «»-'"*« 
hands  of  syndicates  which  are  turmng  vice  -*<>  "^f  J^^'^^ 
owes  it  to  itself  to  suppress  as  far  as  possibl  ,  ^''^  ^'  J^^'/^P 
out  of  sight,  the  vice  that  stalks  m  all  our  large  cities  ihese 
influll  u^do  all  that  can  he  done  in  school  to  the  children  who 
have  to  come  in  contact  with  them.  .    .     ,  , 

Then  society  must  do  something  to  enforce  criminal  law. 
President  Taft  has  said  within  six  months  that  the  admmistrat.on 
of  the  criminal  law  of  the  United  States  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
country.  He  is  a  man  who  speaks  moderately,  and  has  been  a 
iudge  of  the  courts.  He  feels  very  dee{.ly  on  this  subject.  I 
Zl  beard  him  make  speeches  on  it,  and  one  of  the  things  neares 
his  heart  to  bring  about  is  a  reform  of  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law,  a  reform  indeed  of  our  general  court  procedures 
For  this  non-enforcement  of  the  criminal  law  the  pub  he  is  not 
directly  to  blame.  That  blame  falls  mainly  upon  the  kgal  pro- 
fession. .Some  of  our  criminal  lawyers  are  very  criminal  indeed , 
and  that  includes  some  of  the  most  gifted  men  in  the  country. 
The  way  they  resort  to  every  trick  of  the  law  where  there  is 
money,  to  free  the  criminal,  whom  they  know  perfectly  well  to 
be  guilty,  is  something  not  to  the  credit  of  the  legal  profession. 
There  is  need  of  higher  professional  ethics,  and  we  teachers  have 
to  bring  it  home  to  them.  We  must  not  allow  the  responsibility 
of  moral  education  to  be  all  thrown  on  schools  and  not  raise  our 
voice   against   these   outside   influences   which   make   us   almost 

JigIdIgss 

In  the  second  place,  the  judges  of  our  courts  are  to  blame. 
The  methods  of  procedure  of  our  courts  are  in  many  respects  a 
hundred  years  behind  the  age ;  the  way  they  allow  appeals  from  one 
court  to  another,  and  then  reverse  the  lower  courts  on  a  mere  techni- 
cality which  does  not  affect  the  merits  of  the  case,  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  country.  That  word  is  not  too  strong.  It  so  happens 
in  my  country  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the,  crimmals,  even 
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the  murderers,  go  free.  Now,  when  the  machinery  of  the  law  is 
enforced  in  such  a  lax  way,  that  where  there  is  money  a  man 
is  relatively  safe,  we  are  fast  approaching  a  point  where,  as  Gold- 
smith says,  "  the  laws  govern  the  poor  and  the  rich  govern  the 
laws." 

We  must  see  to  it  also  that  the  home  is  not  injured  or  destroyed. 
Well-to-do  people  in  our  large  cities  give  up  their  houses 
because  of  the  cost  of  living  and  the  annoyance  of  keeping  ser- 
vants, and  go  to  boarding-houses  to  live.  Even  a  good  boarding- 
house  is  no  place  in  which  to  bring  up  a  child.  It  never  can  be 
a  home  to  a  child.  Mr.  IngersoU  once  said  that  a  man  will 
shoulder  a  gun,  go  to  war,  and  if  need  be  die  in  defence  of  his 
home,  but  he  will  never  do  that  in  defence  of  his  boarding-house. 
Furthermore,  the  poor  in  our  large  cities  are  herded  together 
under  conditions  under  which  decent  living  is  impossible.  Leaving 
out  the  worst  cases  that  we  are  trying  hard:  to  remedy,  there  are  a 
great  many  poor  people  living  in  tenements,  six  and  seven  storys 
high,  badly  ventilated,  badly  lighted,  with  no  place  but  the 
street  for  children  to  play  in.  The  home  feeling  cannot  develop 
there.  Imagine  such  a  child,  when  it  is  grown  up,  longing  for 
the  "  Old  Home  " !  What  tender  feelings  about  home  can  he 
possiibly  have?  Imagine  if  out  of  your  lives  should  drop  every 
pleasant  recollection  of  your  childhood  home,  how  much  would  be 
lost.  That  is  the  condition  of  a  great  many  children  in  the  large 
cities.  It  speaks  volumes  for  human  nature  that  they  do  not  all  go 
to  ruin.  Home  is  sacred,  rich  in  tender  associations,  and  it  forms 
a  large  part  of  a  child's  education. 

It  is  difficult,  again,  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  public 
morality  in  a  new  country,  for  a  reason  which  is  seldom  thought 
of.  In  an  old  country,  where  families  have  lived  in  the  same 
village  or  community  for  many  generations,  as  you  find  them  in 
England  and  Scotland  and  Germany,  there  is  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  behave  one's  self  out  of  reverence  for  one's  ancestors  and 
out  of  respect  for  the  community  that  has  known  father  and 
grandfather  as  well  as  the  person  himself.  There  is  a  powerful 
restraining  effect  in  public  sentiment  in  such  a  country.  But  in 
a  new  country,  where  migration  is  easy,  where  scarcely  anybody 
now  lives  where  he  was  born,  and  where  most  people  of  energy 
have  lived  in  perhaps  three  or  four  different  places,  this  powerful 
restraining  influence  of  public  opinion  is  thrown  off.  That  is 
exemplified   in  the  mining  camp,   where   men   have  come   from 
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civilized  communities,  having  led  a  civilized  life,  but,  free  from 
the  restraints  of  public  sentiment,  drop  sometimes  to  a  very  low 
plane  of  morality.  So  in  this  country  we  find  this  problem  of 
public  morality  very  much  harder  than  they  do  in  the  old  coun- 
tries where  everything  is  more  or  less  stationary,  and  where  there 
is  this  noblesse  oblige  which  everybody  feels,  even  the  poor. 

Now,  when  you  come  to  the  part  of  the  problem  which  the 
school  must  solve,  we  find  it  has  many  sides. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  familiar  fact  that  we  must  form 
very  early  habits  of  right  action  in  children.     This  begins  with 
the  babe  when  he  is  a  few  weeks  old.     It  is  very  effective  in  the 
case  of  very  young  children,  and  it  is  so  effective  in  early  years 
that  the  kindergarten  is  one  of  the  greatest  bits  of  machinery  we 
have  ever  invented  for  the  moral  education  of  the  race.     Right 
habits  must  be  formed  before  the  children  can  possibly  understand 
any  reason  for  what  is  required  of  them;  that  is  a  point  which 
we  have  to  bear  clearly  in  mind.     There  are  those  who  think 
that  a  child  ought  to  be  left  pretty  much  to  himself  until  you 
can  give  him  a  reason  for  what  you  demand  of  him.     That  is 
psychologically  wrong;  it  is  ethically  wrong;  it  is  pedagogically 
wrong.     The  child  will  form  habits;  you  cannot  keep  him  from 
doing  it.     They  will  either  be  what  you  wish  them  to  be,  or  they 
will  be  something  else.     If  we  could  postpone  the  formation  of 
habits  until  we  could  reason  with  the  child,  there  would  be  some- 
reason  in  that  theory.     Let  me  put  it  in  this  way:   The  child 
should  be  led  to  form  habits  of  right  action,  so  that  right  action 
becomes  natural  and  easy ;  then  when  he  wakes  up  to  a  conscious- 
ness later  of  the  reasons  why  this  is  right  and  why  that  is  wrong, 
he  will  also  wake  up  at  the  same  time  to  a  feeling  that  the  right 
is  easy  to  do.     On  the  contrary,  if  he  forms  wrong  habits,  then 
when  he  wakes  up  to  the  consciousness  of  what  is  right  or  wrong 
in  the  matter,  he  will  wake  up  also  with  the  feeling  that  the  right 
is  hard  and  disagreeable  to  do.     The  basis  of  later  conscious  mor- 
ality is  this  early  unconscious  morality.    The  normal  goodness  of  a 
little  child  is  unconscious  goodness;  and  unconscious  growth  into 
right  habits  of  living  is  the  ideal  moral  training  for  young  chil- 
dren, from  the  point  of  view  of  habit. 

Then  we  meet  another  phase  of  the  problem.  The  child  is 
instinct;  he  is  nothing  but  instinct  psychically  at  birth  and  for 
some  time  after.  Instinct  is  nothing  but  the  inherited  intellectual 
and  emotional  and  volitional  tendencies  of  the  race.     The  educa- 
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tion  of  a  child  consists  in  placing  him  in  possession  of  his 
heredity.  The  psychic  processes  in  the  child's  mind  are  predom- 
inantly instinctive;  they  are  feelings  and  impulses,  likes  and  dis- 
likes; they  are  feelings  of  happiness,  feelings  of  unhappiness. 
They  are  not  thoughts ;  and  to  say  that  the  function  of  a  primary 
education  is  to  develop  thought  is  to  miss  the  main  point  in  the 
education  of  a  little  child.  It  is  not  intellectual  training  that  the 
child  needs;  it  is  the  developing  of  the  instincts,  and  the  subor- 
dination of  the  lower  to  the  higher.  To  make  the  connection 
between  this  point  and  what  1  tried  to  say  this  afternoon,  we 
have  for  example  the  fighting  instinct;  we  have  the  property 
instinct,  and  the  instinct  of  possession.  These  instincts  are  not 
intrinsically  wrong.  There  is  no  impulse  in  the  human  heart  that 
is  intrinsically  wrong,  except  acquired  tastes  like  the  unnatural 
desire  for  alcohol.  Sin  consists  not  in  any  one  desire ;  it  consists 
in  subordinating  the  higher  to  the  lower. 

How  shall  we   deal  morally  with  the .  instincts  ?     There   are 
three  ways  of  dealing  with  them:   (1)   We  may  treat  them  as 
original  sin;  we  may  treat  them  as  if  they  were  intrinsically 
wrong  and  ought  to    b*e    taken    out    of  the  child;  that  was  the 
Puritan  method;  fortunately  we  cannot  do  it.     (2)  We  may  do 
nothing,  and  let    these    instincts    grow  wild,  permit  children  to 
grow  up  in  the  streets  without  moral  care.     (3)  We  may  do  a 
third  thing,  and  that  is,  take  these  instincts  and  spiritualize  them, 
raise  them  to  a  higher  plane,  put  them  under  the  domination  of 
conscience  and  of  love  and  the  altruistic  instincts,  and  let  them 
remain  as  sources  of  energy  to  accomplish  higher  things.     The 
fighting  instinct  has  its  place  in  human  nature.     Let  this  indi- 
vidual instinct  remain  as  energy  of  character.     Competition  in 
business  may  be  cut-throat  and  get  on  a  low  level,  but  it  is  noth- 
ing that  we  want  to  take  out  of  a  boy;  it  is  to  be  spiritualized, 
raised  to  a  higher  plane,  and  not  left  on  that  low  plane.     As  to 
the  property  instinct,  we  don't  want  to  destroy  it.     If  you  should 
destroy  the  fighting  instinct,  for  example,  you  would  not  get  the 
saint  but  the  coward.     If    you    should    destroy    the  instinct  of 
possession,  you  would  not  get  the  honest  man  or  woman — ^you 
would  get  the  pauper,  and  pauperism  is  classed  with  crime.     A 
pauper  is  not  a  poor  person  merely;  he   is    a   poor   person  of  a 
peculiar  kind;  he  is  too  lazy  to  dig,  and  not  ashamed  to  beg. 
When  he  is  able  to  earn  his  own  living,  he  is  perfectly  willing  to 
b^  his  living.     It  is  the  loss  of  self-respect  which  enables  him 
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to  do  that,  which  makes  him  a  pauper.  He  may  be  ever  so  poor, 
but  so  long  as  he  maintains  his  self-respect,  he  belongs  to  a  differ- 
ent species  of  human  beings.  So  we  don't  want  to  take  the  prop- 
erty instinct  out  of  children.  The  fact  is,  we  try  to  cultivate 
thrift.  We  have  the  school  savings  bank,  and  we  try  to  have 
children  save  their  money  instead  of  spending  it  needlessly  and 
carelessly.  We  all  appreciate  that  that  is  a  good  thing  to  do. 
Now,  the  thing  to  do  with  this  property  instinct  is  to  let  it 
remain  but  not  let  it  grow  wild,  for  that  gives  you  the  thief,  but 
to  put  it  under  the  dominance  of  conscience  and  the  altruistic 
impulses,  and  let  it  be  spiritualized,  and  remain  to  make  the 
enterprising  business  man  and  effective  citizen. 

The  problem  of  moral  training,  then,  is  a  problem  of  trans- 
forming and  spiritualizing  the  instincts,  and  putting  them  under 
the  domination  of  the  higher  nature — "  hitching  their  wagon  to 
a  star."  Now  these  instincts,  when  they  are  allowed  to  grow 
wild,  become  sin;  and.  biological  science  and  psychology  have 
tremendously  reinforced  in  certain  forms  some  of  our  older  con- 
ceptions of  theology.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  original  sin,  but 
it  means  an  arrested  development  of  these 'normal  instincts.  The 
instincts  themselves  are  not  intrinsically  wrong.  We  must  re- 
member, furthermore,  that  much  of  what  we  used  to  call  original 
sin  is  inherited  hj  children  after  birth. 

Then  there  is  another  aspect  of  this  problem :  We  must  develop 
motives  that  are  effective  for  conduct.  The  word  "  motive " 
means  several  things,  and  I  shall  not  try  to  exhaust  its  meanings 
from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  but  merely  point  out  two 
which  have  a  practical  bearing.  The  word  "  motive  "  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  designating  the  end  which  you  wish  to  accomplish, 
the  thing  for  the  sake  of  which  you  act.  It  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  the  impulse  you  feel  to  do  it.  The  former  is  an  intel- 
lectual factor,  the  latter  an  emotional.  It  is  this  emotional  part 
in  which  we  are  especially  interested  in  moral  training.  We 
must  develop  "  moving  motives,"  that  is  to  say,  impulses  which 
will  move  the  person  to  do  the  right  thing,  make  him  want  to  do 
the  right  thing.  Here  we  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  the 
education  of  our  emotional  nature,  and  the  psychologists  don't 
know  very  much  about  it.  The  psychology  of  the  emotions  is 
largely  still  a  matter  of  introspection  and  private  opinion.  Ex- 
perimental psychology  has  not  yet  accomplished  anything  worth 
mentioning  in  the  field  of  the  emotions.     We  are  far  yet  from 
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knowing  our  feelings  as  we  know  sense  perception  and  the  intel- 
lectual processes.  So  that  we  are  far  from  saying  the  last  word 
as  yet  upon  this  word  "  motive."  But  we  know  a  few  things. 
In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  there  is  a  certain  order  in  the 
evolution  of  our  emotional  nature,  and  that  education,  moral  edu- 
cation included,  must  respect  this  order.  Some  of  our  emotions — 
I  am  using  these  words  in  their  popular  sense — some  of  our  emo- 
tions, or  feelings  if  you  prefer,  are  biologically  old;  otibers  are 
biologically  young.  For  example,  the  feeling  of  pleasure  and 
pain  is  probaibly  co-existent  with  consciousness  among  the  lower 
animals — the  feeling  of  comfort  and  discomfort,  I  should  say 
rather.  Then  the  feeling  of  fear  is  a  very  old  feeling.  You 
see  it  among  the  lower  forms  of  life.  The  feeling  of  anger 
is  a  very  old  feeling -in  the  animal  world.  These  feelings  we 
have  inherited  from  the  lower  animals.  The  feeling  of  love 
is  very  much  younger,  and  you  have  to  go  pretty  high  in  the  . 
animal  series  before  you  find  it ;  the  probability  is  that  there 
is  apparently  altruistic  action,  care  of  the  young,  before  there  is 
affection.  These  altruistic  feelings,  all  the  various  forms  of  love, 
the  various  forms  of  sympathy,  are  biologically  young.  You  find 
them  only  among  the  higher  animals  and  among  human  beings. 
Then  come  such  refined  specialized  feelings  as  a  love  for  litera- 
ture, a  love  for  music.  These  are  not  only  confined  to  the  human 
race,  but  they  are  confined  to  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the 
race;  and  when  you  come  to  the  love  of  the  type  of  literature 
represented  by  Goethe's  "  Faust  "  the  number  of  people  in  any 
one  nation  who  appreciate  and  enjoy  it  is  small  indeed.  This 
indicates  crudely  the  sort  of  evolution  in  our  emotional  nature  to 
which  we  must  have  regard  in  studying  this  problem.  The  child 
feels  comfort  and  discomfort,  feels  anger,  has  the  feeling  of  fear, 
long  before  there  is  the  slightest  trace  of  anything  like  affection. 
These  feelings,  then,  mature  in  the  child  somewhat  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  evolved  in  the  animal  series,  and  we  cannot 
educate  the  child  intellectually  or  morally  without  having  regard 
to  that  fact.  If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment,  we  may  set  it 
down  as  a  rule,  to  which  I  know  of.  no  exception,  that  when 
we  try  to  go  counter  to  evolution  in  education  we  are  going 
to  be  defeated,  and  we  ought  to  be  defeated.  We  must  educate 
the  child  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  evolution,  and  the  more 
we  know  about  organic  evolution,  and  of  psychic  evolution  and 
moral  evolution,  the  more  we  shall  know  about  pedagogy.     That 
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comes  out  in  many  ways.  Take  the  order  of  maturing  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  reflexes  come  first.  When  these  reflexes  of 
the  spinal  cord  that  make  the  child  so  uneasy  are  maturing  rap- 
idly, they  crave  for  activity.  Sitting  still  for  five  hours  a  day 
is  a  most  unnatural  thing.  Then  the  sensory-motor  level  becomes 
active  when  it  is  maturing  rapidly,  and  the  child  is  all  eyes  and 
ears,  likes  to  do  things  requiring  skill ;  and  when  the  higher 
thought-level  matures,  then  he  is  interested,  if  he  is  a  gifted 
child,  in  intellectual  work,  and  sometimes  even  in  profound 
metaphysical  speculations.  Now,  that  order  of  maturing  of  the 
nervous  system  must,  in  a  general  way,  give  us  the  outlook  on 
educational  problems.  And  so  with  reference  to  the  fundamental 
and  accessory  muscles,  of  which  you  have  all  heard  so  much;  we 
must  have  regard  to  the  order  of  their  evolution,  so  that  the 
fundamentals  can  develop  before  we  press  too  much  for  the 
development  of  those  accesories  of  the  hand  used  in  fine  finger 
work  and  manual  training,  and  the  accessories  in  speech  strug- 
gling with  the  pronouncing  of  unfamiliar  words.  There  is  a 
physician  in  Berlin,  who  has  written  several  books,  who  main- 
tains that  stuttering  is  largely  a  schoolnbred  disease.  I  think  it 
is  not  yet  demonstrated,  but  the  fact  is  that  at  about  the  age  of 
seven,  when  children  struggle  with  phonics  in  school,  there  is  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  stutterers  in  school.  Dr.  Hart- 
well  showed  that  to  be  true  in  the  Boston  schools  years  ago. 
Later  investigations  seem  to  leave  the  question  somewhat  in 
uncertainty. 

Then  comes  another  aspect  of  the  question  which  modern  psy- 
chology has  taught  us,  and  which  we  did  not  suspect  years  ago. 
We  used  to  speak  of  purely  intellectual  training,  and  then  of 
moral  training  as  a  separate  thing,  as  if  there  could  be  any 
genuine  intellectual  training  that  was  purely  intellectual.  A& 
you  all  know,  it  is  one  of  the  axioms  of  psychology  to-day  that 
all  thought  is  motor;  in  other  words,  every  idea  that  gets  into 
our  consciousness  has  a  strong  tendency  to  act  itself  out,  and  the 
reason  we  don't  act  out  every  idea  in  our  minds  is  because  it  is 
inhibited  by  other  ideas  in  the  mind.  The  little  child  can  be  so 
absorbed  in  one  thing  as  to  crowd  out  of  consciousness  every  other 
thought  but  the  thought  of  doing  that  thing,  and  he  goes  straight- 
way and  does  it.  So  you  find  a  little  child  three  years  old  coming 
up  here  on  the  stage  because  it  sees  there  is  a  stage  here.  It  sees 
a  chair  and  climbs  on  the  chair,  looks  around  and  sees  this  glass. 
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comes  down  and  takes  it,  and  then  sees  something  else  and  grasps 
that.  He  acts  out  every  idea  as  it  gets  into  his  mind.  Every 
sense-impression  we  get  tends  to  complete  the  circuit  of  the  reflex 
arc  and  innervate,  even  if  it  is  only  incipiently,  some  muscle  or 
group  of  muscles.  So,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  thinking  a 
thought,  or  hearing  anything,  or  seeing  anything,  without  there 
being  a  tendency  to  do  something.  If  that  is  true,  then  the 
thought  of  an  act  is  not  a  purely  intellectual  product  that  precedes 
the  act,  a  sort  of  preparation  for  the  act  which  you  may  safely 
indulge  in  even  if  the  act  is  a  wrong  one;  but  the  thought  is  a 
part  of  the  act;  the  thought  is  the  first  step  in  the  act.  It  is 
motor  in  character;  it  is  an  incipient  act.  ISTow,  that  is  not 
assuming  that  the  thought  of  doing  wrong  is  as  bad  as  the  doing 
of  it.  The  actual  commission  of  the  act  has  a  reflex  effect  on 
character  that  the  thought  has  not.  But  it  means  this,  that  the 
thing  of  which  you  persistently  think  is  the  thing  which  you 
will  ultimately  do.  That  is  the  way  character  is  undermined  in 
our  banks,  where  young  men  handle  money  and  think  of  what  they 
could  do  this  way  and  that  way,  perhaps  for  a  series  of  years 
before  they  begin  to  take  the  money.  Character  of  that  sort  is 
not  undermined  in  a  day;  it  is  undermined  slowly,  and  it  begins 
by  imagining  what  might  be  done.  We  must  recognize  in 
modern  education  that  thought  is  a  moral  act  to  that  extent,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  purely  intellectual  culture.  If  you  have 
intellectual  culture  that  does  not  touch  morality  at  all,  then  you 
have  not  genuine  intellectual  culture.  This  is  not  saying  that 
intellectual  culture  is  sufficient  for  moral  training;  far  from  it; 
but  it  is  essential  to  know  that  it  has  a  practical  bearing  upon  it, 
and  that  you  cannot  wholly  divorce  the  two.  That  of  which  you 
can  make  children  persistently  think,  that  is  the  thing  which  they 
"will  ultimately  do.     This  is  a  psychological  fact. 

There  is  another  thing  which  psychology  has  taught  us,  that 
bears  on  moral  training,  and  that  is  the  relation  between  body 
and  mind;  or,  to  put  it  more  specifically,  the  relation  between 
muscle  and  will;  We  used  to  suppose  that  somehow  the  man 
governed  his  body,  as  we  used  to  say  "  controlled  "  it,  but  we 
did  not  suspect  until  within  comparatively  recent  years  the  close 
connection  between  muscle  and  mind.  It  is  probable  that  there 
is  not  a  single  act  of  attention  that  does  not  involve  the  contrac- 
tion of  some  muscle  or  group  of  muscles  in  the  body.  Ribot 
resolves  attention  practically    into    that    one    fact,  which  is  of 
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course  a  partial  solution  of  the  problem.  Flabby  muscle  and 
weak  will  are  apt  to  go  together;  and  you  can  tell  whether  a 
person  is  firm,  of  strong  will,  or  whether  he  is  weak  in  character, 
by  his  muscular  co-ordinations.  You  can  tell  it  by  his  face; 
you  can  tell  it  by  the  way  he  stands  and  by  the  way  he 
walks.  In  other  words,  our  character  is  written  upon  our 
nervous  system,  and  upon  our  muscular  system  through  the 
nervous  system.  The  work  of  the  muscles  has  its  moral  value. 
Self-control  begins  as  muscular  inhibition.  The  man  who  can- 
not control  his  muscles  is  not  likely  to  control  his  morals.  Inhi- 
bition is  the  neurological  aspect  of  what  we  call  self-control  in 
morals,  and  we  know  that  anything  which  trains  a  child  to  control 
his  muscles  gives  him  so  much  of  moral  training  in  the  way  of 
will  training.  So  that  when  you  deal  with  the  feeble-minded, 
for  example,  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  developing  the 
moral  side  of  their  nature  is  to  give  them  some  of  those  gym- 
nastics which  I  have  condemned  this  afternoon  as  physical  exer- 
cise. They  are  very  valuable  as  moral  exercises.  You  have  the 
Swedish  gymnastics,  where  you  give  the  word  of  command  and 
the  children  obey.  That  is  not  very  good  physical  training;  it 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  recess,  for  it  fatigues  children  more  than 
their  study  does.  But  it  is  good  will  training  and  has  a  high 
moral  value;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  occasionally  right  to  give 
it  to  normal  children,  and  it  is  a  very  effective  thing  for  the 
feeble-minded.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  play  is  not  still 
better.  The  most  effective  way  now  recognized  by  the  experts 
for  waking  up  the  mind  of  a  feeble-minded  child  is  to  begin  with 
his  muscles.  That  is  the  way  Dr.  Seguin  educated  the  first  feeble- 
minded boy;  he  began  with  the  big  muscles  of  the  trunk  and 
shoulder,  and  then  he  trained  him  to  manage  the  elbow  muscles, 
then  to  manage  the  wrist,  and  finally  came  to  the  accessory 
muscles  of  the  fingers.  Learning  to  read  and  write  is  of  no  con- 
sequence to  most  of  the  feeble-minded,  even  those  that  go  to 
school,  because  they  can  never  read  anything  that  is  worth  read- 
ing, or  write  anything  that  is  worth  writing.  If  they  have  mind 
enough  to  do  either,  they  ought,  of  course,  to  be  taught  to  read 
and  write;  but  the  best  education  for  them  is  motor  training, 
manual  training  and  physical  training.  One  of  the  Italian 
anthropologists  wrote  a  very  interesting  article  for  one  of  our 
magazines  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  in  which  he  traced 
the  effect  on  character  of  systematic  manual  work,  even  of  an 
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unskilled  kind,  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  twelve,  and 
from  one  till  six ;  that  is  to  say,  a  full  day's  work,  and  doing  that 
systematically  and  regularly  every  day  of  the  week.  We  see  it 
in  cases  of  strikes.  When  a  strike  begins  it  is  very  easy  for  the 
leaders  to  control  their  men,  but  when  it  has  once  lasted  for  two 
months,  or  even  a  shorter  time,  there  comes  demoralization.  This 
interruption  of  this  systematic  muscular  work  has  its  effect  on 
conduct.  I  cannot  take  your  time  to  resume  the  article  of  this 
anthropologist,  but  the  gist  of  it  was,  in  a  sentence  or  two,  that  the 
men  of  the  middle  ages  who  hung  around  the  castle  to  defend  the 
lord  of  the  castle  caroused,  were  idle  and  lazy  for  a  long  period, 
sometimes  for  months ;  then  all  at  once  they  became  fierce,  marched 
upon  the  castle  of  another  and  perpetrated  the  most  cruel  out- 
rages. He  maintains  that  the  fierceness  after  the  laziness  was 
the  direct  result  of  the  indolence  and  the  lack  of  activity,  and  that 
systematic  work,  which  industry  has  brought  into  the  world 
since  the  middle  ages,  where  men  perform  systematically  from 
morning  till  evening  muscular  work  is  what  has  made  the  live, 
genial,  sympathetic  modern  man,  in  distinction  from  the  mediaeval 
half-savage.  We  see  it  among  the  North  American  Indians. 
There  the  men  went  fishing  and  hunting  and  on  the  war-path, 
then  came  back  and  lay  around  the  wigwam  for  weeks,  possibly 
for  months.  All  at  once  they  got  up  a  war  dance,  and  off  they 
went  to  war  upon  a  neighboring  tribe.  They  delighted  i'n 
war,  delighted  in  cruelty,  and  that  delight  was  probably  the 
result  of  their  not  having  their  energy  drafted  off  systematic- 
ally in  this  other  way.  So  there  is  a  vast"  moral  training  in 
muscular  work  when  the  work  is  not  excessive.  And  to  some 
children  who  seem  incapable  of  profiting  by  the  school,  intellectu- 
ally or  morally,  there  are  many  worse  things  than  to  go  to  work 
at  fourteen.  I  believe  some  types  of  mind  develop  more  intel- 
lectually and  in  every  other  way  by  doing  useful  manual  work 
for  pay  than  they  do  by  sitting  on  school  benches  and  idling 
away  their  time.  This  problem  of  the  dropping  out,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  is  not  quite  so  serious  as  it  appears  to  people. 
Some  people  imagine  that  the  ideal  school  system  is  a  system  in 
which  every  child  that  enters  the  primary  school  graduates  from 
the  high  school.  On  the  contrary,  the  ideal  school  system  is  one 
that  is  differentiated  enough  to  have  a  type  of  school  for  every 
type  of  mind  as  long  as  that  mind  can  profitably  go  to  school. 
That  is,  a  short  course  for  some  and  a  long  course  for  others, 
and  different  courses  for  different  types. 
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Then  there  is  another  point  that  we  have  to  bear  in  mind,  of 
which    I    need    not    speak    at    length    because    we    are    familiar 
with  it,  and  that  is  to  give  the  child  the  right  kind  of  interest, 
a  many-sided  interest,  as  the  Herbatians  used  to  put  it.     That  in 
which  the  child  is  interested,  that  is  the  thing  of  which  he  will  per- 
sistently think;  and  that  is  the  thing  which  he  will  ultimately 
do.      So  when  we  guide  children's   interests,   when  we   interest 
children  in  the  right  things,  we  direct  to  a  very  large  extent  their 
moral  life.     Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  highest  functions 
of  school  education  is  to  give  the  child  a  right  attitude  towards 
life,  to  interest  him  in  the  things  that  are  worth  while,  and  to 
prevent  him  from  becoming  interested  in  the  things  that  are  not 
worth  while.     So  that  interest  is  one  of  the  greatest  moral  forces 
in  the  world.     Now,  to  interest  a  child  in  study,  in  intellectual 
work,  in  moral  causes,  we  must  be  interested  ourselves.     It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  infect  others  with  an  interest  which  we  do 
not  feel,  but  only  profess.     There  are  not  a  few  teachers  who 
give  injunctions  to  their  children  in  the  way  of  moralizing,  that 
they  ought  to    love    good    literature,    but    themselves  never,  or 
scarcely  ever,  read  anything  that  is  worth  reading.     We  praise 
"  Paradise  Lost "  and  recommend  it  to  students,  but  we  don't 
read  it  ourselves.     That  is  the  type  of  that  attitude  of  mind. 
Now,  a  teacher  may  not  fail  to  interest  children,  but  he  may 
actually  destroy  interest,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  thing.     You 
might  call  such  teaching  a  process  of  mental  vaccination,  which 
renders  the  child  immune    to    any    future    infection  of  interest. 
I  daresay  you  haVe    had    such    vaccinated    minds  to  deal  with. 
Then  we  must  train  the  child's  conscience.      I  know  this  is  a 
platitude,  but  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  phases  of  it  which  are 
not  perhaps  so  clearly  perceived.     Conscience  has  two  factors, 
the  intellectual  factor  and  the  emotional  factor.     The  intellectual 
part  of  conscience  is  nothing  but  judgment,  and  it  is  a- judgment 
that  may  err.     It  tells  us  this  is  right  and  that  is  wrong;  and  it 
may  be  mistaken.     The  emotional  element  in  conscience  is  the 
feeling  of  obligation,  the  feeling  of  "  oughtness,"  as  someone  has 
called  it,  the  feeling  that  if  I  believe  that  to  be  right  I  must  do 
it.     Now,  it  is  this  emotional  element  in  conscience  which  gets 
seared,  gets  hardened  easily.     That  is  the  element  that  prompts  a 
person  to  do  the  right.     When  that  is  destroyed,  then  he  is  in  the 
condition  described  by  the  Eoman  poet: 

"  I  know  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  too, 
Condemn  the  wrong  and  still  the  wrong  pursue." 
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We  have  the  condition  of  which  Paul  speaks  when  he  says  there 
are  two  laws  in  his  members;  when  he  complains  that  the  things 
he  would  he  did  not,  and  the  things  he  did  he  would  not. 

How  does  conscience  develop  ?  It  seems  to  me  the  main  factor 
in  the  evolution  of  conscience — and  the  fact  that  it  was  evolved 
does  not  make  it  any  less  divine — was  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
social  group,  the  desire  for  approval  of  one's  conduct  and  one's 
motives.  Just  as  soon  as  society  organized  into  clans  and  tribes, 
public  sentiment  enforced  loyalty  to  the  tribe  upon  every  indi- 
vidual, and  that  force  of  public  sentiment  developed  the  feel- 
ing that  became  gradually  inhibitive  of  wrongdoing,  and  became 
registered  on  the  nervous  system;  so  now  we  are  born  with  that 
feeling  of  obligation.  It 'wakens  up  in  us  just  exactly  as  other 
instincts  do.  In  short,  it  is  a  moral  instinct;  and  the  problem 
is  not  to  create  it,  of  course,  but  to  develop  it.  If  public  opinion 
was  the  main  factor  in  the  evolution  of  conscience,  then  it  is  a 
powerful  factor  in  its  education — and  we  all  know  it  is.  Then 
the  approval  and  disapproval  of  the  mother  and  of  the  father  and 
of  the  teacher  and  of  everybody  to  whom  the  child  looks  up,  is 
the  moral  law  for  him  in  his  early  years ;  and  that  feeling  of 
obligation  is  developed  before  the  child  can  reason.  When  we 
come  to  school  the  public  sentiment  of  the  school  is  the  greatest 
factor  in  its  government,  as  we  all  know,  and  the  highest  function 
the  teacher  can  perform  is  to  create  that  public  sentiment,  that 
moral  atmosphere  which  every  child  feels  on  entering  the  school- 
room. A  child  cares  very  much  more  about  the  opinion  of 
children  of  his  own  age  than  that  of  children  five  years 
older  or  babies  two  years  younger.  There  is  one  source  of 
the  power  of  the  kindergarten:  children  meet  there  on  equal  foot- 
ing as  to  age.  At  that  age  even  six  months  makes  a  difference. 
That  is  an  argument  for  not  keeping  the  dull  with  the  bright  in 
school  and  making  a  child  two  years  older  sit  and  associate  every 
day  with  chldren  that  are  so  much  younger.  Such  an  over-age 
child  may  get  intellectual  training  in  the  school,  but  not  social 
and  moral  training.  He  ought  to  be  with  children  of  his  own 
age  as  much  as  possible. 

Another  factor  in  this  training  is  the  development  of  ideals. 
Ideals  affect  character  because  of  the  instinct  of  imitation. 
We  instinctively  imitate  that  which  we  admire,  and  the  instinct 
of  imitation  is  tremendously  strong  in  children,  far  stronger 
iand  plays  a  far  larger  role  than  is  generally  realized.  The 
9  o.  E.  A. 
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child  gets  his  language  by  imitation ;  he  gets  his  accent  by  imita- 
tion; he  gets  his  grammar  by  imitation;  he  gets  his  man- 
ners and  his  voice  by  imitation.  ISTobody  has  a  "  natural "  voice; 
it  is  got  through  imitation.  We  catch  our  manners  and  our 
voices  somewhat  as  we  catch  measles  and  other  things.  !N"ow,  a 
child  gets  his  morals  largely  by  imitation,  by  imitating  living 
examples  ^nd  ideals.  Here  lies  the  significance  of  history,  biog- 
raphy and  literature  as  means  of  moral  education.  Literature 
can  perform  a  most  important  function  here,  and  above  all  things 
the  literature  of  the  Bible  in  the  form  of  religious  teaching.  But 
it  is  the  reading  of  the  literature  to  the  children  that  is  the  main 
thing,  not  the  comments.  Some  people  lament  the  fact  that?  you 
may  not  comment  on  the  Bible,  that  you  can  only  read  it  in  the 
schools.  In  my  judgment  the  reading  of  the  Bible  to  the  chil- 
dren is  of  immensely  more  consequence  than  any  comments  any- 
body can  make.  It  is  better  that  the  Prophets,  the  evangelists 
and  the  Apostles  should  speak  directly  to  the  child  than  that  the 
teacher  should  come  in  between  the  two  and  turn  wine  into  water 
by  trying  to  make  explanations.  It  was  supposed  by  the  writers 
of  the  Bible  that  the  people  would  understand  it  if  they  heard  it 
read.  When  Paul  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Corinthians  or  Galatians 
he  imagined,  in  his  simplicity,  that  when  that  letter  was  read 
to  the  congregation  they  would  know  what  he  meant.  If  he 
should  rise  from  the  dead  and  see  that  it  required  a  long  row  of 
learned  volumes  to  explain  his  meaning,  he  would  be  astounded. 
A  clerical  friend  of  mine  says  he  loves  to  read  the  Bible  because 
it  throws  so  much  light  on  the  commentaries.  We  have  gone  mad 
in  this  matter  of  explanation.  I  am  not  under-rating  the  schol- 
arly study  of  the  Bible.  It  has  its  place  in  a  divinity  school,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  able  to  translate  your  Hebrew  Bible  and 
your  Greek  Bible  to  find  out  what  you  must  do  to  be  saved.  If 
your  purpose  is  earnest,  if  you  are  after  the  moral  help  that  comes 
from  the  Bible,  the  English  translation  is  very  clear. 

We  make  the  same  mistake  with  literature.  We  analyze  it^ 
dissect  it,  give  children  the  gossip  about  authors,  and  we  make 
them  learn  the  rubbish  of  pedantic  foot-notes.  When  you  and  I 
want  to  read  a  poem  for  pleasure  we  instinctively  avoid  the  school 
editions  with  their  impertinent  foot-notes.  The  most  effective 
interpretation  of  literature  is  the  oral  reading  of  it  in  the  most 
artistic  way  to  the  class.  That  is  the  only  time  when  you  really 
interpret  literature  as  Art.     Everything  else  is  subordinate  to 
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that.  And  that  is  the  way  it  was  meant  to  be  interpreted  by 
the  poets  when  they  wrote  it.  And  yet  when  we  appoint  a  high 
school  teacher  of  literature  we  scarcely  ever  ask  the  question 
whether  he  can  read  well. 

We  shall  not  fully  solve  this  problem  of  moral  education  until 
we  can  teach  literature  so  as  to  appeal  in  a  very  broad  way  to 
the  heart  through  the  imagination,  and  that  includes  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Bible. 

In  solving  this  problem  of  moral  education  we  must  have  re- 
gard to  evolution  from  another  point  of  view.  Morality  in  the 
human  race  is  a  process  of  evolution,  and  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
realize  that  that  process  of  evolution  is  going  on  now.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  realize  that  we  are  primitive  people  as  com- 
pared with  the  people  who  will  come  after  us,  and  that  they  will 
write  books  about  us,  describing  our  quaint  manners,  our 
curious  modes  of  travel,  and  the  curious  things  that  we  believed, 
just  as  we  write  books  about  the  people  who  lived  two  hundred 
years  ago.  One  thing  that  will  strike  them  particularly  will  be 
our  low  moral  ideals,  and  the  things  that  we  tolerate  as  right. 
Morality  is  in  process  of  evolution,  and  we  are  far  from  having 
evolved  a  morality  yet  that  is  anywhere  even  approaching  per- 
fection. It  is  evolved  from  primitive,  prehistoric  society,  and  the 
way  of  its  evolution,  if  I  may  sketch  it  in  the  rough,  in  its  bear- 
ing only  upon  our  problem,  was  something  like  this:  Morality 
is  a  social  phenomenon.  There  would  be  no  morality  if  there 
were  only  one  being  in  the  universe.  Morality  arises  when  two 
beings  with  rights  live  together,  when  one  must  respect  the  rights- 
of  the  other.  The  rights  of  the  one  are  the  duties  of  the  other. 
It  was  therefore  when  men  gathered  together  in  groups,  when 
they  formed  clans  and  tribes,  and  later  organized  in  larger  politi- 
cal and  social  groups,  that  morality  developed.  Morality  arose 
as  group  morality.  It  was  murder,  for  example,  to  kill  one  of 
your  own  tribe,  but  to  go  and  slaughter  one  of  another  tribe 
brought  you  glory,  as  it  did  with  the  North  American  Indians, 
and  does  still  with  the  uncivilized  races.  To  deceive  one  of  your 
tribe  was  a  crime ;  to  deceive  one  of  another  tribe  or  a  whole 
tribe  brought  you  praise;  it  was  simply  superior  shrewdness. 
A-gain,  to  steal  from  your  own  tribe  was  theft,  but  the  more  you 
3tole  from  other  tribes,  the  greater  your  glory.  That  is  what  the 
Romans  did.  They  conquered  provinces,  robbed  them,  brought 
the  loot  to  Rome,  and  had  their  triumphal  shows.     When  several 
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tribes  formed  a  federation,  then  the  moral  law  held  within  all 
the  tribes  of  the  federation,  but  not  outside  of  it.  With  the 
enlargement  of  the  social  and  political  group,  the  field  of  moral 
responsibility  enlarged.  In  this  way  morality  evolved,  and  we 
are  gradually  approaching  universal  morality,  towards  which  we 
have  been  slowly  working  for  two  thousand  years.  We  at  least 
theoretically  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man.  We  are  simply 
struggling  towards  the  kind  of  morality  which  Christianity  has 
held  up  to  us  as  an  ideal  for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  Now,  it 
is  difficult  to  realize  that  our  race,  at  least,  has  still  tribal  morality 
to  a  large  extent.  Our  Puritan  forefathers  had  tribal  morality. 
The  Indians  were  one  general  tribe,  and  the  white  men  formed 
another.  It  was  perfectly  justifiable  to  kill  an  Indian,  but  to 
kill  a  white  man  was  murder.  Senator  Hoar  made  a  statement 
in  the  United  States  Senate  within  twelve  years  that  in  1742 
there  was  still  a  law  on  the  Massachusetts  statute  books  offering 
one  dollar  for  every  Indian  scalp  brought  into  the  colony.  What 
was  that  but  tribal  morality  ?  They  preached  universal  morality, 
but  practiced  tribal  morality.  There  is  one  character  in  United 
States  history  whose  sole  claim  to  fame  consists  in  his  having 
killed  more  Indians  in  his  lifetime  than  any  other  man  of  his 
day. 

The  relations  between  nations  to-day  rest  mainly  on  tribal 
morality.  What  is  our  diplomacy,  or  what  has  it  been  up  to  very 
recent  times,  but  exceedingly  clever  deception  ?  Someone  has 
defined  a  diplomat  as  an  honest  man  who  is  sent  abroad  to  lie 
■  to  foreign  nations.  It  is  said  that  Bismarck,  at  least  on  one 
occasion,  made  his  point  in  a  diplomatic  transaction  with  the 
representatives  of  other  nations  by  telling  the  straight  truth; 
none  of  them  believed  him.  He  knew  they  wouldn't.  That  is 
tribal  morality.  You  must  tell  the  truth  to  your  own  government, 
but  practice  the  most  skilful  deception  possible  with  the  other 
government  with  which  you  are  dealing.  What  will  people  a 
hundred  years  to  come  say  of  that  sort  of  national  morality  ?  We 
don't  realize  what  a  low  ideal  that  is.  We  despise  a  man  for 
such  treatment  of  a  fellow-man,  but  between  nations  it  is  still 
permitted.  What  is  war  but  tribal  morality?  As  long  as  there 
is  no  war  between  England  and  Germany,  or  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  individual  Americans  and  individual  Ger- 
mans may  love  each  other;  but  let  war  break  out  and  consoli- 
date the  feeling  in  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and  in  Ger- 
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many  on  the  other,  then  the  German  brother  and  American  brother 
will  begin  shooting  at  each  other.  In  other  words,  as  citizens  of 
a  nation  they  have  tribal  morality;  as  individuals  they  have 
reached  more  or  less  universal  morality. 

Moreover,  what  are  protective  tariffs,  my  friends,  but  tribal 
morality?  We  shall  get  beyond  them  by  and  by.  They  do  not 
promote  the  flow  of  brotherly  love  across  boundary  lines.  And 
my  own  nation  and  my  own  political  party  are  the  chief  sinners ; 
I  am  confessing  sins.  What  is  race  hatred  to-day  but  tribal 
morality?  The  white  man  does  not  feel  the  same  way  towards 
the  negro  or  the  Indian,  or  the  Chinaman,  as  he  does  towards 
another  white  man,  as  a  rule.  One  of  the  noted  negroes  in  the 
United  States  once  said  that  he  had  met  only  one  white  man  who 
did  not  show,  when  he  talked  with  him,  a  consciousness  of  the 
fact  that  they  belonged  to  different  races.  Such  prejudice  has 
had  its  uses  in  life;  it  has  checked  the  mixture  of  races,  which 
perhaps  has  been  more  or  less  of  a  blessing  to  the  world;  but  it 
is  nevertheless  tribal  morality.  We  may  admit  that  tribal  mor- 
ality was  a  useful  thing  in  the  early  history  of  society;  it  was 
the  way  to  consolidate  society;  but  it  is  not  the  ideal  towards 
which  modern  nations  ought  to  develop ;  it  is  the  thing  which  they 
ought  to  outgrow. 

Then  there  is  another  phase  of  morality  which  contradicts  our 
usual  ideas.  The  human  race  became  moral  piecemeal,  as  it 
were.  They  formed  a  habit  of  rightdoing  in  one  direction,  and 
kept  on  doing  wrong  in  another.  We  are  becoming  honest,  as  indi- 
viduals, piecemeal.  For  example,  a  man  may  not  take  a  cent  of 
money  that  belongs  to  you — ^we  have  developed  a  pretty  keen  sense 
of  honesty  in  most  people  as  to  money  affairs — but  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  omit  to  return  a  five-dollar  umbrella  if  he  picks  it  up  by 
mistake  and  carries  it  home,  or  if  you  leave  it  at  his  house  and  for- 
get it.  The  moral  law  has  not  yet  reached  umbrellas.  It  seems  to 
be  common  consent  that  it  is  not  theft  when  you  take  a  thing 
3f  that  sort.  Then  your  rubber  overshoes  are  not  safe  even  among 
ihurch  people ;  they  make  no  conscience  of  taking  them  if  they  need 
them.  In  fact,  it  is  sometimes  very  embarrassing  when  you  lend 
books  to  people,  so  embarrassing  that  I  have  quit  lending  them; 
r  only  borrow.  When  I  lend  a  book  I  forget  where  it  has  gone, 
and  then  I  have  to  buy  a  new  one  when  I  need  it. 

To  speak  seriously,  all  these  things  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  solving  the  problem  of  moral  education.     The  child  must  be 
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led  to  develop  from  tribal  morality  into  universal  morality.  We 
must  not  force  upon  him  the  morality  of  adults.  The  child,  for 
example,  must  first  feel  loyalty  to  his  own  home,  and  love  those 
in  his  own  home ;  then  feel  loyalty  to  the  next  larger  social  group, 
perhaps  his  school;  and  then  develop  loyalty  to  his  city,  we  will 
say,  to-  the  larger  group  of  which  he  becomes  conscious  of  being  a 
member ;  and  then  his  state  or  province,  before  he  can  be  loyal  to 
humanity  at  large.  "  If  a  man  love  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?"  That  is  the 
sum  of  it.  We  cannot  force  adult  morality  on  children  as  our 
Puritan  forefathers  attempted  to  do;  we  must  allow  them  to 
develop  through  these  different  stages.  One  of  the  great  prob- 
lems on  the  east  side  of  New  York  among  children  of  foreigners 
is  to  develop  "  group  consciousness,"  as  the  teachers  express  it.  It 
is  difficult  to  introduce  any  form  of  self-government  in  the  school, 
because  the  children  are  individual  in  their  thinking;  they  have 
no  sense  of  obligation  to  the  group  in  their  school;  you  cannot' 
appeal  to  them  strongly  on  loyalty  to  the  nation  when  they  are 
lacking  loyalty  to  their  school,  and  it  is  perfectly  hopeless  to  try 
to  teach  them  a  higher  morality  when  they  cannot  reach  this  lower 
morality  as  yet. 

And  then  we  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  child 
may  recognize  that  one  specific  act  is  wrong,  and  may  fail  to  do 
so  in  case  of  another  specific  act  equally  wrong,  just  as  adults 
now  take  umbrellas  but  won't  steal  money.  In  other  words,  chil- 
dren become  moral  more  or  less  piecemeal.  We  cannot  teach 
them  the  universal  principle  of  morality  and  then  expect  them  to 
apply  it  consistently.  That  is  hard  even  for  adults  to  do  some- 
times, but  children  must  be  trained  to  do  specific  things  that  are 
right,  and  when  they  are  old  enough  reasons  must  be  given  them 
for  them  and  the  principle  underlying  them  made  clear. 

Moral  instruction  has  its  place  in  the  sense  that  we  must  teach 
children  the  effects  of  certain  lines  of  conduct ;  moral  instruction 
in  the  sense  of  scientific  ethics  is  wholly  out  of  place  even  in  high 
schools.  The  discussion  with  high  school  pupils  of  the  ground  of 
right  in  a  philosophic  way,  and  the  different  theories  of  morals, 
tends  to  weaken  the  moral  sense  rather  than  strengthening  it,  by 
raising  the  question  of  exceptions  to  moral  principles.  The  philo- 
sophic study  of  moral  problems  belongs  to  the  college  and  the 
university. 
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Then,  last  but  not  least  of  all,  comes  the  personal  factor. 
There  is  no  greater  single  moral  force  than  the  person  of  the 
parent  and  the  teacher.  This  is  the  force  that,  above  all  other 
forces,  the  child  imitates,  and  models  his  conduct  after.  The 
teacher  must  be  somebody  who  is  worth  imitating,  somebody  who 
can  create  a  stimulating  atmosphere — intellectually  stimulating 
and  morally  stimulating — a  person  whose  moral  force  is  felt  the 
moment  the  child  enters  the  schoolroom.  Michael  Faraday  once 
said  that  the  greatest  discovery  of  his  life  was  his  finding  as  a 
young  student  Sir  Humphrey  Davy;  lit  was  Davy  who  gave  him 
the  inspiration  to  study  science. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Ph.D.,  ISTew  York  University. 

(A  Stenographic  Report.) 

The  topic  assigned  me  for  this  morning  is  "  Manual  Training 
and  Industrial  Education."  As  both  topics  are  put  on  the  pro- 
gramme, I  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  a  universal  recognition 
of  some  distinction  between  the  two,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  very 
briefly  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  essential  distinction.  It  has 
been  said  that  manual  training  was  a  disappointment  to  many 
people,  because  it  did  not  turn  out  to  be  identical  with  instruc- 
tion in  trades.  That  is  true  in  one  sense  in  the  United  States, 
lb  is,  however,  not  a  disappointment  to  the  educators  who  never 
had  that  conception  of  it.  It  is  a  disappointment  to  the  manu- 
facturers who  misunderstood  the  movement  and  favored  it  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  identical  with  instruction  in  trades;  so 
that  now  when  they  press  for  industrial  education,  manufacturers 
often  emphasize  the  point  that  manual  training  disappointed 
them. 

I  must  speak  very  briefly,  and  perhaps  canmot  speak  as  clearly 
as  I  oug'ht,  to  point  out  the  distinctions.  Manual  training  is  a, 
form  of  motor  training  of  which  physical  education  and  all  use- 
ful labor  are  other  forms.  Manual  training  differs  from  ordi- 
nary unskilled  labor,  for  it  is  confined  to  skilled  labor 
of  various  kinds.  As  a  form  of  skilled  labor,  carried 
on  for  educational  purposes,  it  has  to  do  with  w'hat  we 
call  accessory  muscles  and  their  nerve  centres,  speaking  from 
a  physiological  point  of  view.  Unskilled  labor  has  to  do  for  the 
most  part  with  the  fundamental  muscles.  The  fundamental 
muscles  are  the  large  ones — the  bieeps,  the  big  muscles  of  the  legs 
and  trunk  that  we  have  in  common  with  all  four-footed  animals. 
Their  nerve  centres  as  well  as  the  muscles  are  biologically  old. 
Tlieir  function  is  to  perform  the  cruder  movements  and  co- 
ordinations'— especially  those  of  locomotion,  where  fine  co- 
ordinations are  not  needed.  The  accessory  muscles  are  the 
muscles  of  the  hands  principally,  the  muscles  of  facial  expression, 
and  the  muscles  used  in  articulate  speech.  These  muscles,  and 
the  nerve  centres  which  control  their  co-ordinations,  are  biologi- 
cally young.     The  nerve  centres  that  enable  the  human  being  to 
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perform  tiie  co-ordinations  involved  in  fine  manipulations  of  the 
hands  are  as  joung  as  the  human  race,  and  biologically  speaking 
that  is  very  young.  Likewise  the  nerve  centres  which  control 
speech,  the  language  mechanism  in  the  brain,  are  as  young  as  the 
human  race. 

Now,  speaking  of  the  accessories  of  the  hands,  they  are  the 
ones  that  are  used  in  skilled  manual  labor  in  the  main.  Of 
course  you  always  use  the  large  muscles,  but  skill  of  hand  is 
something  that  you  perform  with  those  accessory  muscles  and 
their  nerve  centres.  Furthermore,  these  accessory  muscles  of 
the  hands,  as  well  as  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  nerve  centres 
governing  them,  have  a  close  connection  with  thought,  such  as  the 
large  miuscl^  of  the  body,  the  fundamentals,  have  not.  It  is 
probably  true  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  think,  if  one  abso- 
lutely could  suppress  ail  incipient  contractions  of  the  accessory 
muscles.  That  is  a  slightly  extreme  statement;  I  make  it  ex- 
treme for  the  sake  of  impressing  it  on  your  minds.  These  finer 
muscles  and  their  nerve  centres  are  connected  with  thought ;  they 
are  called  by  some  psychologists  organs  of  thought.  You  know 
Ribot  makes  attention  little  more  than  tension  of  muscles ;  and  i  t 
is  a  fa(it  that  if  we  absolutely  relax  the  muscles  of  the  body — ^lie 
down,  for  example — let  go  of  ourselves,  put  ourselves  in  a  condi- 
tion easily  to  go  asleep,  it  is  impossible  to  think.  It  is  necessary 
to  contract  muscles  to  do  thinlcing.  For  example,  you  notice 
when  you  think  hard  you  breathe  less  than  you  do  when  you  stop 
thinking. 

Manual  training,  then,  is  confined  to  skilled  mlanual  work. 
That  at  once  limits  it.  Skilled  manual  labor  wakes  up  the  in- 
telligence. The  more  of  it  a  person  does,  the  more  keenly  alive 
he  becomes — unless,  of  course,  he  is  badly  overworked.  On  the 
contrary,  if  a  man  works  at  hard  physical  labor  of  an  unskilled 
kind  for  fourteen  hours  a  day,  as  unskilled  laborers  used  to  do 
not  a  great  many  years  ago,  the  use  of  the  large  muscles  pro- 
duces a  degree  of  fatigue  that  dulls  the  mind.  The  large 
muscles,  by  a  well-known  physiological  law  by  which  the  blood  is 
drawn  to  the  part  of  the  body  which  is  functioning,  draw  an 
amount  of  blood  from  the  brain  during  those  long  fourteen  hours 
which  robs  it  of  its  due  nutrition;  and  then  during  sleep  the 
brain  is  relatively  anaemic,  and  again  its  nutrition  is  diminished. 

If  the  large  muscles  are  used  excessively  in  hard  labor  by 
growing  children  the  brain  is  robbed  of  the  energy  which  ought 
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to  be  expended  in  the  building  up  of  tissues.  There  is  only  a 
certain  definite  quantity  of  energy  in  the  human  body  at  any  one 
moment.  The  more  that  is  expended  in  physical  work,  the  less 
there  is  left  for  building  up  the  body.  Not  to  dwell  too  long 
upon  that,  manual  training  has  to  do,  then,  with  skilled  manual 
labor;  and  one  of  its  functions — but  only  one — is  to  develop 
manual  skill. 

Now,  manual  skill  resides  not  in  the  hand,  as  the  term  implies ; 
it  always  resides  in  the  brain  and  in  the  mind.  It  is  impossible 
to  develop  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  a  feeble-minded  dhild,  not 
because  the  hand  is  imperfect  but  because  the  brain  is  imperfect. 
The  brain  of  the-  feeble-minded  person  has  fewer  cells  than  the 
normal,  and  the  cells  which  are  functionally  active  are  imper- 
fectly formed.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  cure  of  feeble-mind- 
edness,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  people  think  it  possible. 
We  can  never  make  a  feeble-minded  child  normal,  except  a  case, 
for  example,  that  is  on  the  dividing  line  where  we  cannot  with 
certainly  tell  whethea*  it  is  feeble-minded  or  not ;  but  you  cannot 
by  education  increase  the  number  of  cells  in  the  brain.  You 
can  improve  those  that  are  functionally  active,  but  never  to  the 
point  of  making  the  person  perfectly  normal.  That  has  many 
suggestions ;  I  cannot  enter  into  them.  It  means,  to  mention  it 
incidentally,  that  the  educated  feeble-minded  child  must  never 
be  thrown  into  the  community,  after  he  is  trained  as  far  as  'he  can 
be  trained,  and  brought  into  competition  with  normal  people,  but 
should  be  cared  for  by  the  State  as  long  as  he  lives — men  in  one 
section  on  farms  or  in  large  institutions,  the  women  in  others; 
they  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  earn  the  cost  of  their  sup- 
port, and  the  State  must  tenderly  take  care  of  them.  This  by  the 
way. 

Manual  training  develops  manual  skill,  and  such  skill  resides 
in  the  brain,  in  the  mind,  not  in  the  hand.  You  are  familiar  with 
what  is  meant  by  motor  ideas,  or  rather,  ideas  of  movement. 
They  are  just  as  real  as  ideas  of  color,  and  as  ideas  of  sound. 
These  ideas  of  movement  we  get  through  the  motor  sense;  for  it 
is  well  demonstrated  t'hat  there  are  sensory  nerves  coming  from 
the  joints,  ligaments  and  muscles,  which  go  to  the  brain  and 
report  movement,  so  we  can  tell  in  what  position  any  part  of  the 
body  is  without  seeing  that  part.  These  sensations  of  movement 
gradually  develop  into  wliat  we  call  in  psychology  ideas  of  move- 
ment, just  as  sensations  of  color  develop  into  ideas  of  color. 
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Now,  these  motor  ideas  that  are  developed  by  skilled  manual 
labor  are  a  principal  source  of  control  of  muscular  movement  until 
habit  controls.  When  you  carefully,  thoughtfully,  control  your 
muscles  so  as  to  make  a  precise  movement,  you  do  it  partly  by 
using  the  eye  as  a  guide,  partly  by  using  touch  as  a  guide,  but 
you  do  it  largely  also  because  you  know  how  it  feels  in  the  hand 
before  you  do  it;  so  that  that  feeling  in  the  hand,  as  you  say, 
guides  your  movement.  Motor  ideas  are,  then,  one  of  the  guides 
of  precise  movements;  hence  motor  education  develops  motor 
ideas,  and  these  are  one  of  the  means  of  controlling  movements 
to  make  them  precise.  In  other  words,  they  constitute  a  part 
of  what  we  mean  by  manual  skill. 

Then,  furthermore,  there  is  the  fact  of  localization  of  different 
pa(rts  of  the  brain  for  the  different  functions.  In  the  motor 
zone  the  area  devoted  to  the  hand,  that  is,  where  the  cells 
are  that  govern  the  co-ordinations  of  the  hand  move- 
ments, is  very  mucih  larger  than  the  area  governing  any  other 
par't  of  the  body  of  equal  size  except  the  face.  That  large  hand 
area  in  the  brain,  much  larger  than  the  area  that  governs  tte 
foot,  is  significant.  It  means  that  there  is  a  rmla.  supply  of 
brain  cells  governing  these  fine  co-ordinations.  The  only  way 
to  educate  that  area  is  to  use  the  hand.  You  cannot  stimu'late 
those  cells  to  develop  them  normally  except  by  the  contraction  of 
muscles.  That  is  true  of  the  whole  motor  area;  you  cannot 
develop  it  except  by  the  contraction  of  muscles.  That  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  motor  training  in  general,  gymnastics  as  well  as 
other  forms.  It  has  been  found,  for  examj^le,  where  an  arm 
was  amputated  in  childhood,  that  the  area  governing  the  arm 
remained  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  just  as  the  areas  of  speech 
and  hearing  in  Laura  Bridgman's  brain  were  found  to  be  in  a 
rudimentary  condition.  The  neurologist  who  dissected  the  brain 
told  me,  however,  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  those  areas 
were  n6t  more  rudimentary  than  they  were,  v^hich  shows  that  her 
early  use  of  her  senses,  even  for  a  few  years,  had  quite  a  marked 
effect. 

The  whole  motor  area,  then,  is  educated  by  means  of  the  con- 
traction of  muscles ;  and  we  must  look  upon  motor  education  in 
general  as  the  only  way  of  developing  this  portion  of  the  brain. 
In  passing,  I  may  mention  a  very  interesting  suggestion  w'hich 
has  been  made,  though  it  is  largely  speculative.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  if  tfhis  motor  area  in  the  brain  is  well  developed  dur- 
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ing  the  growing  period  (and  that  is  the  only  time  you  can  do 
much  for  the  physical  development  of  the  body,  the  brain  in- 
cluded), by  much  physical  exercise,  including  the  use  of  the  hand 
and  various  other  forms  of  physical  exercise,  then  in  after  life  the 
energy  stored  in  this  motor  area  may  possibly  be  drafted  off  into 
other  parts  of  the  brain  and  be  the  basis  of  intellectual  endurance 
in  what  we  call  purely  intellectual  work.  For  example,  take  two 
persons  both  of  whom,  we  will  say,  are  men  of  equally  good 
brains  and  of  equal  talent,  one  of  whom  develops  his  muscles,  as 
we  say  (but  it  really  means  his  motor  area  in  the  brain  as  well), 
while  the  other  does  not;  they  may  do  equally  brilliant  work,  but 
the  man  who  has  developed  his  motor  area  may  be  able  to  work 
twice  as  long  in  twenty-four  hours  as  the  other  without  breaking 
down.  In  other  words,  it  makes  for  intellectual  endurance.  Now, 
there  are  many  facts  which  point  pretty  strongly  in  that  direction, 
and  yet  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  demonstrated ;  but  we  all  know  how 
much  more  work  ig  done  by  a  student  who  goes  to  college  from  a 
farm  than  by  a  fellow  with  flabby  muscles  who  has  been  growing 
up  in  a  city.  The  former  can  in  many  cases  do  twice  as  much 
work  without  breaking  down.  We  attribute  it  to  his  muscular 
development,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  really  his  development  of  the 
motor  area  in  his  brain. 

But  manual  training  must  do  other  things.  It  is  the  best  way 
to  introduce  pupils  into  the  simple  principles  of  mechanics.  We 
must  not  work  mere'ly  for  skill;  we  must  also  have  children  see 
intelligently  the  principles  of  mechanics  that  apply  to  their  work. 
One  of  my  friends  in  New  York,  who  is  the  head  of  a  manual 
training  department,  teaches  really  the  rudiments  of  engineering 
to  his  High  School  pupils.  He  builds  bridges,  and  has  all  sorts 
of  mechanical  problems  worked  out.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  a 
immensely  important  addition  to  our  system  of  manual  training. 

And  then  manual  training  must  do  another  thing.  It  must 
give  children  an  insig'ht  into  processes  of  manufacture,  an 
insight  into  machinery;  they  must  know  the  principles  on  which 
machines  are  constructed  as  well  as  to  know  how  to  run  them.  I 
am  having  the  High  School  shop  work  in  hand.  These  things 
must  be  taught  so  that  industrial  life  will  not  be  an  enigma 
to  the  pupils.  Our  education  has  been  bookish.  It  should,  per- 
haps, not  be  less  bookish  in  the  future,  but  it  should  be  broader. 
We  call  a  man  liberally  educated  if  he  can  go  into  a  library  and 
use  the  books  as  tools ;  if  he  knows  the  relative  value  of  various 
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books ;  if  'he  knows  the  different  devices  by  wbidh  you  can  get  at 
the  literature  of  a  subject,  and  so  on.  In  this  age  machinery  plays 
almost  as  large  a  part  in  our  civilization,  to  express  it  modeTately, 
as  books  do.  Machinery  is  making  over  our  civilization,  and  there 
has  been  an  enormous  amount  of  thought  expressed  in  steel  and 
other  material.  ITow,  when  you  look  at  some  big  machines  and 
watch  the  men  who  feed  them,  you  realize  that  the  brain  is  almost 
altogether  in  the  machine,  and  the  poor  man  is  turned  into  a 
machine  himself. 

When  I  was  superintendent  of  schools  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  ten 
yeairs  ago,  we  started  a  trade  school.  It  was  pioneer  work;  it  was 
the  first  one  in  the  country  conducted  at  public  expense.  Skilled 
mechanics  came  to  this  trade  school  from  the  large  United  States 
Armory,  located  in  that  city.  There  they  have  short  hours,  good 
wages,  and  they  are  picked  mechanics.  We  investigated  the  ques- 
tion as  to  why  they,  as  well  as  men  from  other  shops,  came  to  the 
school,  and  they  gave  various  reasons.  Among  others  one  of  them 
said  that  he  had  been  working  in  >the  United  i^tates  Armory, 
boring  a  certain  kind  of  hole  through  a  gun  barrel  for  fourteen 
years,  and  he  was  getting  tired  of  it;  he  wanted  to  learn  to  do 
something  else.  Others  could  run  one  machine,  and  they  came  to 
the  trade  school  in  the  evening  to  learn  to  run/  another  machine. 
Manufacturing  is  so  highly  specialized  that  to-day  a  person  cannot 
learn  a  complete  trade  in  a  shop.  Now,  to  such  people  it  is  a 
liberal  education  to  be  able  to  go  to  a  trade  school  and  learn  the 
whole  of  a  trade  of  which  they  had  got  only  a  part.  Just  as  we 
do  not  call  a  man  to-day  liberally  educated  who  is  helpless  in  a 
library,  so  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  call  a  man  not  liberally  edu- 
cated to-day  who  can  go  into  one  of  our  big  machine  shops  and 
not  recognize  the  function,  or  the  name  even,  of  the  typical 
machines  that  are  playing  such  a  large  role  in  our  civilization. 
And  yet  how  many  Bachelors  of  Arts  are  there  in  our  colleges 
who  can  go  into  a  machine  shop  and  do  that  ?  It  seems  to  me  we 
must  broaden  our  conceptions  of  a  liberal  education  if  the  func- 
tion of  a  liberal  education  is  to  interpret  life  to  us  and  lay  a 
broad  foundation  for  us  to  look  at  the  problems  of  life.  Now, 
manual  training  ought  to  do  that  in  the  High  School  also  for 
pupils  who  are  to  go  to  college  to  become  ministers,  lawyers,  and 
doctors,  not  only  for  those  who  wish  to  go  into  business  and  manu- 
facturing. 

There  is  just  one  more  function  that  occurs  to  me  to  emphasize, 
and  that  is,  that  a  broad  course  in  manual  training  in  the  ele- 
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mentary  schools,  and  in  the  High  Schoo'ls,  too,  but  especially  in 
the  elementary  schools  where  children  try  many  lines  of  hand- 
work, is  a  means  by  which  children  can  discover  their  talent;  it 
is  a  means  by  which  a  child  becomes  revealed  to  himself,  and  a 
means  by  which  he  can  show  the  teacher  what  he  is  fitted  for ;  so 
that"  the  teacher  can  advise  him,  and  he  can  himself  realize  the  line 
of  work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  In  other  words,  it  is  an 
experimental  school  for  the  child.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
we  ought  to  have  it  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  among  them 
this  one  is  an  important  one — to  enable  children  to  discover 
themselves.  The  child  that  is  of  a  bookish  turn  of  mind,  that 
can  get  knowledge  readily  from  books,  discovers  himself  in  the 
ordinary  school ;  he  knows  he  wants  to  go  to  the  High  School,  and 
to  College ;  but  the  child  that  does  not  have  that  taste,  where  there 
is  no  manual  training,  discovers  only  the  negative  fact  that  the 
school  does  not  give  him  what  he  wants  and  that  he  must  get  out 
of  school  and  at  something  else  that  he  likes  better.  He  leaves 
school  and  "  goes  to  work."  The  school  ought  to  furnish  him  the 
opportunity  to  discover  positively,  not  merely  negatively,  what  he 
can  do. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  industrial  education,  trade-school  edu- 
cation— I  do  not  wish  to  distinguish  between  the  two  this  morn- 
ing, though  perhaps  we  ought — we  have  a  somewhat  different 
problem.  The  relation  of  manual  training  to  specific  trade  in- 
struction is  somewtat  like  the  relation  between  a  liberal  educa- 
tion to  the  professional  course  in  the  law  school,  the  medical 
school,  and  the  rest;  it  furnishes  the  broad  motor  training  which 
ought  to  enable  a  child  to  find  what  he  is  best  fitted  for,  and 
gives  him  an  insight  into  many  processes  of  production,  from 
which  he  afterwards  may  select  one  trade. 

In  educating  a  person  for  a  trade  it  is  necessary,  in  these  days 
especially,  to  make  him  versatile,  so  that  when  one  set  of 
machines  becomes  obsolete,  or  possibly  his  w'hole  trade  becomes 
obsolete,  he  may  have  the  power  to  turn  to  something  else.  In 
other  words,  we  must  make  our  workmen  as  versatile  as  possible, 
short  of  making  them  Jacks-of-all-trades.  One  way  to  make  a 
person  versatile  in  hand-work  is  to  give  him  a  variety  of  hand- 
work in  the  form  of  manual  training  in  the  elementary  school, 
and,  if  he  can  afford  to  go  farther,  even  in  the  high  school,  before 
he  takes  up  the  learning  of  his  trade.  There  are  some  trades, 
like  the  machinist's,  which  are  so  big  that  it  is  said  no  man  can 
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learn  the  whole  of  it  to-day.  You  have  seen  a  great  many  people 
who  have  been  stranded  in  middle  life;  their  trade  was  gone.  I 
have  seen  a  pathetic  case  of  a  number  of  shoemakers  that  I  knew 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  tliey  were  relatively  prosperous,  but  the 
manufacturing  of  shoes  by  machinery  condemned  them  to  be 
cobblers ;  and  though  some  were  men  of  fairly  good  native  ability 
they  had  not  in  their  early  youth  the  training  to  make  them  ver- 
satile enough  to  start  a  shoe  store  or  get  at  something  else. 

!N^ot  to  dwell  upon  that  any  further,  when  we  come  to  trade 
instruction,  or  industrial  education,  the  question  is  a  practical 
one.  We  must  above  all  things  be  sure  that  the  instruction  we 
give  is,  as  we  say  in  common  parlance,  "  thoroughly  up-to-date.'' 
I  remember  the  criticism  by  the  manufacturers  and  skilled  me- 
chanics on  the  shop  work  in  manual  training  High  Schools  some 
years  ago  was  that  they  were  using  obsolete  methods,  that  they 
were  not  using  the  methods  that  are  now  used  in  shops.  To  my 
mind  there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  a  Manual  Training  High 
School  shop  doing  a  thing  in 'any  way  other  than  the  way  it  would 
be  done  by  a  skilled  mechanic  in  a  manufacturing  establishment. 
In  the  lower  grades  it  is  a  different  problem.  There  it  is  not  so 
important.  There  it  is  more  important  that  we  should  get  skill 
of  hand  and  insight  into  the  processes  than  that  we  s'hould  train 
the  child  to  do  the  thing  precisely  as  it  is  done  in  the  shop;  but 
when  we  come  to  technical  training,  or  training  in  a  trade,  we 
must  be  very  practical. 

That  suggests  a  point:  Instruction  in  a  trade  can  be 
given  only  by  teachers  who  have  practised  that  trade,  not  by 
teachers  who  have  picked  it  up  for  educationai  purposes.  You 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  want  a  man  or  woman  in  educational  manual 
training  who  'has  practised  a  trade;  you  want  somebody  more 
broadly  educated;  you  want  a  teacher  who  has  been  trained  in 
manual  training;  but  this  applies  only  to  the  elementary  work; 
when  you  come  to  actual  trade  instruction  the  pupils  will  not 
respect  a  man  w*ho  has  not  acitually  practised  a  trade.  That 
raises  a  perplexing  problem  when  we  come  to  trade  instruction. 
The  mechanics  who  can  teach  and  are  otherwise  fairly  well  edu- 
cated are  comparatively  few,  and  that  is  the  only  kind  you  can  use. 
I  speak  positively  because  I  helped  to  solve  that  problem  in  a 
certain  city.  We  had  a  Manual  Training  High  School,  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  and  we  started  a  trade  school  in  the 
shops  of  this  school.     We  ran  up  against  two  difficulties.     One 
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was  that  tlie  machinery  was  not  heavy  enough  for  trade-school 
work.  The  lathes  in  the  machine  shop  were  light,  because  tfhese 
were  quite  sufficient  for  the  light  work  we  did  with  the  boys.  We 
had  to  get  the  heavier  lathes  used  in  actual  manufacturing 
establishments.  In  the  second  place,  we  had  to  get  men  who  had 
worked  at  trades,  who  knew  their  trade,  and  all  the  tricks  of  the 
trade,  else  the  men  would  not  come — because  they  were  not  boys 
merely;  they  were  apprentices  and  journeymen,  some  of  them 
coming  to  the  school  for  reasons  I  have  already  explained. 

We  met  with  another  difficulty.  In  the  day  sc'hool  we  had 
teachers  of  manual  training  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
boys;  in  the  evening  we  had  to  have  mechanics  teach  the  classes 
in  the  trades.  Now,  as  practical  educators  you  can  readily  real- 
ize that  some  embarrassment  may  arise  sometimes  when  two  sets 
of  men  use  the  same  shop  and  the  same  tools.  It  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  locate  responsibility.  We  solved  that  problem,  after  a 
good  deal  of  careful  search,  by  finding  men  w^o  had  had  as  much 
as  a  High  School  education,  and  who  had  learned  the  trade  of 
machinist  or  plumber,  had  practised  it  and  stood  high  in  the 
trade.  We  got  those  to  take  charge  of  the  shop  work  in  the  day 
High  School,  and  also  to  do  the  shop  work  in  the  evening  trade 
school.  It  may  take  two  or  three  years  before  you  find  satis- 
factory men,  but  I  believe  ultimately  that  will  be  the  solution. 
If  the  shop  is  well  equipped,  as  it  should  be,  I  see  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  a  trade  school  carried  on  as  an  evening 
school  through  the  winter  months  in  every  one  of  the  Manual 
Training  High  Schools  throughout  the  country.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  good  reason — there  may  be  many  bad  ones — why  this 
should  not  be  done.  And  in  doing  that  it  is  best  to  give  the 
preference  to  boys  who  are  apprentices  and  to  men  who  are 
already  engaged  at  their  trades.  If  those  men  do  not  fill  the 
classes,  then  open  them  up  to  other  boys.  From  a  philanthropic 
point  of  view  you  may  say  that  is  not  quite  right ;  these  men  have 
had  a  chance;  we  ought  to  give  the  first  opportunity  to  the  boys. 
But  from  a  practical  point  of  view  it  is  the  best  thing;  it  is  the 
expedient  thing;  and  occasionally  it  is  the  only  possible  thing. 
For  example,  you  will  find  that  even  now  in  some  communities 
the  labor  unions  will  oppose  trade  schools.  The  labor  unions  are 
made  up  of  progressive  people  and  conservative  people,  intelli- 
gent people  and  unintelligent  people,  just  as  other  bodies  of  men 
are.     The  progressive,  intelligent   men   in  the  trades  unions  see 
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very  clearly  that  trade  schools  are  coming,  and  they  are  not  oppo.-^- 
ing  them.  As  some  of  them  have  expressed  it,  it  is  a  choice  vrita 
them  between  having  these  schools  come,  and  having  no  voice  in 
shaping  them  or  having  a  voice  in  directing  them,  and  seeing  to 
it  that  they  will  not  antagonize  the  interests  of  labor.  But  the 
majority  of  many  labor  unions  do  not  yet  see  far  enough  ahead 
and  oppose  them. 

N'ow,  where  you  want  to  start  a  trade  school  in  a  community 
where  there  is  likdy  to  be  this  opposition,  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  start  the  trade  school  in  the  Manual  Training  High 
School  shop  as  an  evening  school,  and  then  say  to  the  men  of  the 
labor  unions  if  they  ask  any  questions,  "  We  are  going  to  give 
preference  to  men  ali^eady  engaged  at  their  trades,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  members  of  their  unions,  and  next  to  men  who  are 
apprentices."  Now,  the  labor  unions  can  generally  control  both 
of  those.  "  If  you  send  us  enough  of  those  men  to  fill  our  classes, 
that  will  be  all  we  shall  take;  if  you  don't,  we  shall  open  those 
classes  to  any  boys  and  men  who  come  and  are  prepared  to  take 
up  the  work."  In  that  way  the  labor  unions  will  help  you  to  fill 
your  classes.  I  speak  from  experience.  In  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, we  found  the  trade  school  was  favored  by  the  labor 
unions  because  we  were  educating  their  members,  preparing  them 
for  promotion;  it  was  favored  by  the  manufacturers  because  we 
were  training  their  men.  And,  furthermore,  we  were  doing  all 
this,  as  the  labor  unions  looked  at  it,  without  depressing  wages  by 
increasing  the  number  of  workmen  outside  of  the  unions.  !N^ow, 
in  that  way  you  get  the  support  of  unions,  and  after  you  have 
made  that  trade  school  popular  in  the  community  without  opposi- 
tion, you  can  take  a  stronger  stand  and  say,  "  Now  is  the  time  to 
do  something  for  the  boys  14,  15  and  16  years  old,"  and  you 
have  the  whole  community  behind  you.  The  trades  unions  can- 
not hamper  you  any  longer,  because  when  a  thing  is  once  demon- 
strated to  the  people  at  large  a  small  group  of  persons  cannot 
stand  in  its  way  and  block  it. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  found  that  the  easiest  point  at 
which  to  attack  this  problem  is  in  the  way  of  evening  schools  in 
the  shops  of  Manual  Training  High  Schools.  Of  course  I  speak 
from  the  standpoint  of  conditions  I  know;  they  may  be  very 
different  here,  and  you  must  judge  of  that.  One  thing  I  wish 
to  say  in  passing,  and  I  do  it  parenthetically  at  this  point,  is  that 
the  system  of  trade  schools  must  be  built  up  in  this  country  not 
10   0.  E.  A. 
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wit'hin  the  present  system  of  schools ;  we  must  not  teach  trades  in 
our  elementary  schools;  if  trades  are  taught  in  the  High  School, 
which  is  rarely  feasible,  it  must  be  done  in  a  department  that  is 
practically  wholly  separate.  There  are  certain  serious  difficul- 
ties in  teaching  trades  in  the  ordinary  High  School.  The  first 
we  run  up  against  is  that  we  must  have  a  double  standard  of 
admission  to  the  High  School.  To  be  fair,  you  cannot  possibly 
have  as  high  a  standard  on  the  academic  side  for  the  children  who 
are  to  go  into  the  High  School  and  enter  a  trade  as  you  must 
maintain  for  the  rest.  If  ^'ou  do  maintain  that  standard,  then 
you  necessarily  shut  out  a  great  many  who  ought  to  go  there. 
That  is  a  difficulty;  and  after  a  pupil  is  once  admitted  to  the 
school  on  the  trade-school  standard  of  admission  he  may  ask  for 
a  transfer  to  the  other  department  of  the  school  if  you  treat  the 
whole  as  one  institution.  If  you  treat  the  two  as  distinctly 
separate  and  independent,  then  you  really  have  two  schools;  you 
only  carry  t/hem  on  in  the  same  building. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  that  the  system  of  trade  schools  should 
be  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  but  it  should  come  as  an 
addition  of  a  special  type  of  schools  to  the  system ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  we  must  not  look  forward  to  trying  to  teach  vocational 
training  further  than  manual  training  in  the  elementary  schools. 
What  can  be  done  in  elementary  schools  for  some  classes  of  chil- 
dren is  to  emphasize  the  industrial  side  a  little  more,  give  them 
a  little  more  manual  training  than  the  others. 

So  we  have  to  look  to  a  system  of  schools  outside  of  elementary 
schools.  It  seems  to  me  we  want  three  types  of  high  schools ; 
ill  communities  where  there  is  only  call  for  one  High  School  the 
three  types  should  be  represented  as  three  departments.  These 
types  are  the  Literary  High  School,  the  Commercial  High  School 
and  the  Technical  High  School.  All  three  are  being  developed 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  I  believe  it  is  better  to  havi:' 
them  in  separate  schools,  because  then  you  can  place  at  the  head 
of  each  school  a  man  who  knows  the  problem  of  that  school, 
w*hose  heart  is  in  it,  and  select  your  corps  of  teachers  with  refer- 
ence to  their  sympathy  with  that  line  of  work.  There  is  nothing 
gained  and  a  great  deal  lost  by  keeping  them  together,  and  mass- 
ing children  in  large  numbers  in  High  Schools,  as  is  done  in 
some  large  cities. 

In  the  second  place,  you  will  put  a  man  at  the  head  of  such  a 
combination  school  wlio  is  either  a  classical  man  and  pushes  the 
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literary  side  of  tiie  work,  or  a  man  who  is  a  graduate  of  an  engi- 
neering school  and  does  not  care  to  have  Latin  and  other  classical 
subjects  pushed  very  much;  or  a  man  who  comes  from  a  higher 
school  of  commerce  and  has  his  heart  in  commercial  education. 
You  cannot  find  a  man  who  has  three  hearts  and  who  can  put 
them  into  three  lines  of  work.  There  is  no  one  man  big  enough 
to  understand  in  detail  these  three  lines  of  work,  nor  has  he 
enthusiasm  enough  to  push  #hem  all.  The  best  results  are  got 
by  organizing  the  three  types  of  schools  as  separate  institutions. 

In  organizing  a  system  of  trade  schools  the  first  problem  is  to 
reorganize  our  evening  schools.  The  evening  school  has  three 
functions  in  general:  (1)  It  must  give  children  who  had  to  go 
to  work  at  fourteen  an  opportunity  to  take  up  High  School  work 
in  the  evening  and  extend  their  academic  training.  Occasionally 
that  work  is  pushed  so  far  as  to  actually  fit  the  most  ambitious 
of  them  for  college.  (2)  It  must  furnish  facilities  to  our  foreign 
population  to  learn  the  English  language  and  the  rudiments  of 
American  government  and  American  life.  They  are  doing  both 
of  these  quite  well,  in  some  cases  very  well.  (3)  Then  there  is 
the  function  that  a  system  of  evening  schools  should  have,  and 
has  all  over  Western  Europe,  and  that  is  to  give  vocational 
training  by  teaching  a  large  variety  of  trades;  and  to  teach  the 
mathematics  and  the  science  that  go  with  certain  trades  to  men 
who  know  the  trade  but  who  want  to  come  to  the  evening  school  in 
order  to  supplement  their  training  in  the  shop. 

There  is  where  Germany  excels  every  other  nation;  and  Eng- 
land and  France  are  also  far  ahead  of  us  in  this  country.  In 
Germany  you  find  the  pupils  in  attendance  in  the  evenings  in 
much  larger  numbers  than  in  America.  I  spent  six  weeks  in 
visiting  the  trade  schools  of  Berlin  ten  years  ago,  and  there  were 
25,000  pupils  in  those  schools.  Two  of  the  large  ones,  each 
having  2,000  students,  were  run  day  and  evening.  I  have  the 
report  of  those  trade  schools  for  1908,  and  there  were  44,000  or 
46,000  students  in  these  schools  in  the  City  of  Berlin.  According 
to  that,  ITew  York  City  ought  to  have  about  three  times  as  many, 
in  other  words,  125,000  or  140,000  people  in  evening  vocational 
schools.  We  do  nothing  in  this  country  approaching  that.  It 
simply  shows  what  can  be  done  by  organizing  a  system  of  evening 
schools  along  vocational  lines. 

When  you  come  to  organize  these  evening  schools  there  are 
several  things  that  do  not  occur  to  you  until  you  run  up  against 
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them  practically.  In  the  first  place,  in  those  evening  schools 
you  cannot  use  the  day  school  teachers  in  vocational  training. 
One  of  the  great  problieras  in  evening  school  work  with  ns  is  how 
to  get  teachers.  If  you  take  the  day  school  teachers  they  are 
likely  to  overwork,  and  their  day  school  work  may  suffer.  The 
additional  pay  tempts  some  to  do  more  work  than  they  should, 
and  do  it  all  less  efficiently  than  they  otherwise  would.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  refuse  to  appoin^  day  school  teachers,  you  have 
to  pick  up  people  wherever  you  find  them,  and  they  are  poorly 
educated  and  unskilful,  and  your  evening  schools  are  not  a 
success. 

While  day  school  teachers  can  effectively  teach  the  general 
academic  studies  and  train  foreigners  to  speak  and  write  Eng- 
lish, they  cannot  give  vocational  training,  except  those  few  who 
happen  to  have  learned  a  trade.  They  cannot  even  teach  the 
special  academic  work  that  goes  with  the  trade;  to  do  that  they 
would  have  to  know  the  trade.  You  must  bring  in  men  and 
women  w'ho  have  practised  a  trade,  who  speak  good  English, 
have  a  fairly  good  general  education,  can  command  the  respect 
of  the  pupils,  and  do  tolerably  efficient  teaching.  They  are  the 
only  ones  you  can  use,  and  they  are  hard  to  find.  You  must 
have  as  many  arithmetic  classes  as  there  are  trades,  taught  by 
people  w^o  practise  the  trade.  The  same  is  true  of  mechanical 
drawing;  the  professional  teacher  of  mechanical  drawing  can 
teach  the  elementary  class  in  that  subject,  but  just  the  moment 
you  apply  mechanical  drawing  to  a  trade  you  must  have  some- 
one to  teach  it  who  practices  or  has  practised  the  trade,  and  can 
apply  it  to  the  trade. 

Secondly,  you  must  classify  your  pupils  in  the  evening  schools 
in  a  different  way  from  what  you  do  in  the  day  schools.  You 
cannot  classify  them  merely  according  to  what  they  know,  as  you 
do  in  the  day  schools.  You  must  classify  them  according  to  their 
ages,  for  one  thing.  For  example,  here  is  a  man  who  comes  to 
the  trade  school  at  forty  years  of  age.  The  moment  you  put 
beside  him  in  the  class  a  boy  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  the  man 
will  quietly  slip  out  after  a  night  or  two  and  not  come  back. 
He  is  not  going  to  sit  beside  a  boy  and  have  that  boy,  fresh  from 
the  elementary  schools,  answer  questions  far  better  than  ^he  can. 
It  is  possible  that  he  may  be  employing  that  boy,  and  he  feels 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  be  in  the  same  class  with  him  and  have 
the  boy  feel  that  he  does  not  know  his  business.     There  are  cases 
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on  record  Where  foremen  and  bosses  tried  to  make  arrangements 
for  secret  instruction.  They  did  not  want  their  men  to  know 
there  was  anything  for  them  to  learn;  they  have  gene  to  the 
Y.M.C.A.  evening  classes,  where  they  can  get  that  instruction  in 
almost  a  private  way,  and  where  they  are  willing  to  pay  liberally 
for  it.  If,  then,  you  want  to  have  mature  men  come  to  the  even- 
ing classes  you  must  have  some  regard  for  their  ages,  and  not 
group  them  with  boys. 

Thirdly,  you  must  classify  them  in  all  subjects  practically 
according  to  their  trades,  not  only  in  their  specific  trade  instruc- 
tion, but  also  in  the  academic  subjects  Which  are  applied  to  their 
trades.  Even  when  you  teach  them  English  they  want  to  know 
how  to  write  the  letters  they  have  to  write  in  their  trade,  and 
how  to  make  out  their  bills,  and  so  on.  ' 

Fourthly,  you  must  be  very  careful  to  give  them  at  once  what 
they  come  for.     I  had  great  difficulty  years  ago  with  some  of  our 
cooking    teachers;    they    were    trying    in    cooking    schools    to 
make  the  cooking  very  scientific,  and  one  of  the  first  lessons  was 
how  to  build  a  fire,  how  to  manage  a  range,  and  how  to  keep  the 
kitchen  in  order.     That  is  well  enough  from  the  cooking  teach- 
er's point  of  view,  w'ho  knows  what  is  coming  two  months  hence ; 
but  when  you  look  into  the  minds  of  the   little   girls   that   came 
there,  what  broug'ht  them  there  for  the  first  lesson  was  to  learn 
how  to  cook  a  particular  dish.     They  did  not  come  to  Itarn  how 
to  build  a  fire ;  they  would  have  stayed  away  if  they  'had  known 
that  was  the  lesson.     When  you  want  people  to  come  to  a  school 
where  attendance  is  voluntary  you  must  give  them  the  thing  that 
broug'ht  them  there,  and  you  must  give  them  that  thing  the  first 
night,  to  make  them  feel  they  got  something  that  was  worth  while 
to  come  for.     If  a  man  runs  a  milk  route  and  does  not  know  how 
to  make  out  his  bills  and  do  the  necessary  figuring  in  his  busi- 
ness, he  comes  to  the  evening  school  to  get  milk  problems,  and  if 
you  do  not  give  him  a  milk  problem  in  his  arithmetic  lesson  the 
first  evening  he  will  not  come  back ;  he  will  think  you  are  vision- 
ary and  unpractical.     So  the  way  to  capture  people  in  the  even- 
ing school  is  first  to  find  out  what  brought  them  there;  then  be 
very  careful  to  give  them  a  part  of  that  thing  the  first  night ;  and 
if  you  want  to  broaden  their  training,  do  it  through  the  thing 
that  brings  them  there.     Make  them  feel  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  they  knew  a  little  more  of  what  they  are  especially  inter- 
ested in,  and  perhaps  some  other  line  of  work  that  is  related  to  it ; 
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and  if  you  are  skilful  and  they  are  somewhat  gifted,  the  chances 
are  you  can  interest  them  in  a  fairly  broad  line  of  training. 

Besides  these  evening  schools,  there  is  pressing  need  for  trade 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  that  are  14,  15  and  16  years  old. 
Of  that  class  we  need  a  great  variety.  The  course  of  study 
in  such  schools,  it  seems  to  me,  should  run  parallel  with  the 
upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  and  the  first  one  or  two 
years  of  the  High  School.  No  matter  What  they  are  called,  they 
oug'ht  to  be  a  sort  of  intermediate  school,  perhaps  of  low  High 
School  grade,  where  children  would  go  from  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year  of  the  elementary  school,  and  stay  three  or  four  years,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Those  w'ho  wish  to  learn  certain  trades  requir- 
ing great  skill,  like  the  machinist's  trade,  oug'ht  to  finish  the 
elementary  school  grades  and  then  lake  the  three  or  four  years' 
course.  In  every  case  we  ought  to  require  just  as  much  aca- 
demic work  of  the  children  as  they  can  carry  without  being 
driven  out.  We  must  never  drive  a  child  out  of  one  of  those 
trade  schools  because  he  cannot  do  the  academic  work,  but  we 
must  give  them  just  as  much  as  he  can  carry.  In  other  words, 
keep  up  their  general  education  just  as  much  as  possible  along 
with  their  trade  instruction.  There  is  w'here  the  trade  schools 
which  will  be  establis'hed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Public  School 
system  will  differ,  I  hope,  from  the  trade  schools  Which  are  now 
established  by  manufacturers  and  railroads.  They  care  little 
about  making  a  man  of  the  boy;  What  they  want  is  a  skilled 
mechanic,  and  they  give  little  or  no  academic  work.  That  is  not 
true  of  all  of  them,  but  it  is  true  of  most  of  them ;  they  give  them 
a  minimum  of  academic  work,  and  try  to  push  them  ahead  in 
their  trade  work  just  as  fast  as  they  can.  We  must  not  sacrifice 
the  man  for  the  sake  of  the  mechanic. 

T'hen  as  teachers  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  trade  school 
work  is,  after  all,  education.  We  must  not  think  of  general 
education  and  vocational  training  as  things  so  utterly  different 
that  the  one  is  almost  opposed  to  the  other.  We  must  realize 
that  there  is  a  vast  educational  value  in  the  learning  and  the 
practise  of  a  trade,  and  that  it  is  the  best  kind  of  liberal  educa- 
tion for  certain  types  of  mind.  For  some  types  of  pupils  that 
cannot  get  any  good  out  of  books,  and  may  be  exceedingly  skilful 
with  their  hands,  the  learning  of  a  trade,  especially  if  you  give 
them  academic  training  along  with  it,  is  the  best  possible  general 
education.     We  must  not  too  sharply  contrast  the  two.     It  is  a 
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question,  rather,  of  emphasis  and  not  of  contrast  or  mutual  ex- 
clusion. The  learning  of  a  trade  has  a  high  educational  value. 
Indeed,  in  many  ways  it  is  much  higher  than  we  realize.  It  is 
not  merely  an  insight  into  the  trade  and  the  skill  of  hand 
children  get,  but  the  economic  side  of  it  is  also  very  important. 
To  illustrate:  here  is  a  man  without  a  trade;  as  an  unskilled 
laborer  he  can  earn  two  dollars  a  day.  Suppose  he  works  thirty 
years,  300  days  in  a  year,  he  earns  $18,000.  That  is  the  cash 
value  of  his  life  work.  You  give  that  man  a  trade,  and  he  gets 
$4  a  day.  The  cash  value  of  his  life  then  becomes  $36,000 
Now,  if  that  man's  standard  of  living  were  the  same  in  the  latter 
case  as  it  was  in  the  former,  he  would  have  $18,000  to  give  to  his 
children  when  he  dies.  That  is  a  much  better  bequest  than 
most  working  people  can  give  to  their  children.  But  it  means 
something  different.  It  means  a  better  house  to  live  in ;  it  means 
more  comforts ;  it  means  such  comforts  as  may  sometimes  save  the 
life  of  a  member  of  the  family  in  times  of  critical  illness;  it 
means  better  education  for  the  children ;  it  means  pictures  on  the 
walls  of  his  house ;  it  means  a  piano :  it  means  a  hig'her  grade  of 
intellectual  associations  for  his  family  as  long  as  they  live;  it 
means  that  they  find  their  pleasures  in  the  Public  Library,  where 
otherwise  they  might  find  them  in  less  elevating  places.  In  other 
words,  it  puts  the  life  of  his  family  on  a  higher  plane,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  is  felt  down  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  generation. 
All  that  is  part  of  the  value  of  learning  a  trade.  It  is  a  com- 
mercial value  which  is  translated  into  spiritual  values;  it  is  a 
legitimate  motive  to  place  before  boys  w'ho  ought  to  have  their 
ambition  aroused  to  go  into  trades.  Another  way  of  arousing  it 
is  to  bring  into  school  occasionally  men  who  learned  a  trade  in 
their  youth  and  rose  high  in  the  commercial  world,  so  that  they 
realize  that  you  can  enter  a  trade,  if  you  have  the  brains  and  the 
character,  and  rise  as  high  as  other  people  vdio  go  into  the  pro- 
fessions. What  we  need  is  to  give  children  a  higher  ideal  of 
vocational  life. 
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THE  TREND  OF  EDUCATION  IN  OUR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Address  of  Chairman,  Lyman  C.  Smith. 

The  merits  of  our  system  are  so  often  applauded  and  praised, 
it  may  do  no  harm  at  times  to  look  at  the  reverse  of  the  shield. 
There  are  a  few  features  of  our  system — some  new,  some  old — 
that  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  for  your  consideration. 

Some  of  the  new  departures  I  strongly  commend.  One  of 
these  is  the  reading  of  four  extra  books  in  English  Literature, 
for  it  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
good  literature,  by  choosing  suitable  works.  I  have  found  these 
volumes  a  most  valuable  aid  in  Composition. 

The  limiting  of  a  room  to  thirty  or  thirty-five  pupils  is  also 
highly  commendable.  I  have  never  seen  this  more  clearly  demon- 
strated than  recently.  One  division  of  my  school  consists  largely 
of  left-overs  from  last  year,  who  failed  in  promotion.  They  then 
manifested  but  little  ability;  but  now,  when  in  a  small  class,  get- 
ting more  individual  attention,  they  are  nearly  all  doing  well. 

I  also  like  the  introduction  of  note-books  to  record  the  work  of 
different  departments.  But  I  do  not  like  the  way  they  are  being 
used  as  almost  the  sole  test  of  the  work  done.  (By  the  way,  they 
are  to  be  authorized.  Is  not  this  authorization  being  carried  too 
far  ?  An  unsightly  bundle  of  paper  has  been  authorized  as  a 
drawing-book.     When  will  it  end?) 

My  objections  are  these: 

(1)  It  is  simply  impossible  for  an  Inspector  to  examine  with 
any  care  such  an  immense  number  of  books  in  the  short  time  at 
his  disposal.  In  Art,  Book-keeping,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
it  seemed  to  me  we  had  well  on  to  half  a  cord.  How  could  any- 
one in  an  hour  or  two  give  these  a  careful  examination  ? 
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(2)  There  must  necessarily  be  a  large  amount  of  work  unre- 
corded, as  no  teacher  could  possibly  cover  his  work,  particularly 
in  Science,  if  he  paused  to  have  each  result  recorded,  or  attempted 
to  watch  over  each  item  of  work.  It  is  therefore  unfair  to  take 
these  results  as  sole  or  conclusive  evidence  of  the  character  of  the 
work  done,  for  often  a  teacher's  best  work  is  unrecorded — in  fact, 
cannot  be  recorded. 

(3)  An  Inspector  cannot  examine  all,  and  some  in  all  classes 
are  not  well  done.  He  might  get  some  of  the  worst,  and  draw 
his  conclusions  from  these.  They  should  be  merely  an  aid  in 
testing,  and  not  the  sole  test  of  a  teacher's  work. 

(4)  It  invites  mechanical  work.  A  teacher  can,  at  present, 
get  out  a  list  of  lessons,  taking  care  to  cover  the  outline  of  work, 
dictate  or  practically  dictate  the  notes,  and  thus  get  first-class 
grading. 

(5)  The  really  conscientious  worker  is  condemned  if  some 
part  of  the  prescribed  course  is  not  covered,  though  his  teaching 
of  the  subject  may  have  been  admirable. 

Approved  Schools. 

There  has  been  a  new  departure.  We  have  schools  classed  as 
approved  and  non-approved.  It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  see  the 
full  effects,  but  there  are  many  objections.  I  do  not  believe  in 
this  way  of  having  a  Principal  settle  the  question  of  admission 
to  a  Normal  School  or  Faculty  of  Education.  This  is  a  leaf 
taken  from  American  methods.  It  places  too  much  responsibility 
on  the  Principal,  and  will  often  subject  him  to  undue  pressure 
by  interested  parties.  It  will  lead  to  as  many  standards  as  there 
are  schools,  and  the  remedy  proposed,  namely,  to  have  copies  of 
all  promotion  papers  in  these  nine  subjects  submitted  to  the 
Inspector,  will  not  remedy  the  difficulty.  Of  course,  the  claim 
is  made  that  examinations  are  reduced  in  number.  I  fail  to  see 
much  difference  between  an  examination  supervised  by  the  De- 
partment through  these  papers  and  an  examination  conducted 
by  the  Department.  And  even  on  these  papers,  very  different 
results  must  be  obtained,  according  to  the  method  of  marking  by 
different  masters.  But  we  are  told  that  under  the  Eegulations 
the  Normal  School  and  the  Faculty  of  Education  can,  on  report, 
have  an  approved  school  deprived  of  its  status,  if  students  from 
that  school  are  found  lacking  in  any  particular.     I  think  this  a 
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most  objectiona'ble  procedure.  Even  in  law  courts  men  can  be 
tried  only  once  for  the  same  offence.  Why  not  give  them  power 
to  condemn  and  deprive  of  his  position  the  Inspector  who  has 
approved  such  a  school  ?  Are  we  sinners  above  all  those  on  whom 
the  tower  of  Siloam  fell?  And  why  should  Normal  Schools  or 
Faculties  of  Education  be  made  rulers  and  dividers  over  us  ?  The 
members  of  their  staffs  come  from  our  own  ranks,  and  they  are 
probably  not  superior  to  all  the  gods  on  Olympus.  Or,  as  soon 
as  a  man  gets  a  government  position,  must  we,  like  Cassius,  ex- 
claim, "  Why,  this  man  has  become  a  god.  He  doth  bestride  the 
narrow  world  like  a  Colossus  "  ? 

Again,  the  punishment  for  non-approval  falls  on  the  wrong 
shoulders.  The  pupils  are  punished  for  what  they  cannot  help, 
and,  through  them,  the  staff  for  what  they  cannot  help.  Strict 
conformity  to  all  ^  the  regulations  in  some  schools  is  absolutely 
impossible.  Too  many  in  a  room,  or  illness  of  a  teacher  that 
interrupts  the  work  when  no  substitute  is  available,  may  prevent 
approval.  It  is  no  slight  penalty  on  pupils  to  be  compelled  to 
pass  again  in  subjects  in  which  they  were  examined  two,  three  or 
four  years  before.  Of  course  to  this  objection  we  meet  the  very 
wise  and  convincing  reply,  "  If  they  have  been  properly  taught, 
they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  passing."  How  many  of  us  would 
like  to  be  compelled  to  write  again  on  subjects  left  untouched  for 
years  ? 

I  most  emphatically  object  to  the  introduction  of  these  loose 
American  methods  of  passing  pupils.  Let  all  stand  on  the  same 
footing.  If  need  be,  let  there  be  an  examination  held  by  the 
Department  at  the  end  of  the  Lower  School  course.  Then  all 
will  stand  on  the  same  ground,  and  teachers  will  be  relieved  of  a 
very  unpleasant  responsibility. 

Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  for  purposes  of  loyalty  the  De- 
partment will  go  back  to  a  system  of  spelling  that  has  gone  out 
of  use  for  forty  years  in  almost  every  book,  newspaper,  magazine, 
printed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  "  because  we  must  he  so 
English,  you  hnow,"  and  yet  will  condescend  to  adopt  these  very 
objectionable  American  methods  ? 

Another  objection  I  have  is  that  it  adds  one  more  link  to  the 
chain  of  regulations  that  now  bind  us  hand  and  foot  to  the  great 
central  authority.  Are  brains  so  scarce  a  commodity  in  Ontario 
that  nothing  can  be  done  without  the  sanction  of  some  great 
central  directing  mind? 
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The  programme  continues  to  be  greatly  overloaded,  particu- 
larly in  Science.  There  is  enough  Science  in  each  of  the  school 
divisions,  if  properly  done,  to  occupy  at  least  half  a  pupil's  time. 
There  is  more  time  devoted  to  Science  in  the  Middle  and  the 
Upper  School  than  to  any  other  department,  and  yet  Science 
masters  are  asking  for  more  time.  To  cover  the  work  and  do  it 
well,  they  need  more.  In  the  Lower  School  I  am  sure  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  cover  the  field  at  all,  and  do  it  as  it  ought 
to  be  done.  When  this  programme  for  Science  was  proposed,  we 
understood  it  was  merely  a  guide  as  to  what  kind  of  work  was 
expected,  and  that  the  Principal  should  have  discretionary  powers 
as  to  what  and  how  much  should  be  covered. 

Should  so  much  time  be  given  to  Science?  It  may  cultivate 
the  powers  of  observation,  but  in  the  junior  forms  it  consists 
largely  of  a  memorization  of  these  observations.  It  is  not  all 
exact  knowledge.  Many  of  the  theories  on  which  these  observa- 
tions are  based  may  be  discarded  in  a  few  years. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  one  department  of  our  work 
needs  changing.  In  the  early  years  of  a  boy's  life,  all  through 
the  Public  School  course  and  in  the  Lower  School,  a  large  share 
of  his  time  is  devoted  to  Mathematics,  i.e..  Arithmetic.  Now  it 
is  a  well-known  fact,  established  not  only  by  psychology  but  also 
by  experience,  that  the  reasoning  faculties  are  developed  later  in 
life,  and  the  memory  very  early.  If  we  were  consistent,  we 
should  devote  the  early  years  to  memory  subjects,  and  the  later 
to  Mathematics.  I  mean  particularly  Arithmetic,  for  in  many 
respects  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  the  Mathematics.  As  Algebra 
lays  the  foundation  for  Arithmetic,  why  is  there  no  opportunity 
to  apply  its  principles  in  the  senior  forms  ?  Then  problems  that 
are  complete  puzzles  would  be  readily  comprehended  and  solved. 
A  new  departure  has  been  made  in  Drawing — or,  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Art.  In  bygone  days  we  were  told  the  object  was  not 
to  make  artists,  or  even  to  develop  artistic  taste,  but  merely  to 
give  the  power  of  expressing  in  picture  form  one's  ideas — in 
other  words,  to  draw  a  plan  of  a  projected  piece  of  work.  The 
evident  intention  now  is  to  make  artists.  Should  not  more  atten- 
tion be  given  to  the  practical  side  ? 

Nature  study  seems  to  have  bidden  us  a  sad  farewell.    I  suppose 
because  she  felt  herself  not  understood  or  appreciated.     No  one 
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seems  to  have  known  exactly  what  she  was.  She  had  to  do  with 
all  in  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters  under 
the  earth.  Has  she  really  gone,  or  does  she  linger  still,  disguised 
in  the  garb  of  Geography,  or  Biology  ? 

But  I  have  said  enough.  The  problem  of  a  Principal  is  how 
to  get  all  these  subjects  crowded  into  the  brief  space  of  six  hours 
per  day.  Almost  all  my  pupils  have  recitations  every  period  of 
the  ten  half-hours  into  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  divide  the 
day.    Yet  no  teacher  is  satisfied  with  the  time  at  his  disposal. 

Attitude  of  the  Inspectors. 

Inspectors  are  necessary.  "  It  must  needs  be  that  offenses 
come,"  But  I  think  we  lack  some  settled  policy  in  our  High  School 
course.  At  present  it  seems  we  are  compelled  to  follow  the  whims 
— shall  I  call  them  ? — of  the  Inspector  for  the  time  being.  I 
remember  when  everything  in  Arithmetic  must  be  reduced  to  the 
Unitary  Method.  At  another  time  the  principal  occupation  of  a 
pupil  was  untangling  the  knots  into  which  a  certain  number  of 
"  x's  "  and  "  y's  "  could  be  entangled,  by  an  artful  intersprink- 
ling  of  brackets,  and  various  symbols,  by  an  ingenious  examiner. 
But  a  king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph  (or  rather  James),  and 
all  this  changed.  First,  pupil  and  teacher  puzzled  their  brains 
over  certain  occult  distinctions,  involving  potential  moods  in  the 
indicative  mood,  and  potential  moods  in  the  subjunctive  mood, 
obligatory  moods  in  the  same,  with  a  host  of  other  terms  involv- 
ing hair-splitting  distinctions  that  are  of  no  value  to  anybody. 
Then  came  the  time  when  every  student  was  supposed  to  be  a 
critic  of  Poetic  Literature,  capable  of  explaining  why  the  poet 
used  this  word,  why  he  did  not  use  that;  why  he  paused  here; 
why  he  put  a  foot  or  a  syllable  too  many,  or  too  few;  why  he 
used  iambic  measure,  why  trochaic,  etc.  ISText  we  were  told  that 
Chemistry  is  the  basis  of  all  the  sciences,  and  must  have  the 
major  share  of  attention.  Then  came  the  hour  when  Prose 
Models  were  to  accomplish  wonders,  with  Explicit  Eeference; 
Periodic,  Loose,  Balanced  Structure;  Qualities  of  Style;  Topic 
Sentence,  etc.  Then  by  the  same  authority  we  were  told  the  study 
of  Prose  Models  was  of  little  use.  We  were  told  that  it  is  use- 
less to  teach  spelling  in  the  High  School,  for  a  boy  that  has  not 
learned  to  spell  before  entering  can  never  be  taught  in  the  High 
School.     At  present  Biology  and   Composition  are  having  their 
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day.  Our  Science  rooms  have  more  than  one  skeleton  in  the 
closet,  and  are  littered  with  withered  leaves  and  shrivelled  blos- 
soms never  "  born  to  blush  unseen  and  waste  their  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air."  They  have  been  "  nipped  in  the  bud."  J^o 
tuneful,  night-prowling  Thomas ;  nothing  that  can  swim,  creep  or 
fly  is  safe  within  a  mile  of  any  High  School.  The  farming  com- 
munities look  with  admiration  on  the  destruction  of  grasshoppers 
and  other  injurious  insects. 

For  twenty  years  our  schools  were  inspected,  and  not  a  word 
was  said  implying  any  defect  in  the  teaching  of  Composition. 
But  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  this,  as  we  are  told,  is  the 
most  important  subject  on  the  programme,  that  The  Three  Fates 
have  met  in  solemn  conclave  and  decreed  that  no  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish can  have  first-class  grading  unless  in  each  form  three  half- 
hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  Composition:  one  to  Theory,  one 
to  Ready  Composition,  and  one  to  Oral  Composition,  whatever 
that  may  be,  (How  wonderfully  fertile  the  brain  that  invents 
these  terms !  Is  it  the  same  genius  that  invented  ''  Written  Read- 
ing "  in  the  Entrance  ?)  If  it  is  thought  necessary  to  have  Public 
Speaking,  or  Declamation,  taught,  why  not  call  it  such,  make  a 
special  subject  of  it,  and  mark  it  as  such,  and  not  tack  it  on  to 
Composition  by  a  misnomer  ?  Why  should  not  a  teacher  who  has 
had  a  long  experience,  and  a  successful  experience — quite  as  long 
and  quite  as  successful  as  those  who  are  advocating  these  views — 
be  forced  to  discard  methods  that  he  has  proved  by  experience  to 
be  better  and  to  produce  better  results  by  actual  trial — why  should 
such  a  teacher  have  the  grading  of  all  English  subjects  lowered 
if  he  does  not  follow  these  directions,  when  he  knows  he  can 
produce  better  results  by  his  own  methods  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  long  experience  ?  We  have  altogether  too  much  of  this 
"  absolute  shall."  A  master  has  no  chance  to  be  original.  He 
must  be  a  mere  machine. 

Let  us  examine  this  new  scheme.  What  teacher  can  profitably 
spend  one  half  hour  per  week  on  theory,  for  five  or  six  years  of 
a  boy's  course  ?  Who  cannot  give  in  ten  lessons  all  that  is  of  any 
practical  use?     To  employ  more  is  pure  waste  of  time. 

Again,  this  Ready  Composition.  I  think  this  in  many,  per- 
haps in  most,  cases  is  a  positive  detriment.  Thirty  pupils  are 
given  fifteen  minutes  to  write  on  some  topic  they  have  never 
thought  upon.  They  will  necessarily  write  hastily  and  carelessly. 
They  have  not  time  for  effective  ordering  of  their  thoughts,  nor 
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for  careful  expression  of  them.  But  there  is  a  worse  objection. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  teacher  to  read  and  carefully  examine 
all  these  exercises.  The  student  soon  sees  this,  and  will  write 
more  and  more  carelessly.  I  am  told  one  Inspector  has  said  it 
does  not  matter  whether  they  are  examined  or  not.  That  has  not 
been  my  experience.  I  fully  believe  fewer  compositions,  longer, 
carefuljy  written  and  examined,  produce  far  better  results.  This 
method  leads  to  loose  ways  of  thinking,  and  meaningless  or  wordy 
expressions.  At  any  rate,  they  are  getting  this  training  in  Ready 
Composition  in  every  note  they  enter  in  their  books.  The  greatest 
difficulty  I  have  is  to  get  subjects  on  which  they  have  any  thoughts 
to  express. 

Public  Speaking,  or  Oral  Composition,  is  merely  an  imitation 
of  American  methods  which  I  am  not  fully  convinced  are  either 
commendable  or  desirable.  The  same  kind  of  training  is  received 
every  time  a  pupil  stands  to  translate,  or  recite  in  history  or  any 
other  subject.  Poverty  of  thought  is  oftener  the  cause  of  failure 
than  lack  of  power  to  express  thought. 

In  Composition  I  have  got,  and  do  get,  better  results  from 
other  methods.  I  object,  and  .object  strongly,  to  this  way  of  dic- 
tating that  we  shall  use  one  method  and  one  alone.  One  man 
will  succeed  with  one  method  and  another  with  another.  At  any 
rate,  before  a  man  is  condemned,  look  into  his  work  and  see 
whether  the  composition  of  his  class  is  inferior.  Do  not  condemn 
him  because  he  does  not  follow  the  dictum  of  another.  Compo- 
sition is  a  practical  subject,  and  should  be  judged  by  results,  not 
methods.  "  It  is  not  good  to  eat  much  honey  "  say  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  I  know  both  pupils  and  teachers  are  sick  of  the  very 
word  composition.  It  is  but  another  instance  of  going  from  one 
extreme  to  another. 

Too  Many  Regulations. 

And  this  brings  me  to  my  next  point.  We  have  too  many 
vexatious  regulations  and  too  much  direction  from  the  central 
authority,  the  Department.  The  question  has  already  been  raised 
in  some  quarters  whether  it  were  not  better  to  cut  free  from  the 
Department  altogether,  and  run  the  schools  more  in  accordapce 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  who,  after  all,  pay  the  largest  share 
of  the  cost.  Why  should  the  junior  partner,  whose  stock  in  the 
concern  is  but  small,  run  the  whole  establishment  ?    We  are  mere 
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machines  to  record  the  decrees  of  the  Department.  There  can  be 
no  originality,  no  independence.  At  every  turn  we  are  met  with, 
"  This  is  the  regulation,  or  this  is  what  we  Inspectors  have 
resolved  to  demand."  There  is  too  much  authority  either  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Inspectors,  or  assumed  by  them.  We  are  dic- 
tated to  as  to  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  each  subject,  even  the  time 
of  year  when  it  is  to  be  taught,  and  the  method  by  which  it  is  to 
be  taught.  If  a  Principal  finds  a  class  weak  in  some  department 
of  work  and  dares  to  take  time  from  some  subject  that  is  the  par- 
ticular favorite  for  the  time  being  of  the  visiting  Inspector,  down 
goes  his  grading,  and  he  is  reported  as  having  some  department 
in  a  very  "  disorganized  state."  If  we  Principals  are  such  incom- 
petents that  we  cannot  tell  better  what  are  the  needs  of  our  schools 
than  an  Inspector  who  runs  into  a  room  for  five,  or  perhaps  ten, 
minutes,  we  had  better  "  peep  about  to  find  ourselves  dishonor- 
able graves."  If  we  explain  why  we  have  adopted  a  certain  course, 
we  are  immediately  met  with  the  reply,  "  This  is  not  in  the  Regu- 
lation," and  a  man  had  better  break  all  the  commands  of  the 
decalogue  than  to  depart  one  jot  or  tittle  from  "  The  Regulations." 
Regulations  are  necessary,  but  they  need  not  be  so  exacting,  nor 
enforced  in  such  a  spirit. 

Methods  of  Inspection. 

I  do  not  think  the  present  method  of  inspection  is  equal  to  that 
of  some  years  ago.  The  sole  object  of  the  present  inspection 
seems  to  be  to  see  whether  the  Regulations  are  carried  out.  It 
is  very  like  the  visit  of  a  bank  inspector.  It  is  not  to  discover 
merits,  but  defects.  "  Are  you  following  the  methods  we  deem 
the  methods  ?  Show  your  note-books.  Woe  unto  you  if  your 
note-books  show  that  you  have  left  out  the  right  toe  nail  of  the 
off  hind  leg  of  a  grasshopper.  Are  you  teaching  in  ISTovember 
what  We  think  ought  to  be  taught  in  September  ?" 

There  was  a  time  when  the  visit  of  an  Inspector  was  looked 
for  with  some  degree  of  pleasure.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
classes  himself,  and  he  usually  found  out  what  they  knew  and 
how  they  were  being  taught.  In  going  his  rounds  an  Inspector 
sees  how  the  best  teachers  are  d^ing  their  work,  and  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  take  hold  of  classes  and  give  practical  lessons  that  will 
be  a  help.  N'ow  he  merely  enters  a  room,  remains  a  few  minutes, 
and  walks  out.     Such  a  visit  to  many  teachers  is  embarrassing, 
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and  they  will  not  do  justice  to  themselves;  yet  it  is  by  these  brief 
visits  that  our  work  is  judged.  In  past  times  Inspectors  were  an 
inspiration  and  a  help,  but  I  think  this  can  scarcely  be  said  now. 
Perhaps  the  Inspectors  are  not  to  blame.  They  may  be  simply 
carrying  out  their  orders.  If  so,  there  is  plainly  room  for  im- 
provement in  their  orders. 

Ake  We  Practical? 

It  is  a  charge  constantly  made  against  teachers  and  professors 
that  they  are  not  practical,  but  devote  too  much  attention  to  non- 
essential, and,  not  to  say,  frivolous  details.  I  believe  there  is 
some  ground  for  this  belief.  It  is  one  outcome  of  our  specialist 
system.  Each  tries  to  magnify  the  importance  of  his  own  depart- 
ment, and  often  wanders  off  into  refinements  that  may  possibly 
be  of  interest  to  him,  but  are  profitless  and  useless  to  others.  I 
shall  elsewhere  speak  of  this  feature  of  Manual  Training  and 
Domestic  Science,  but  we  find  it  in  every  department.  In 
Grammar  newly  invented  terms  to  describe  subtle  distinctions 
that  often  confound  grammar  and  logic  are  found  in  ever-increas- 
ing numbers  in  every  new  edition.  They  often  remind  one  of  the 
man  who  used  a  gun  to  catch  a  mosquito,  and  after  he  had  shot 
could  not  find  his  game.  It  was  all  blown  away.  Reading,  a 
purely  practical  subject,  learned  by  imitation  and  frequent  prac- 
tice, is  loaded  down  with  the  same  kind  of  nonsense  in  our  text- 
books. Latin  was  long  cumbered  with  a  foolish  waste  of  time  in 
writing  Latin  verse,  or  Ciceronian  prose;  but  even  yet  has  to  be 
loaded  with  a  so-called  Latin  pronunciation.  And  what  is  accom- 
plished by  it  ?  Almost  nothing  but  a  change  of  sounds  of  the 
vowels.  The  question  of  accent,  if  there  was  any,  the  question 
of  quantity,  the  pronunciation  of  final  vowels,  final  diphthongs, 
final  "  s  "  sounds,  final  "  m  "  sounds,  etc.,  are  all  unknown.  It 
is  utterly  impossible  to  pronounce  a  language  as  it  was  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  And  suppose  we  could,  of  what  use  would  it  be? 
No  one  wishes  to  speak  Latin.  The  introduction  of  this  has  sadly 
injured  our  Latin,  for  no  two  ever  agree  about  it,  and  it  confuses 
the  beginner,  and  confuses  the  spelling  of  the  older  student,  par- 
ticularly in  the  subjunctive.  Of 'course  they  say  they  know.  The 
Germans  have  discovered  it.  Did  you  ever  observe  how  nicely 
the  vowel  scheme  is  made  to  accord  with  the  German  scheme  of 
vowels?     It  is  argued  that  it  is  being  universally  adopted;  but 
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the  Scriptures  say,  "  Thou  shalt  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil." 
If  Caesar's  ghost  could  reappear,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  laugh 
himself  insensible  at  a  Brutus  that  would  speak  such  Latin  as 
is  spoken  now,  and  never  would  have  reappeared  at  Philippi. 
Would  any  sane  scientist  accept  such  evidence  as  a  proof  of  any 
point  he  wished  to  establish  ? 

In  Phonetics  we  have  another  subject  on  which  valuable  time 
is  wasted. 

An  opportunity  was  offered  in  the  making  of  the  new  text- 
books to  make  an  advance  in  simplifying  our  spelling.  There  are 
many  changes  that  might  be  made  without  at  all  marring  our 
pages.  But  instead  we  are  going  back  to  a  number  of  old  long- 
discarded  uses. 

Let  us  do  away  with  these  fooleries  and  come  down  to  comman 
sense.  Every  department  has  more  or  less  of  them.  Our  train- 
ing schools  are  full  of  them.  They  take  up  an  immense  amount 
of  time  that  is  often  worse  than  wasted. 

Does  our  present  system  meet  the  demands  of  the  public  ?  The 
public  pay  the  bill  and  seemingly  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  saying 
how  the  money  shall  be  spent.  We  have  in  the  past  aimed  at 
intellectual  development,  taking  the  ground  that  a  suitably  trained 
intellect  is  all  that  is  needed;  that  a  mind  trained  to  think 
quickly  and  accurately  will  necessarily  direct  the  hand  to  act 
with  alertness  and  precision.  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  great 
public  are  satisfied  no  longer  with  this  view,  or  with  its  results  ? 
It  must  be  plain  to  anyone  that  has  thoughtfully  watched  the 
pupils  in  his  classes  that  there  is  a  very  large  percentage  who 
have  no  inclination  for  the  purely  intellectual.  They  are  gifted 
with  very  little  of  this  kind  of  ability,  and  yet  many  of  them 
are  very  quick  and  eager  to  learn  anything  of  a  merely  manual 
kind,  or  that  demands  manual  dexterity.  The  question  is,  "  What 
is  to  be  done  with  this  large  number  of  pupils  ?"  Shall  we  dis- 
regard them  altogether,  or  provide  some  course  that  will  demand 
such  intellectual  ability  as  they  are  possessed  of,  and  at  the  same 
time  something  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  their  hearts? 

The  public  seem  more  and  more  inclined  to  put  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  training  of  their  children  upon  us  teachers,  to 
expect  from  us  the  full  development  of  their  children,  so  they 
will  step  from  the  school  ready  at  once  to  begin,  without  any 
apprenticeship,  the  work  of  life;  and  if  they  are  not  from  the 
first  capable  of  earning  a  good  salary,  we  are  often  blamed  for 
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an  improper  and  unprofitable  training.  I  shall  not  stop  to  con- 
sider whether  their  claims  are  just;  it  suffices  for  the  present  to 
know  that  this  is  the  view  of  a  large  and  ever-increasing  number. 
They  wish  to  see  results  in  dollars:  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  fast 
invading  our  schools,  and  an  education  for  culture  appeals  very 
slightly  to  them.     Can  we  meet  them  part  way  ? 

They  are  demanding:  (1)  Commercial  Training,  (2)  Agricul- 
tural Training,  (3)  Manual  Training,  (4)  A  Training  in  House- 
keeping; that  is,  an  equipment  in  every  calling  in  life  for  both 
men  and  women,  if  we  accept  what  these  demands  really  mean. 

The  pressure  of  the  claims  for  agriculture  has  not  been  so 
great,  and  no  very  decided  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  to  meet 
the  demands  of  those  agitating  this  question,  and  except  in  a  few 
localites  no  experiments  have  been  made.  I  may  say  in  passing 
that  it  is  worth  while  considering  whether  something  cannot  be 
done  for  the  farming  communities  that  surround  our  High 
Schools.  Gould  not  a  special  course  be  laid  out,  covering  part 
of  the  Agricultural  College  course,  beginning  late  in  the  fall,  after 
pressing  farm  work  is  over,  and  closing  at  Easter?  Where  the 
number  is  sufficient,  special  classes  can  be  formed  for  them,  in 
other  cases  an  elective  course  provided. 

There  is  a  very  pressing  demand  for  commercial  work,  particu- 
larly in  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  centres.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  would  claim  there  is  much  that  appeals  to  the  intel- 
lect in  Book-keeping,  Typewriting,  or  Stenography.  They  are 
all  almost  entirely  mechanical,  and  therefore  those  that  are  not 
intellectually  inclined  take  to  them  with  avidity,  particularly  to 
Typewriting.  It  seems  to  satisfy  a  desire  to  do  something  with 
their  hands.  But  most  of  these  same  pupils  are  not  too  eager  to 
devote  attention  to  the  other  subjects  of  their  course.  The  De- 
partment has  very  wisely  laid  out  a  course  that  requires  a  good 
education  along  with  these  subjects,  and  I  think  we  can  do  some- 
thing to  develop  the  mental  and  culture  faculties,  however  dormant 
they  may  be. 

In  regard  to  the  other  two.  Manual  Training  and  Domestic 
Science,  I  am  convinced  what  is  now  being  done  will  never  satisfy 
the  public.  While  we  are  talking  Manual  Training,  they  are 
expecting  Industrial  Training.  They  expect  a  boy  to  go  directly 
from  school  to  the  workshop  a  finished  mechanic,  or  nearly  so. 
Whether  they  are  prepared  to  pay  for  such  a  course  or  not  is  not 
the  question.     This  is  what  they  want  and  what  they  are  deter- 
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mined  to  have.  It  may  look  very  pretty  to  see  a  photograph  of  a 
group  of  young  ladies  in  white  caps  and  aprons  very  intently 
engaged  in  stirring  something  in  a  bowl,  while  their  instructress 
strikes  an  attitude  with  folded  hands;  or  a  number  of  boys  very 
busy  with  plane,  saw  or  chisel,  while  the  instructor  poses  with 
evident  pride  amid  walls  decorated  with  sundry  towel-racks, 
match-boxes,  etc.,  chips  and  shavings  being  judiciously  scattered 
over  benches  and  floors — but  this  will  never  satisfy  the  public. 
It  is  a  good  way  to  play  at  house-keeping,  carpentering,  etc.,  but 
it  will  not  satisfy  when  tested  by  actual  life  experience.  There 
is  too  much  fuss  and  feathers.  They  are  attempting  to  make 
intellectual  studies  or  some  wonderful  science  out  of  what,  if  it 
has  any  value,  and  it  has,  is  valuable  only  as  it  is  made  practical. 
They  make  a  great  deal  out  of  that  word  "  correlate."  It  is  a 
mighty  word  to  oanjure  with.  It  is  long  and  indefinite,  and  some- 
thing to  strike  amazement  into  the  vulgar  mind.  They  make 
use  of  written  examinations  to  test  teachers  in  these  subjects  I 
Here  is  a  question  or  two  from  a  recent  paper.  "  Show  how  you 
would  correlate  Manual  Training  with  Literature,  Geography, 
and  Arithmetic."  This  is  pure  "  correlated  "  nonsense.  Again  in 
Domestic  Science,  "  Describe  the  process  of  putting  a  patch  on  a 
print  dress.  Describe  how  to  make  a  bed.  Describe  the  weekly 
turning  out  of  the  dining-room."  Could  foolishness  go  farther? 
Put  the  girl  at  the  work.  Judge  by  practical  test.  I  have  yet 
to  hear  of  anyone  trained  by  such  methods  that  has  everi^ecome 
a  practical  house-keeper.  Too  much  fuss  and  feathers.  Too 
great  an  attempt  to  exalt  into  some  wonderful  science  what  needs 
mostly  practical  experience,  coupled  with  common  sense. 
Domestic  Science.  "What  a  wonder  there  is  in  that  name !  What 
immeasurable  depths  of  knowledge  it  implies  above  the  plain 
Saxon,  House-Tceeping ! 

When  you  turn  out  real  house-keepers,  practically  trained  in  a 
fully  equipped  house;  real  carpenters,  trained  practically  in  a 
real  carpenter  shop,  then  the  public  .will  be  satisfied,  and  not 
before. 

Yet  these  present  methods  appeal  to  some.  When  Johnny 
makes  a  box  and  takes  it  home,  the  result  of  his  work  is  in  visible 
form,  and  when  displayed  on  the  mantel  will  appeal  to  the  admir- 
ing parents,  because  he  has  something  tangible  to  show;  whereas 
the  mastery  of  some  principle  in  science,  or  of  some  passage  in 
literature,  cannot  be  presented  in  visible  form. 
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The  call  for  these  practical  subjects  will  not  cease  until  some 
scheme  is  evolved.  You  see  the  question  raised  in  both  the 
Dominion  and  the  Provincial  Parliaments.  One  thing  is  plain: 
if  this  work  is  properly  carried  on,  there  must  be  an  immense 
increase  in  the  expenditure.  If  a  community  were  engaged  in 
one  occupation,  as  is  the  case  in  some  places,  such  as  glove-mak- 
ing, shoe-making,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  provide  a 
technical  school ;  but  where,  as  in  my  own  town,  carriages,  pianos, 
canned  goods,  malleable  iron,  castings,  steam-fittings,  woollens, 
leather,  automobiles,  hearses,  furnaces  (please  do  not  correlate 
these  three)  are  made,  how  is  it  possible  except  at  an  enormous 
expenditure  ? 

The  first  problem  is :  Are  we  going  to  accept  the  task  of  train- 
ing for  all  occupations  ?  The  Germans  seem  to  have  succeeded. 
Shall  we  attempt  it  ?    If  so,  how  ? 

I  am  not  condemning  Domestic  Science  and  Manual  Training, 
but  only  the  present  way  of  handling  them. 

It  sometimes  seems  to  me  it  is  worth  while  stopping  to  con- 
sider whether  this  universal  gospel  of  helping  everyone  is  going 
to  make  a  nation  of  strong,  self-reliant  people.  Now  the  public 
are  asked  to  equip  men  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  then  pay  them 
a  pension  in  old  age.  Will  this  in  the  long  run  make  for  strong, 
independent  men? 
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EDUCATIONAL  RECONSTRUCTION. 
A.  L.  McCrimmon^  M.A.J  LL.D. 

Educational  reconstruction  is  demanded  by  no  captious  criti- 
cism, but  by  the  inevitable  progress  of  civilization.  There  must 
be  reconstruction  theoretically  from  period  to  period  if  an  educa- 
tional system  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  external  achievement  abroad 
and  with  the  ever-maturing  national  life  at  home.  Practical  re- 
construction is  required  if  a  series  of  schools  is  to  properly  repre- 
sent the  scientific  principles  evolved  and  escape  the  great  waste 
which  seems  to  follow,  like  an  evil  spectre,  all  attempts  to  pre- 
serve continuity  and  progress. 

You  will  recall  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  nature  of  the 
child  and  of  the  achievements  of  mankind  as  the  fundamental 
bases  of  educational  philosophy.  Reconstruction  has  discarded 
the  thought  that  the  child  is  a  mere  appendage  to  the  curriculum 
for  working  out  the  welfare  of  the  family,  or  of  the  Church,  or 
of  the  State ;  has  discarded  the  idea  that  the  curricula  of  ancient 
and  mediaeval  schools  are  all  that  a  school  belonging  to  a  modern 
dem'ocratic  state  needs  whereby  to  represent  its  scientific,  artistic 
and  institutional  heritage;  has  discarded  the  theory  that  any  dis- 
cipline which  tends  to  develop  the  so-called  faculties,  irrespective 
of  content,  is  good  enough  for  this  child,  which  has  become  the 
centre  of  educational  effort,  which  is  a  unitary  subject  displaying 
functional  activity,  and  must,  by  the  very  position  he  is  destined 
to  occupy  in  a  democracy,  prove  himself  an  efficient  dynamic 
agent. 

Every  important  advance  made  towards  a  better  understanding 
of  the  constitution  of  the  child  demands  an  adjustment  in  educa- 
tion. Education  is  being  more  and  more  recognized  as  the  great 
instrument  for  the  equalization  of  opportunity  in  life.  Researches 
into  the  latent  genius  of  the  lower  grades  of  men  find  many  ex- 
ceptional persons  whose  temperament  would  never  force  them  to 
the  front  through  adverse  circumstances,  but  who  would  shine 
out  as  ornaments  of  society  were  they  given  an  equitable  oppor- 
tunity of  development.  !No  one,  since  Fiske  wrote,  can  overlook 
the  advantages  of  the  prolonged  duration  of  infancy  and  the  great 
potentialities  inseparably  associated  with  its  plasticity. 

When  circumstances  were  favorable  we  used  t»  sing  with  a 
light  heart. 
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"  No  change  in  childhood's  early  day, 

No  storm  that  raged,  no  thought  that  ran, 
But  leaves  a  track  upon  the  clay, 
Which  slowly  hardens  into  man." 

In  the  light  of  biological  science  now  we  are  anxious  lest  special- 
ized habits  pre-empt  the  ground  which  later  might  have  been 
occupied  by  higher  courses  of  life.  Better  understanding  of 
instinctive  tendencies,  their  rise,  flow,  and  fall,  insists  upon 
activity  subjects  in  the  earlier  years,  especially  of  school  life.  No 
critical  cry  of  "  Fad  "  can  obscure  the  relative  superiority  of  a 
scheme  which  brings  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  child  in  touch 
with  nature,  the  nurse  of  all,  and  with  the  life  positions  in  the 
school.  The  workshop  idea  for  the  lower  schools  at  least  is 
superior  to  the  artificial  repression  of  a  stilted  curriculum, 
depending  for  success  to  a  great  extent  upon  verbal  memoriza- 
tion. Our  own  school  days  can  furnish  examples  of  the  dwarfing 
of  the  expressive  instincts.  Many  of  us  can  recall  the  method  by 
which,  in  the  lower  grades,  we  were  forced  to  learn  history  and 
physiology — a  method  which,  unfortunately,  has  not  gone  com- 
pletely out  of  use — the  unintelligent  memorization  of  dictated 
sentences  containing  technical  words  far  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion, and  the  insistence  upon  an  exact  reproduction,  word  for 
word.  We  recall  the  flourish  of  trumpets  in  the  press  when  some 
answers  were  reported — answers  by  children  of  ten  years,  which, 
it  was  asserted,  "would  do  credit  to  a  specialist." 

The  impracticable  hoodoo  may  dog  the  student's  steps  in 
higher  education.  There  was  some  ground  for  Emerson's  caustic 
criticism,  "  We  are  shut  up  in  colleges  for  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
and  come  out  at  last  with  a  bag  of  wind,  a  memory  of  words,  and 
we  do  not  know  a  thing.  We  cannot  use  our  hands,  or  our  legs, 
or  our  eyes,  or  our  arms."  Overdrawn  though  his  criticism  may 
be,  it  finds  its  mark  in  many  youths  of  forced  growth,  who  imagine 
the  rolling  about  of  unassimilated  knowledge  in  their  memory, 
or  of  unrelated  information  in  their  theoretical  life,  is  a  sign  of 
education.  We  have  all  seen  these  pale-faced,  be-spectacled  ency- 
clopaedias, with  large  heads  and  contracted  limbs,  trying  ineffectu- 
ally to  make  their  way  satisfactorily  through  the  world. 

The  routine  of  the  mass  may  destroy  the  power  of  the  instinc- 
tive reactions.^,,  A  machine-like  system  may  so  standardize  the 
product  that  individuality  is  repressed,  and  a  pocket-edition  of  a 
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man  is  the  result.  Every  teacher  knows  that  his  greatest  prob- 
lem is  how  to  take  care  of  such  a  large  number  of  students  and 
at  the  same  time  to  recognize  and  develop  individuality.  Many 
a  student  comes  out  of  a  machine  process  of  education,  with  lim- 
ited variation,  in  which  modern  life  positions  have  had  little 
place,  to  find  that  he  has  temporarily  at  least  lost  his  power  of 
adjustment  to  life.  He  may  be  "  some  village  Hampden  that 
with  dauntless  breast,"  but  his  peculiar  individual  tendencies 
have  been  given  a  quiet  burial  which  might  be  the  subject  of  a 
biological  elegy. 

In  reconstruction  School  Boards  must  be  called  upon  to  expend 
larger  sums  for  education,  to  furnish  more  rooms  of  limited 
accommodation  and  more  teachers,  so  that  there  may  be  proper 
conditions  for  the  development  of  individuality.  Mere  refine- 
ment of  methods,  mere  adjustment  of  curricula,  important  and 
essential  as  they  are,  will  never  allow  the  teacher  to  be  an  artist 
in  his  profession  if  he  cannot  engage  in  the  artistic  task  of  dis- 
covering and  of  developing  distinctive  personality. 

Reconstruction  is  theoretically  inevitable  also  because  men  are 
constantly  adding  to  their  achievements.  The  moral  and  social 
conditions  change ;  the  philosophy  of  life  differs  from  age  to  age — 
intellectualism  or  voluntarism,  individualism  or  collectivism;  the 
methods  of  study  change — deductive,  inductive,  genetic  or  his- 
torical ;  the  content  of  existing  sciences  varies  and  new  sciences 
arise;  economic,  political,  social  and  ethical  conditions  have  their 
mutations ;  great  movements  arise  in  the  history  of  the  race,  such 
as  the  scientific,  the  psychological,  the  sociological. 

Educational  curricula  cannot  jog  along  with  the  same  old 
coaches  if  these  are  to  represent  the  achievements  of  men.  "New 
coaches  will  have  to  be  added  from  time  to  time,  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  certain  periods  of  growth,  and  changes  must  be 
made  in  the  occupants  of  the  old  ones  if  curricula  are  to  be  faith- 
fully representative. 

We  ought  to  strive  to  give  every  child  as  much  of  the  common 
stock  of  knowledge  as  individual  tendencies  and  the  necessities 
of  his  position  will  allow.  The  broad  humanistic  current  should 
flow  through  the  life  of  our  people.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
be  saved  from  practical  mediocrity  and  superficial  utilitarianism. 
I  wish  here  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  major  part  of  the  educa- 
tion which  so  many  of  our  Canadian  students  are  receiving  and 
to  the  provision  which  has  been  made  for  the  training  of  men  for 
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leadership  in  many  walks  in  life.  We  must  make  provision  for 
a  cultured  class,  for  those  who  are  to  be  the  intellectual,  moral 
and  religious  leaders  of  our  people.  Upon  such  men  in  a  great 
degree  depends  the  character  of  our  future  in  educational  mat- 
ters and  in  the  principles  of  citizenship. 

Some  educationists  are  agitating  revolution.  This  address 
pleads  for  reconstruction  only.  This  reconstruction  may  not 
refer  to  scientific,  social  and  economic  advances  alone;  it  may 
be  retrogressive  in  its  action.  It  seems  strange,  does  it  not,  that 
the  nation  which  has  furnished  the  greatest  educational  heritage 
for  modem  times,  the  Grecian,  should  receive  such  scant  courtesy 
at  our  hands  these  days  ? 

Reconstruction,  however,  is  needed  not  only  because  civiliza- 
tion is  always  changing,  but  also  on  account  of  the  demands  of 
our  growing  national  life.  As  each  individual  has  a  peculiar 
part  to  play  in  life,  so  every  people  has  its  distinctive  function 
in  the  civilization  of  mankind.  The  part  Canada  will  play  de- 
pends upon  the  genius  of  her  people  and  upon  the  resources  at 
her  command.  Our  ideal  will  gradually  emerge,  and  our  educa- 
tional system  must  be  consistent  with  our  ideal.  The  system 
which  is  adequate  for  one  period  of  our  history  will  prove  inade- 
quate for  the  next  if  we  are  a  progressive  people.  We  have  passed 
from  the  little  log  schoolhouse  of  the  pioneers  to  grammar 
schools,  to  our  present  co-ordinated  system,  because  our  popula- 
tion increased,  their  needs  multiplied,  and  their  purposes  required 
implementing.  'Now  the  outlook  is  broad,  the  vocations  of  our 
people  are  becoming  better  defined;  the  present  is  so  prophetic 
of  future  greatness  that  we  need  to  be  laying  the  foundations 
broader. 

We  have  at  least  two  lines  of  activity  placed  before  us:  the 
one  we  have  recognized  for  a  long  time,  how  to  adjust  our  present 
instruction  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  and  how  to 
relate  the  higher  schools  to  the  lower  with  the  minimum  amount 
of  waste  in  education;  the  other  is  now  beginning  to  receive 
recognition,  how  to  organize  schools  of  different  character  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  developing  political,  industrial  and  commer- 
cial life. 

The  better  adjustment  and  the  supplementing  of  our  present 
curricula  are  very  difficult  problems.  The  need  of  activity  sub- 
jects and  of  nature  study  in  our  public  and  high  schools  has 
received  some  attention.     It  taTces  time,   however,  to  introduce 
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new  subjects,  to  have  them  properly  taught  by  competent  teachers, 
and  to  have  them  rightly  appraised  by  School  Boards.  Some  of 
these  subjects  have  been  underestimated  in  certain  sections  be- 
cause there  they  were  introduced  without  proper  equipment  of 
the  teaching  force.  A  new  subject  which  has  to  win  its  way  will 
not  gain  a  good  reputation  if  taught  by  an  ill-qualified,  disinter- 
ested teacher,  or  by  an  efficient  teacher  if  the  rooms  are  unsuit- 
able and  the  mechanical  equipment  as  poor  as  some  parsimonious 
School  Boards  supply.  The  activity  subjects,  however,  are  based 
upon  sound  scientific  theory;  the  workshop  and  laboratory  ideas 
have  come  to  stay.  We  cannot  do  without  them  any  more  than 
we  can  ignore  the  native  reactions  of  the  child  which  are  con- 
stantly manifesting  themselves  and  demanding  definite  lines  of 
activity. 

For  nearly  fifteen  years  opportunity  was  given  to  me  in  my 
work  in  secondary  education  to  notice  the  beneficial  effects  of  a 
Manual  Training  Department,  well-equipped  and  well-manned. 
Many  a  student  acquired  interest  in  literary  subjects  by  having 
first  developed  the  power  of  sustained  attention  in  the  workshop. 
When  the  results  were  examined,  the  observer  was  prone  to  recall 
the  words  of  Carlyle :  "  Man  is  a  tool-using  animal.  He  can  use 
tools ;  he  can  devise  tools ;  with  these  the  granite  mountains  melt 
into  light  dust  before  him;  he  kneads  the  glowing  iron  as  if  it 
were  soft  paste;  seas  are  his  smooth  highways,  wind  and  fire  his 
unwearying  steeds.  N'owhere  do  you  find  him  without  tools; 
without  tools  he  is  nothing;  with  tools  he  is  all."  The  product, 
of  course,  must  be  looked  for  not  in  the  material  object  made,  but 
in  the  child  who  made  it. 

Where  activity  is  allowed  in  school  regimentation,  the  restless 
energy  of  the  normal  child  finds  an  easy  transition  from  the  home 
to  the  school.  Where  it  is  not  allowed,  you  take  the  child  from 
the  freedom  of  his  ordinary  life  to  the  straight-jacket  of  school 
hours,  and  the  teacher  misses  one-half  of  the  possibilities  of 
development.  The  University  Elementary  School  of  Chicago, 
founded  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Dewey,  is  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction. 

Reconstruction,  therefore,  begins  at  the  bottom  and  works  up- 
ward. This  is  no  impracticable  plan,  since  it  has  been  worked 
out  with  good  results  in  typical  schools.  The  higher  grades  of 
the  public  schools  need  such  courses  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
constructive   instinct  which    comes    with    peculiar  emphasis   as 
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adolescence  begins.  The  scholars  leave  our  public  schools  too 
early  and  go  into  life  vocations.  Both  financial  and  educational 
means  should  be  furnished  to  keep  them  interested  and  to  pro- 
vide them  with  subjects  which  will  be  not  only  cultural  but  will 
be  a  valuable  introduction  to  specific  vocational  preparation.  By 
many  educationists,  physiologists  and  psychologists,  such  as  Eliot, 
Donaldson,  Judd,  James,  Dewey,  DeGarmo,  the  most  colossal 
improvement  in  education  is  to  be  found  along  this  line,  especi- 
ally when  it  is  connected  with  the  aesthetic  as  well. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  next  great  step  which  will  be  taken 
will  be  to  remove  the  neglect  from  which  aesthetic  education  is 
suffering.  If  Greece  had  been  allowed  to  bring  her  contribution 
of  grace  and  symmetry,  of  beauty  and  "  activity  in  repose,"  to 
our  educational  curricula,  there  might  have  been  a  different  story. 
If  the  early  enthusiasm  of  the  first  years  of  the  Renascence  had 
been  transmitted  unimpaired,  or  the  lessons  on  beauty  which 
came  from  Rousseau  in  his  sane  moments  been  better  assimi- 
lated, we  might  have  had  something  more  in  the  aesthetic  parts 
of  our  curricula  than  a  modicum  of  literature,  drawing  and 
music.  Plato  wrote  with  power:  "We  would  not  have  our 
guardians  grow  up  amid  images  of  moral  deformity,  as  in  some 
~  noxious  pasture,  and  there  browse  and  feed  upon  many  a  baneful 
herb  and  flower  day  by  day,  little  by  little,  until  they  silently 
gather  a  festering  mass  of  corruption  in  their  own  soul.  Let  our 
artists  rather  be  those  who  are  gifted  to  discern  the  true  nature 
of  beauty  and  grace;  then  will  our  youth  dwell  in  a  land  of 
health,  amid  fair  sights  and  sounds  and  beauty,  the  effluence  of 
fair  works  will  meet  the  sense  like  a  breeze,  and  insensibly  draw 
the  soul  even  in  childhood  into  harmony  with  the  beauty  of 
reason."  Miinsterberg  is  probably  right  when  he  says  that  "  the 
future  battles  against  this  country's  greatest  enemy,  vulgarity, 
will  be  fought  largely  with  weapons  which  the  drawing  teachers 
supply  to  the  masses."  .  Esthetic  work  in  wood,  clay,  and  metals 
is  perfectly  feasible,  and  it  is  practicable  to  have  Manual  Train- 
ing products  take  on  aesthetic  grace. 

Science  has  called  for  reconstruction  and  will  have  to  receive 
even  greater  attention  in  the  future,  but  we  should  not  let  slip 
the  so-called  finer  things  of  life,  lest  we  but  exemplify  a  contrast 
to  the  best  which  Greece  has  for  us.  Schiller  very  aptly  puts 
it  thus: 
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"  When  o'er  the  form  of  naked  Truth 
The  muse  had  spread  her  magic  veil 
Creation  throbbed  with  life  and  youth, 
:  And  feeling  warmed  the  insensible. 

Then  nature  formed  for  love's  embrace, 

The  earth  in  brighter  glory  trod; 
All  was  enchanted  ground,  each  trace 
The  footstep  of  a  God. 

"  But  nature  now  undefiled. 

Unwitting  of  the  joys  she  gives, 
Unconscious  of  her  former  pride 

And  of  the  soul  that  in  her  lives. 
Regardless  of  her  maker's  praise, 

And  dead  to  human  sympathy, 
Like  a  dull  pendulum  obeys 

The  law  of  gravity." 

The  contributions  of  Science,  both  in  content  and  method,  to 
Educational  Reconstruction  are  so  well  known  that  I  reserve  the 
time  for  the  discussion  of  other  lines  of  thought. 

In  the  relation  of  one  series  of  schools  to  a  higher  series  two 
considerations  claim  attention:  those  pupils  who  are  destined  to 
attend  the  higher  schools  must  be  properly  prepared  for  them; 
those  who  are  going  out  into  life's  vocations  soon  should  receive 
such  an  education  as  will  best  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  society 
and  of  citizenship.  Each  grade  of  schools,  therefore,  should  have 
a  certain  amount  of  autonomy.  To  make  the  lower  school  merely 
a  fitting  school  for  the  higher  is  to  disregard  the  claims  of  those 
students  who  will  never  attend  the  higher.  The  problem  is  in 
part  simplified  by  the  fact  that  the  lower  down  you  go  in  the 
series  the  more  in  common  has  one  student  with  another,  and  the 
more  is  a  similar  course  practicable.  If  there  is  any  large  per- 
centage of  students  leaving  a  lower  school,  for  whom  the  higher 
schools  have  no  attraction,  then  there  comes  a  two-fold  responsi- 
bility— to  do  our  utmost  for  them  in  the  lower  school,  and,  if 
necessity  demands  it,  to  furnish  different  kinds  of  higher  schools 
which  will  meet  their  needs. 

"What  are  the  facts  of  attendance  in  Ontario?  According  to 
a  recent  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  out  of  a  school  popu- 
lation from  the  ages  of  5  to  21  years,  of  595,257,  427,624,  or 
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72  per  cent.,  are  to  be  found  in  our  primary  and  secondary  schools 
— a  very  fair  percentage  when  we  consider  that  many  parents  do 
not  care  to  send  their  children  to  school  as  early  as  five  years 
of  age,  and  that  many  students  graduate  from  the  secondary 
school  before  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  disquieting  informa- 
tion^ however,  follows  when  we  find  that  of  the  427,000  in  these 
schools,  only  29,392,  or  7  per  cent.,  are  in  the  secondary  schools, 
and  93  per  cent,  are  in  the  primary  schools.  The  question  nat- 
urally arises :  Are  we  doing  all  we  have  a  right  to  do  for  the  large 
percentage  of  students  who  will  never  attend  the  higher  schools 
now  in  existence  ?  I  know  there  are  many  important  problems 
in  connection  with  those  students  who  pass  up  through  the  ascend- 
ing series  of  schools:  whether  the  primary  school  is  doing  all  it 
can  to  aid  the  secondary,  whether  the  secondary  and  higher 
schools  are  properly  preparing  for  the  teaching  profession  and 
;for  the  professional  schools.  We  have  not  solved  the  problem 
how  to  properly  prepare  and  deal  with  those  who  are  now  called 
first  year  students  at  the  University.  We  have  an  Educational 
Department  demanding  three  languages  for  qualification  for 
specialists,  and  we  see  universities  spending  their  time  in  coach- 
ing students  in  a  third  language,  which  these  students  have  never 
attempted  before.  After  all,  is  not  the  first  year,  and  possibly 
the  second,  of  our  university  courses  for  B.A,  really  a  part  of 
secondary  education,  and  whether  the  student  receives  instruction 
in  a  high  school  or  in  a  college  or  university,  should  not  the 
method  of  teaching  be  different  from  that  used  in  the  junior  and 
senior  undergraduate  years?  Are  we  not  losing  something  all 
along  the  line  by  not  recognizing  this?  Has  the  methodology  of 
university  education  recognized  it? 

While  there  are  many  important  problems  such  as  these  which 
might  be  profitably  discussed,  it  is  the  other  questions,  relative 
to  those  leaving  the  public  school  for  life  vocation,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  which  they  should  receive,  which  seem  to 
call  for  greater  reconstruction.  Where  will  be  found  this  large 
number  of  students  in  after  years?  A  glance  at  the  great  indus- 
trial resources  of  Canada,  and  at  its  growing  financial  system, 
will  show  where  the  major  part  of  them  will  be  found. 

The  problem  which  presents  itself  to  us  is  this:  How  can  we 
best  fit  for  their  life  work  that  large  percentage  of  students  who 
now  are  going  into  industrial  and  commercial  life?  How  can 
we  safeguard  the  citizenship  of  our  country  by  giving  to  such 
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students  instruction  in  the  principles  of  ethics  and  citizenship  ? 
The  words  "  industry  "  and  "  citizenship  "  are  the  keywords  of 
the  situation.  The  majority  of  students  must  be  kept  longer 
under  the  influence  of  organized  educational  effort.  These  stu- 
dents are  now  leaving  our  schools  just  at  the  time  when  the 
greatest  opportunity  is  given  for  laying  the  foundations  of  higher 
citizenship  and  of  more  intelligent  industry. 

The  future  of  Canada  is  the  future  of  a  democracy.  We  were 
born  too  late  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  have  instilled  into  us 
unsophisticated  recognition  of  the  divine  power  of  any  earthly 
potentate,  or  the  indefeasible  rights  of  any  aristocratic  oligarchy. 
The  dynamic  efficient  force  in  our  history  is  to  be  found  in  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  one,  or  the  few,  have  their  functions  in 
directing  or  controlling,  but  the  many  roll  on  the  tide  of  develop- 
ment. In  a  nation's  life  both  the  directive  and  the  dynamic 
forces  must  be  recognized. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  last  century  belonged  to  the  wealthy 
middle  class,  but  the  laboring  class  would  claim  the  twentieth 
century.  Whether  this  be  accepted  or  not,  in  a  democracy  every- 
one who  is  recognized  as  a  man  is  virtually  qualified  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  and  has  a  part  in  the  making  of  the  laws  of 
the  nation.  In  Canada  we  are  not  compelled  to  break  through 
the  crust  of  ages  representing  the  mediaeval  status  of  sovereignty. 
We  enter  open-eyed  into  the  sphere  of  democracy.  We  have  to 
depend  not  merely  upon  the  wise  counsels  of  astute  statesmen 
but  also  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people. 
We  must  face  the  necessities  of  democratic  government.  If  we 
place  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  every  man,  and  give  him  an  equal 
opportunity  in  governing  his  country,  then  the  stability  of  our 
government  and  the  permanency  of  our  statehood  depend  upon 
our  making  every  man  capable  of  wielding,  aright  such  power. 
Intelligence  is  the  safeguard  of  democracy ;  that  is,  intelligence  in 
its  comprehensive  signification — intelligent  moral  action,  intelli- 
gent social  activity,  intelligent  industrial  efficiency. 

In  the  higher  grades  of  the  public  school  and  in  the  higher 
schools,  whether  literary  or  industrial,  instruction  in  civics  should 
form  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  what  it 
meant  for  me  when  I  was  teaching  in  public  schools,  instruction 
in  the  principal  Articles  of  the  British  ]!^orth  America  Act,  but 
the  explanation  of  the  concrete  phenomena  of  the  government  of 
the  municipality  and  of    the    larger    groups,   and  the  historical 
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treatment  of  the  evolution  of  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
citizen.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  to  our  citizenship  if  the  adoles- 
cent should  go  forth  into  life  with  his  conscience  intelligently 
aroused  respecting  the  importance  of  the  franchise  and  his  respon- 
sibility in  exercising  that  franchise.  He  would  thus  get  a  good 
introduction  to  the  whole  morale  of  active  life.  If  every  young 
man  could  be  reached  in  this  way,  demagogism  and  political  cor- 
ruption, which  so  seriously  menace  the  success  of  democracy, 
would  receive  their  greatest  check.  It  is  an  open  question  whether 
we  have  as  yet  been  seized  with  the  necessity  of  bringing  our 
educational  system  into  line  with  our  democratic  political  status ; 
whether  we  have  not  been  more  conservative  in  our  educational 
concerns  than  we  have  been  in  our  political  affairs.  We  have 
thrust  the  ballot  into  the  hands  of  nearly  every  man.  We  have 
said  to  him,  "  The  power  of  making  and  enforcing  laws  is  in  your 
hands."  Have  we  also  adjusted  our  educational  system  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  democracy? 

We  have  opened  up  our  vast  industrial  resources,  and  said  to 
the  majority  of  our  citizens,  "  Go  in  and  exploit."  Have  we 
provided  them  with  the  necessary  industrial  educative  facilities  ? 
A  gratuitous  compulsory  system  of  primary  education,  with 
secondary  and  higher  schools  within  the  reach  of  all,  to  be  of 
general  use  as  a  democratic  agency,  must  be  adapted  not  merely 
to  the  needs  of  the  professional  or  leisure  classes,  but  to  the  needs 
of  all,  including  the  agricultural,  commercial  and  industrial 
classes.  The  industrial  foundations  of  modern  states  must  be 
watched.  Of  yore  it  might  have  been  sufficient  to  guard  the  mili- 
tary basis.  To-day  industry  becomes  one  of  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  higher  national  life.  Just  as  the  individual  must 
be  conditioned  for  development,  so  also  must  the  State.  The 
past  century  has  seen  an  almost  incalculable  increase  in  indus- 
trial power.  Professor  James  says :  "It  is  not  tao  much  to  say 
that  the  population  of  Germany,  with  an  area  equal  to  Texas, 
is  equal  to-day  in  working  force  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
population  of  the  whole  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century." 

The  majority  of  the  citizens  who  make  and  execute  laws  will 
be  found  in  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits.  It  is  necessary 
both  for  the  industrial  prestige  of  the  people  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  that  a  democratic  educational  system 
should  provide  training  for  such  pursuits.     It  may  be  replied  that 
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the  trades  will  look  after  such  training;  we  should  not  commer- 
cialize our  schools.  Such  an  answer  would  have  force  if  we  lived 
under  the  guild  system,  where  the  guild  and  the  university  were 
in  close  conjunction,  or  even  under  a  more  modern  apprentice- 
ship system,  where  apprentices  were  taught  the  mastery  of  the 
trades,  but  with  the  minute  division  of  labor  to-day  it  is  only 
occasionally  that  trades  provide  for  adequate  apprenticeship. 

With  its  present  organization,  the  school  system  affords  direct 
steps  to  the  physician,  the  lawyer  and  other  professional  men. 
The  prospective  physician  may  matriculate  from  the  collegiate, 
specialize  in  the  higher  schools,  and  enter  his  professional  school 
without  any  breaks.  The  lawyer,  the  dentist,  the  pharmacist  and 
many  other  professional  men  find  the  free  compulsory  primary 
education  fairly  well  adapted  to  their  subsequent  careers,  and 
above  this  education  school  after  school  to  further  their  object  in 
life.  These  men  grace  their  professions  and  prove  how  valuable 
a  well-organized  school  system  is.  They  form,  however,  but  a 
small  percentage  of  our  citizenship.  What  about  the  large  per- 
centage who  are  destined  to  spend  their  existence  in  the  so-called 
lower  walks  of  life  ?  These  occupations  may  not  demand  so  much 
intellectual  acumen,  but  they  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  whole, 
and  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  nation  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  these.  If  modern  nations  have  changed  from  a 
military  to  an  industrial  basis,  then  the  importance  to  the  nation 
of  the  training  of  the  industrial  class  needs  no  elaboration. 

The  boy  who  represents  the  majority  who  never  attend  the 
higher  schools  passes  through  the  junior  forms,  and  generally 
drops  out  before  he  reaches  the  senior  ones.  What  becomes  of 
him?  He  enters  some  business  or  trade.  By  the  rough  knocks 
of  experience,  and  at  the  end  of  a  long,  practical  acquaintance, 
he  may  rise  to  a  competency  in  his  chosen  calling.  Too  fre- 
quently instead  of  rising  he  either  merely  continues  in  the  lower 
routine  of  duties  upon  which  he  has  entered,  or  drops  out  to 
become  a  parasi  e  or  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled.  Too 
often  the  pauper  or  the  criminal  is  the  result  of  such  adverse 
circumstances.  If  we  can  interest  the  youth  intelligently  in  clean, 
wholesome  activity,  we  have  fortified  him  against  dependency 
and  criminality.  Industrial  education  would  relieve  us  of  many 
burdens  imposed  now  by  abnormal  classes. 

The  need  of  such  schools  is  apparent  from  a  survey  of  the  in- 
dustrial  habits   of   our   community    and    of   the   sitruggle   which 
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many  artisans  are  making  for  better  education.  Why  do  the  cor- 
respondence schools  find  so  many  students  willing  and  anxious  to 
advance  themselves?  The  students  of  the  correspondence  schools 
represent  arrested  development,  either  through  lack  of  means,  or 
because  education  was  not  democratic  enough  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  introduction  of  industrial  schools  would  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  other  educational  activities.  It  has  frequently  been 
said  that  the  negro  industrial  school  and  the  industrial  schools 
for  delinquents  give  a  better  education,  an  education  more  suit- 
able for  many,  than  our  literary  curricula.  The  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, where  Booker  Washington  was  educated,  and  Tuskegee 
Institute,  which  was  founded  by  him,  are  well  worth  the  careful 
examination  cff  all  educationists.  The  Principal  of  Hampton, 
in  speaking  of  the  negroes  and  Indians  in  attendance,  says: 
"  When  they  come  into  the  school  we  do  not  put  them  into  books, 
we  take  them  to  our  laboratory.  For  instance,  every  boy  and 
girl  is  put  into  the  chemical  laboratory  and  the  physical  labora- 
tory, where  they  get  the  first  principles  of  these  things,  so  that 
they  shall  know  something  about  air  and  water  and  soil.  Then 
they  begin  to  write  about  these  things,  and  they  begin  to  talk 
about  them,  and  then  gradually  we  introduce  them  to  books;  but 
we  put  the  doing  of  the  thing  first  all  the  way  through." 

Tuskegee  Institute  opened  in  1881  in  a  small  church,  with  one 
teacher  and  30  pupils.  To-day  it  owns  2,500  acres  of  land  and 
50  buildings;  it  has  75  instructors  and  1,000  pupils;  it  costs 
$75,000  a  year  for  maintenance.  Most  of  the  buildings  have 
been  erected  by  the  students.  Courses  are  given  in  Agriculture, 
Stock-raising,  Horticulture,  Carpentry,  Blacksmithing,  Plumbing, 
Shoe-making,  Tailoring,  and  many  other  trades. 

An  acquaintance  with  some  of  these  branches  would  be  of  great 
value  to  any  student  from  the  developmental  viewpoint  alone. 
We  may  be  too  prone  to  turn  our  backs  on  what  is  called  utili- 
tarian for  fear  our  students  do  not  pursue  knowledge  for  knowl- 
edge's sake.  Dr.  Eliot,  ex-President  of  Harvard,  voices  this 
opinion :  "  Enabling  the  children  to  make  something  or  to  do 
something  which  is  acceptable  to  other  people  ought  to  be  a  lead- 
ing object  in  every  school."  It  is  the  foundation  of  that  spirit 
of  co-operation  which  must  be  cultivated  if  a  democracy  is  to  be 
strong  and  permanent. 

How  to  introduce  such  education  will  require  not  only  much 
discussion  but  a  considerable  amount  of  experimentation.     We 
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cannot  hope  for  an  immediate  introduction  of  an  elaborate  Ger- 
man industrial  system.  The  German  institutions,  however, 
United  States  schools  such  as  those  of  ISTew  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  textile  schools  of  ISTew  England  and  the  South,  the 
British  night  and  half-day  schools,  the  technical  ins1:itutes  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  will  prove  of  great  advantage  as  object  les- 
sons. Some  United  States  School  Boards  have  been  trying  out  a 
connection  with  certain  trade  unions.  We  might  supplement 
our  public  schools  with  night  schools  for  boys  in  businessi  and 
trades,  and  with  half-day  schools  so  as  to  allow  self-maintenance. 
Continuation  classes  in  agricultural  and  commercial  subjects 
might  be  arranged  for  in  rural  and  town  districts,  while  the  trade 
and  technical  schools  were  being  provided  in  the  more  populous 
centres. 

To  operate  such  a  system  of  education  it  would  be  necessary 
to  place  the  student  in  a  position  of  earning  money  as  in  the  night 
or  half -day  schools,  or  to  bonus  industrial  education,  unless  you 
could  guarantee  easy  circumstances  to  the  parents.  A  country, 
however,  that  does  not  hesitate  to  bonus  its  industries  should  not 
think  it  impracticable  to  bonus  the  education  upon  which  the 
success  of  these  industries  depends. 

To  make  an  educational  system  truly  democratic  will  call  for 
great  expenditures.  These  expenditures  will  be  justified  when 
one  recalls  to  mind  that  everything  to  be  estimated  aright,  in  the 
final  analysis  must  be  transmuted  into  terms  of  personality.  The 
great  work  of  humanity  is  the  perfection  of  humanity;  the  great 
work  of  a  nation  is  the  perfection  of  her  citizens.  A  nation  is 
powerful  when  its  natural  resources  receive  their  value  from  their 
effect  upon  the  developing  character  of  the  people.  Canada  will 
be  considered  strong  or  weak  according  to  her  graduation  of 
strong  or  weak  men  in  all  walks  of  life.  You  need  something 
more  on  your  school  boards  than  men  who  think  the  running  of 
a  school  system  snould  be  on  the  same  lines  as  the  management 
of  some  commercial  enterprise.  The  educationist  must  think  not 
in  materialistic  but  in  spiritual  terms. 

We  close  this  review  of  the  philosophical  bases  of  educational 
reconstruction  by  referring  to  the  influence  which  the  introduc- 
tion of  trade  and  technical  education  will  be  likely  to  have  upon 
the  people's  conception  of  a  man's  life  work.  When  industrial 
education  is  honored  as  other  higher  education  is  honored,  then 
the  whole  nation  will  get  a  better  perspective  of  life.  Ancient 
12  o.  E.  A. 
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and  mediaeval  ideas  linger  long ;  yet  notwithstanding  any  "  sneak- 
ing kindness "  which  we  may  have  for  wealth  or  blood,  under 
our  conditions  of  life  we  are  being  inevitably  forced  to  recognize 
that  a  man  is  not  born  to  greatness ;  he  works  to  greatness.  The 
keyword  of  democracy  is  not  status,  it  is  function.  When  the 
dignity  of  labor  and  the  gospel  of  work  as  taught  by  Emerson  and 
Coleridge,  by  Carlyle  and  Tolstoi,  are  fully  appreciated  by  us, 
we  will  see  less  of  that  unintelligent  scramble  to  get  into  the  so- 
called  kid-gloved  professions.  Parents  will  begin  to  see  that  the 
place  for  the  son  is  where  he  can  exercise  his  powers  to  the  full 
in  healthy,  buoyant,  eiRcient  work  which  will  mean  the  most  to 
his  country's  welfare.  In  this  way  will  he  serve  his  day  and 
generation,  instead  of  trying  to  live  out  a  crippled  life  as  a  decent 
misfit  in  some  quasi-aristocratic  profession. 

This  doctrine  holds  both  in  theoretical  and  in  practical  spheres. 
Carlyle  says,  "  The  knowledge  that  will  hold  good  in  working, 
cleave  thou  to  that ;  for  nature  herself  accredits  that ;  says  yea  to 
that.  Properly  thou  hast  no  other  knowledge  but  what  thou  hast 
got  by  working;  the  rest  is  all  an  hypothesis  of  knowledge,  a 
thing  to  be  argued  in  the  schools,  a  thing  floating  in  the  clouds, 
in  endless  logic  vortices,  till  we  try  and  fix  it."  Again,  the  same 
sage  strikes  the  note :  "  Blessed  is  that  man  who  has  found  his 
work;  let  him  ask  for  no  greater  blessedness.  .  .  .  All  true 
work  is  sacred;  in  all  true  work,  were  it  but  true  hand-labor, 
there  is  something  of  divineness.  Labor  wide  as  the  earth  has 
its  summit  in  heaven.  Sweat  of  the  brow,  and  up  from  that  to 
sweat  of  the  brain,  sweat  of  the  heart,  which  includes  all  Kepler 
calculations,  Newton  meditations,  all  sciences,  all  spoken  epic,  all 
acted  heroism,  martyrdom,  up  to  that  agony  of  sweat  which  all 
men  have  called  divine.  O,  brother,  if  this  is  not  worship,  then 
1  say  the  more  pity  for  worship,  for  this  is  the  noblest  thing  yet 
discovered  under  God's  sky." 

When  the  nation  honors  its  workers  by  emphasizing  the  intelli- 
gent basis  of  all  work,  then  will  the  spirit  of  democracy  rejoice 
in  the  pure  air  of  enlightened  patriotism,  and  the  sons  of  democ- 
racy will  present  their  greatest  contributions  to  the  civilization 
of  the  human  race. 
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NOTES  ON  MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACHING  IN 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

By  Professor  J.  Squair,  University  College. 

A  year  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  a  great 
modern  language  meeting  in  Paris,  the  "  Congres  International 
des  Professeurs  de  langues  Vivantes  "  (14  to  lY  April,  1909), 
It  was  also  my  privilege  to  be  admitted  into  schools  in  France- 
and  England,  and  to  see  what  is  done  in  the  modern  language 
classes  in  those  countries.  I  also  had  conversations  with  professors 
and  inspectors.  So  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  getting  up-to- 
date  information. 

The  first  important  point  to  note  is  that  instruction  in  modem 
languages  begins  at  the  age  of  about  ten  years,  so  that  pupils  have 
about  four  years'  more  work  in  these  subjects  than  in  Ontario. 
It  is  impossible  to  attach  too  great  importance  to  this  fact.  There 
can  be  no  proper  teaching  of  languages  if  that  teaching  is  not 
spread  over  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Not  only  do  English 
and  French  pupils  have  four  more  years  than  Canadians,  but  they 
have  those  years  at  a  more  plastic  period  of  their  intellectual 
development.  While  they  are  still  young  they  are  moulded  to 
linguistic  discipline,  so  that  when  they  hear  the  sounds  of  foreign 
languages  they  do  not  stare  idiotically  at  the  person  uttering  them, 
as  is  so  often  the  case  with  our  students.  A  pious  wish  is  now  and 
then  made  by  public  men  and  newspaper  editors  that  the  people 
of  Ontario  should  know  more  about  the  language  of  the  majority 
in  Quebec.  It  is  a  wish  that  our  schools  will  never  help  us  to 
realize  so  long  as  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  French  is  post- 
poned to  such  a  degree  as  at  present.  Our  arrangements  regarding 
Public  and  High  Schools,  and  our  methods  of  promotion  from 
one  to  the  other,  are  death  to  language  study.  A  reform  of  some 
kind  is  needed.  The  Entrance  Examination  should  be  modified 
or  language  classes  should  be  established  in  our  Public  Schools 
for  pupils  of  ten  years  of  age,  or  a  new  order  of  schools  should  be 
organized.     Whatever    needs  we    have    in    regard    to    Technical 
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Schools,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  our  needs  in  regard  to  lan- 
guage schools.  l^Tothing  produces  more  amazement  in  the  mind 
of  a  modem  language  teacher  in  Europe  than  a  description  of 
what  we  do,  or  rather  what  we  do  not  do,  in  this  country.  Is  it 
possible,  he  will  say,  that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  exists  in 
your  progressive  country?  For  the  sound  of  our  boasting  has 
travelled.  He  has  heard  that  we  have  the  best  Public  School 
system  in  the  world,  that  we  have  one  of  the  largest  universities 
in  existence,  and  so  on. 

Another  point  of  great  importance  has  been  the  adoption  of  the 
so-called  direct  method  of  teaching  foreign  languages.  In  France 
and  Germany  it  seems  to  be  almost  universally  employed.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  making  rapid  headway.  It  was  my  privilege  to  see  a 
number  of  classes  in  which  the  method  was  in  use.  In  some  of 
these  the  work  done  seemed  to  be  of  a  high  character,  in  others 
it  did  not  seem  to  be  so.  It  is  a  system  which  breaks  down  in  the 
hands  of  a  poorly-equipped  teacher.  But  whatever  may  be  said  for 
and  against  a  thoroughgoing,  or  a  modified,  direct  method  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  produces  teachers  much  superior  to  those 
produced  under  any  other  system.  When  the  obligation  is  laid 
upon  every  teacher  to  go  far  enough  in  the  study  of  the  language 
he  is  teaching  to  be  able  to  speak  it,  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  advantage  to  the  teacher  and  his  pupils.  It  is  a  founda- 
tion principle  of  the  direct  method  that  every  teacher  must  live 
for  a  certain  Iraigth  of  time  among  the  people  whose  language  he 
purposes  to  teach.  In  this  matter  the  natural  ambitions  of  the 
teacher  are  assisted  by  the  government,  which  often  grants  bur- 
saries to  enterprising  teachers  to  enable  them  to  live  abroad. 
What  has  been  done  by  Ontario?  Have  we  heard  of  regulations 
by  which  teachers  might  substitute  a  year's  residence  in  a  uni- 
versity town  in  France  or  Germany  for  a  year's  course  in  the 
Department  of  Education  ?  Or  have  we  heard  of  School  Boards 
which  allow  a  teacher  to  spend  a  year  abroad  on  full  pay;  or  of 
scholarships  foundeid  by  the  government  or  by  high-minded  private 
citizens  to  permit  modern  language  teachers  to  travel  ? 

A  point  dlosely  connected  with  the  one  just  mentioned  is  that 

a  teacher  is  usually  occupied  with  one  language  only.     That  is,  in 

France  for  example,  the  teacher  who  takes  English  will  not  be 

teacher  of  German  also.     It  is  certainly  a  reasonable  supposition 

'  that  the  acquisition  of  one  foreign  language  is  all  that  the  average 
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teacher  can  do  well.  If  you  give  him  two  or  three  languages  to 
teach  the  work  will  be  less  well  done. 

Another  thing  about  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  general  state- 
ment is  the  amount  of  work  demanded  of  a  teacher.  I  feel  cer- 
tain, however,  that  a  modem  language  teacher  in  Paris  has  not 
so  much  drudgery  as  one  in  Toronto.  His  teaching  hours  seem 
to  be  shorter  and  he  has  more  time  to  devote  to  reading  and  study. 
Two  important  differences  in  the  organization  of  European 
schools,  as  compared  with  Canadian,  have  their  influence  on 
modem  language,  as  well  as  other,  teaching.  These  are  that 
pupils  are  not  obliged  to  attend  the  primary  before  entering  the 
secondary  schools  and  that  in  the  secondary  schools  the  sexes  are 
taught  separately.  The  pupil,  boy  or  girl,  is  received  at  eight 
years  of  age  into  the  secondary  school  and  so  is  for  a  much  longer 
period  of  time  in  a  school  of  a  superior  order.  The  separation 
of  the  sexes  guarantees  a  more  equal  balance  between  men  and 
women  in  the  teaching  profession.  So  long  as  boys  must  be 
taught  by  men  and  girls  by  women  there  is  no  chance  of  men  or 
women  driving  the  other  sex  out  of  the  profession.  And  this 
seems  to  me  a  matter  of  some  importance.  Under  the  system 
prevailing  in  England,  France  and  Germany  we  need  never 
expect  to  see  the  modem  languages  avoided  by  boys  and  men  as 
subjects  fit  only  for  girls  and  women.  We  in  Ontario  have 
suffered  considerably  from  this  sentiment  and  women  as  well  as 
men  would  profit  by  a  system  of  secondary  schools  divided  on  the 
basis  of  sex, 

A  matter  of  some  interest  is  the  dissatisfaction  which  seems 
to  be  pretty  widespread  in  France  with  the  results  in  the  teaching 
of  the  native  tongue.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  under  a  system 
which  lays  stress  on  the  teaching  of  French  it  should  be  generally 
believed  that  more  bad  French  is  written  and  spoken  than  when 
the  direct  study  of  French  did  not  occupy  the  thoughts  of  teachers. 
But  the  same  state  of  affairs  obtains  in  our  own  country.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  more  energy  was  spent  in  the  study  of 
English  in  our  schools  and  never  was  there  worse  English  written 
and  spoken.  There  may  be  a  lesson  yet  to  be  learned  regarding 
the  study  of  the  mother  tongue.  It  may  be  that  its  use  will  be 
better  acquired  by  the  study  of  other  things  than  by  the  study  of 
itself.  The  indirect  method  may  be  the  best  in  the  case  of  the 
native  tongue.  At  all  events,  present  results  do  not  seem  to  be 
very  substantial. 
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THE  TEACHINO  OF  CHEMICAL  NOTATION. 

Carl  Lehmann^  B. A. 
Jarvis  Street  Collegiate  Institute. 

Everybody  has  noticed  with  what  enthusiasm  pupils  seize,  and 
with  what  freedom  they  apply,  any  theory  which  may  be  offered 
in  illustration  of  observed  facts.  But  older  people,  also,  very 
often  fall  into  the  same  mistake  of  considering  these  mental  pic- 
tures, or  analogies,  as  realities.  However,  it  is  especially  preva- 
lent among  the  young,  who  are  more  imaginative  than  older 
people.  Witness,  for  instance,  the  untruthfulness  of  children. 
.They  do  not  mean  to  deceive.  They  imagine  certain  things,  and 
these  images  make  such  an  impression  upon  them  that  they  actu- 
ally confuse  them  with  the  reality.  After  they  become  less  imag- 
inative, they  also  become  more  truthful.  Another  evidence  of 
their  imaginative  power  is  their  love  of  fairy  tales.  Their  play, 
also,  is  imaginative  in  the  highest  degree.  They  can  imagine  a 
stick  of  wood  a  horse  or  an  automobile,  and  a  colored  ball  a  bird. 
The  older  they  become,  the  more  critical  they  become  about  their 
toys,  their  imagination  not  being  able  to  supply  the  deficiencies. 
On  account  of  this  imaginative  power  in  our  pupils  it  is  very 
important  that  all  theories,  which,  after  all,  are  only  mental 
images,  should  be  very  carefully  introduced,  and  never  before  the 
facts  upon  which  they  are  based  have  been  fully  presented.  If 
a  particular  law  is  stated  before  the  facts  upon  which  the  law  is 
based  have  been  presented,  the  pupil  naturally  thinks  that  since 
the  law, 'in  his  experience,  comes  before  the  facts,  the  law  must 
ihave  some  other  origin  than  such  facts  as  may  afterwards  be  pre- 
sented in  support  of  this  law.  These  facts  to  him  are  merely 
peep-holes  through  which  he  can  get  a  look  at  the  law;  and  the 
law,  instead  of  being  a  general  statement  of  the  changes  he  observes 
under  certain  conditions,  is  considered  as  a  force  which  compels 
these  changes  to  take  place. 
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After  a  certain  law  has  been  developed  and  put  into  words,  the 
pupil  should  be  asked  to  stute  what  he  means  bj  the  word  law  in 
this  connection.  The  difference  between  law  and  theory  should 
also  be  made  clear  the  first  time  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 

In  teaching  chemistry  I  therefore  carefully  present  the  facts 
without  even  suggesting  that  these  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
any  law.  This  I  did  not  always  do,  and  in  the  earlier  years  of 
my  career  I  "  sinned  with  the  worst  of  them  "  in  this  respect. 
Of  course,  I  clear  myself  by  putting  the  blame  on  my  University 
training.  I  have  reformed,  and  for  this  also  the  University  is 
responsible.     So  we  are  square. 

The  Science  teachers  of  this  Province,  whether  they  admit  it 
or  not,  owe  a  great  deal  to  that  little  book  of  Dr.  Lash  Miller's, 
"  The  Requirements,"  and  to  subsequent  books  that  have  come 
from  the  Chemical  Department  of  the  University.  To  most  of 
us  the  mere  idea  that  the  atomic  theory  did  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  facts  or  the  laws  of  chemistry  was  so  entirely  new, 
and  seemed  so  ridiculous  in  the  light  of  our  former  training,  that 
many,  I  fear,  rejected  it  without  even  considering  it.  Another 
idea  hard  to  accept  was  that  chemical  equations  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  atomic  theory,  or  any  theory  whatever.  Yet,  it  re- 
quired but  a  few  moments'  reflection  to  show  that  this  was  per- 
fectly sound,  and  those  who  had  been  taught  in  the  old  way 
marveled  how  this  theory  had  blinded  them  so  long.  Still  another 
idea,  namely,  that  chemical  formulae  can  be  better  taught  without 
the  aid  of  the  atomic  theory  than  with  it,  a  great  many  teachers 
even  yet  will  not  admit.  Have  they  tried  it?  I  think  not.  If 
they  have  tried  it  and  failed,  it  is  perhaps  because  their  labora- 
tory has  not  been  supplied  with  chemical  balances,  and  they  have 
not,  therefore,  had  real,  live,  quantitative  data. 

I  admit,  however,  that  since  the  language  of  text-books  on 
Chemistry  is  so  permeated  with  the  atomic  theory,  our  pupils 
should  know  this  theory  when  they  leave  school.  The  above  is 
the  only  reason  why  it  should  be  taken  up.  For  the  teaching  of 
chemistry  I  cannot  see  any  value  to  be  derived  from  it. 

As  to  the  newer  terms,  such  as  reacting  weight,  symbol  weight, 
and  formula  weight,  I  find  it  much  easier  to  convey  new  ideas  by 
new  words  properly  defined  than  by  old  words  which  are  more  or 
less  in  popular  use  and  the  meaning  of  which  has  to  be  changed. 
This  is  in  harmony  with  the  injunction  not  to  put  new  wine  into 
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old  bottles.     After  the  ideas  are  perfectly  clear,  we  can  then, 
without  danger,  go  back  to  the  older  terms. 

In  our  school,  quantitative  work  is  done  almost  from  the  first. 
The  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  balance  in  their  physi- 
cal course.  We  have  one  chemical  balance  for  every  four  pupils; 
and.  this  seems  to  be  sufficient.  They  are  Hartner's  agate  on 
agate  bearing  throughout,  with  an  accuracy  of  I/2  i^ag.  We  did 
quantitative  work  long  before  we  had  these  balances.  The  first 
set  of  balances  we  had  cost  about  $2  each,  the  next  set  about  $5 
each,  and  this  third  set  about  $18  each. 

I  arrange  the  course,  so  far  as  the  regulations  will  permit,  with 
a  view  of  getting  to  equations  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible, 
generally  about  Christmas.  Till  then  symbols  and  formulae  are 
not  mentioned,  and  the  names  of  substances  are  written  in  full 
or  abbreviated.  In  fact,  we  never  use  a  symbol  or  a  formula  un- 
less we  wish  to  convey  all  that  the  symbol  or  formula  stands  for. 
Formulae,  unlike  the  atomic  theory,  are  of  great  value,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  information  they  give  as  the  facility  they 
offer  for  the  storing  of  information.  They  are  receptacles  for 
information,  and  let  us  be  sure  to  put  something  into  these  recep- 
tacles before  we  attempt  to  draw  anything  out. 

Symbols,  formula?,  and  equations  are  developed  by  the  pupils 
themselves  in  the  same  way  as  they  might  have  been  developed 
in  the  history  of  Chemistry.  The  pupils  are  therefore  perfectly 
familiar  with  them,  and  do  not  attribute  to  them  any  supernat- 
ural power,  as,  for  instance,  the  power  of  determining  what  re- 
actions will  take  place  when  certain  substances  are  brought 
together. 

In  developing  their  system  of  chemical  notation,  which,  of 
course,  thanks  to  an  unseen  guiding  hand,  is  identical  with  the 
generally  accepted  form,  the  pupils  must  first  accumulate  chemical 
data  and  construct  from  it  the  principal  chemical  laws;  not 
that  they  absolutely  require  these  laws,  but  because  they  are  con- 
venient receptacles  for  storing  the  data.  They  are  aids  to  the 
memory  the  same  as  formulae,  but  of  a  more  general  kind.  In 
accumulating  their  data  the  pupils  naturally  follow  the  text, 
whichever  one  may  happen  to  be  authorized,  and  pick  up  the 
quantitative  data  incidentally  while  studying  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  in  the  prescribed  way,  adding  a  few  experi- 
ments here  and  there,  but  leaving  out  everything  of  a  theoretical 
nature,  and  entirely  overlooking  equations. 
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!From  the  experiments  with  hydrogen  they  get  the  volumetric 
composition  of  water,  both  by  analysis  and  synthesis,  and  the 
weight  of  one  litre  of  hydrogen.  The  experiments  with  oxygen 
furnish  them  with  the  weight  of  one  lit.  of  oxygen.  And  from 
these  three  they  get  the  composition  of  water  by  weight ;  thus, 
Hyd  :  Ox  =1  :  8,  and  the  term  chemical  equivalent  is  then 
introduced. 

From  the  experiments  on  oxidation  they  get  the  amount 
of  magnesium  which  combines  with  8  gms.  of  oxygen.  Eight 
gms.  of  oxygen  is  the  most  natural  quantity  for  oxygen,  because 
that  was  the  amount  which  combined  with^  gm.  of  hydrogen. 
The  idea  of  chemical  equivalent  is  thus  extended;  Hyd  :  Ox  : 
Mag  =1:8:  12,  and  the  law  of  definite  proportion  is  intro- 
duced. 

From  experiments  on  reduction,  by  passing  hydrogen  over 
well-dried,  red-hot  black  copper  oxide  and  also  over  red-hot  red 
copper  oxide,  they  obtain  the  ratios, 

Ox  :  Copper  =  8  :  31.7 
and  Ox  :  Copper  =  8  :  63.5 
Lead  peroxide  and  lead  monoxide  are  also  reduced  and  furnish 
the  ratios, 

Ox  :  Lead  =  8  :  51.5 
and  Ox  :  Lead  =  8  :  103. 
The  experiments  with  lead  are  not  always  worked  by  the  pupils. 
From  the  data  of  these  experiments  on  reduction,   the  law  of 
multiple  proportion  is  developed  and  stated  in  terms  of  actual 
quantities. 

Hydrogen  is  next  prepared  quantitatively  from  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  and  magnesium.  The  volume  of  hydrogen  is  re- 
duced to  weight,  the  result  being, 

Mag  :  Hyd  =  12  : 1 
or  Hyd  :  Ox  :  Mag  :  Hyd  =1:8:12:1 
Putting  this  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  we  have, 

1  gm. 

of  Hyd 

12   gms.  8   gms. 

of  Mag  of  Ox 

Other  examples  are  given,  and  the  law  of  reciprocal  proportion 

is  deduced. 

The  composition  of  hydrogen  chloride  is  next  investigated, 
first     qualitatively,    as     in     all     other     experiments,    and     then 
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quantitatively.  The  quantitative  experiments,  so  far,  have  not 
been  done  by  the  pupils  themselves;  but  the  experiment  of  pass- 
ing hydrogen  chloride  over  sodium  and  collecting  the  hydrogen 
is  fully  explained  to  them.     The  quantitative  data  is  given  thus: 

Increase  in  the  weight  of  sodium 0.290  gm. 

Volume  of  hydrogen  collected    100  c.c. 

Barometric  reading 760  m.m. 

Temperature 20°  C. 

Weight  of  one  litre  of  hyd.  chloride .  .  .  .1.629  gm. 
This  furnishes  the  ratio, 

>  Hyd  :Chlor  =  l  :  35.5 
Calculating, the  volume  of  hydrogen  chloride  at  normal  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  necessary  to  contain  1  gm.  of  hydrogen,  we  of 
course  get  22.4  litres. 

I  here  tell  the  pupils  that  of  no  gaseous  compound  of  hydrogen 
at  n.  t.  and  p.  has  it  been  necessary  to  take  more  than  these  22.4 
lit.  to  get  1  gm.  of  hydrogen.  Alsro,  that  no  gaseous  compound 
of  chlorine  at  n.  t.  and  p.  has  ever  been  found  to  contain  less 
chlorine  in  22.4  litres  of  its  gaseous  compounds  at  n.  t.  and  p. 
than  hydrogen  chloride  does. 

By  this  time  the  pupils  fully  appreciate  the  quantitative 
element  in  chemistry,  and  the  necessary  material  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  symbols  is  at  hand.  If,  however,  time  will  permit,  I  like 
to  have  the  pupils  work  out  more  material,  if  not  by  actual  ex- 
periments, at  least  from  data  furnished  by  supposed  experiments. 
Symbols  I  introduce  in  the  following  way :  I  ask  the  pupils  to 
refer  to  their  note-books  and  to  give  me  the  composition  of  all  the 
substances  they  have  investigated.  To  these  I  add  the  composi- 
tion of  other  simple  compounds,  and  the  result  is  put  on  the 
blackboard  thus: 

1  gm.  of  hyd.  combines  with  8  gms.  of  ox.         to  give     9  gms.  of  water. 

8  gms.  of  ox.  "  "  12  gms.  of  mag.  ' '        20  gms.  of  mag.  ox. 

8  gms.  of  ox.  "  "  31.7  gms.  of  copper  "  40.7  gms.  blk.  copper  ox. 

8  gms.  of  ox.  "  "  63.5  gms.  of  copper  "         71.5  gms.  rd.  copper,  ox. 

1  gm.  of  hyd.  "  "  35.5  gms.  of  chlor.  "         36.5  gms.  hyd.  chloride. 

12  gms.  of  mag.  "  "  17.75  gms.  of  chlor.  "        29.7  gms.  mag.  chloride. 

200  gms.  of  mere.  ' '  "  16  gms.  of  ox.  ' '  216  gms.  rd.  ox.  of  mere. 

200  gms.  of  mere.  "  "  8  gms.  of  ox.  ' '  208  gms.  blk.  ox.  of  mere 

103  gms.  of  lead  "  "  8  gms.  of  ox.  "  111  gms.  of  litharge. 

51.7  gms.  of  lead  "  "  8  gms.  of  ox,  "        .58.7  gms.  lead  per  ox. 

6    ■  gms.  of  carb.  "  "  8  gms.  of  ox.  ' '        14  gms.  carb.  monox. 

3  gms.  of  carb.  "  "  8  gms.  of  ox.  "        11  gms.  carb.  diox. 

12  gms.  of  mag.  replaces  I         gm.  of  hyd. 
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I  tell  the  pupils  that  they  have  to  memorize  these  quantities, 
^nd  I  actually  set  them  to  do  S'O.  I  afterwards  ask  them  to  sug- 
gest any  way  of  simplifying  the  writing  of  these  quantities,  and 
aiding  the  memory.  We  finally  agree  to  use  symbols,  and  to 
•attach  to  them  definite  weights.  We  agree  to  let  1  gm.  of  hydro- 
gen be  represented  by  H.  We  agree  to  let  chlorine  be  represented 
by  CI.  The  question  arises,  how  much  chlorine  shall  it  repre- 
sent: 35.5  gms.  or  17.75  gms.,  both  being  represented  on  the  list. 
If  the  first  is  taken,  then  hydrogen  chloride  should  be  written 
HCl.  If  the  second  is  chosen,  it  should  be  written  IICI2.  Either 
formula  will  do,  for  either  will  express  the  composition  of  hydro- 
gen chloride  by  weight,  provided  we  take  CI  =  35.5  gms.  in  the 
first  case,  and  CI  =  17.75  gms.  in  the  second  case.  Now  II 
stands  for  1  gm.  of  hydrogen,  which  by  experiment  has  been 
found  to  be  contained  in  22.4  lit.  of  hydrogen  chloride  at  n.  t. 
and  p.,  and  no  gaseous  compound  of  hydrogen  has  been  found  to 
contain  less  hydrogen  in  a  given  volume  than  this  compound  does. 
But  the  least  quantity  of  chlorine  found  in  22.4  litres  of  any  of 
its  gaseous  compounds  at  n.  t.  and  p.  is  35.5  gms. ;  therefore  let 
lis  agree  to  let  CI.  represent  35.5  gms.  of  chlorine.  The  quanti- 
ties of  oxygen  found  in  the  table  are  8  gms.  and  16  gms.,  but  the 
least  amount  of  oxygen  found  in  any  of  its  gaseous  compounds  at 
n.  t.  and  p.  is  16  gms.,  or  twice  its  chemical  equivalent;  therefore 
'O  =  16  gms.  of  oxygen.  Shall  the  symbol  of  carbon  stand  for 
3  gms.  or  6  gms.,  or  perhaps  some  multiple  of  these?  The  least 
amount  of  carbon  found  in  22.4  lit.  of  its  gaseous  compounds  at 
n.  t.  and  p.  is  12  gms.,  or  four  times  its  chemical  equivalent; 
therefore  C.  should  represent  12  gms.  of  carbon. 

Following  the  same  arbitrary  rule,  namely,  of  letting  the  least 
weight  of  the  element  found  in  22.4  litres  of  any  of  its  gaseous 
compounds  at  n.  t.  and  p.  be  the  weight  of  the  element  to  be  repre- 
sented by  its  symbol,  we  may  assign  weights  to  most  of  the 
symbols.  These  symbol  weights  are  therefore  merely  a  matter  of 
•convenience.  Pupils  are  told  that  chemists  have  assigned  the  same 
weights  to  the  symbols,  and  call  them  the  atomic  weights. 

Formulae  naturally  follow.  Hydrogen  chloride,  which  is  com- 
posed of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  in  the  ratio  of  1  gm.  of  hydrogen 
to  35.5  gms.  of  chlorine,  we  may  write  HCl,  and  we  agree  to  do  so. 
Oarbon  dioxide,  which  is  composed  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  the 
ratio  of  3  gms.  of  hydrogen  to  8  gms.  of  oxygen,  would  then  be 
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CiO|  or  C^O  or  CO*  or  C2O4,  etc.  Which  of  these  to  use  must 
again  be  agreed  upon.  The  volume  has  helped  us  to  decide  before ; 
let  us  look  to  it  this  time.  The  formula  HCl  represents  36.5  gms. 
of  hyd.  chloride,  which  at  n.  t.  and  p.  fills  22.4  litres.  Let, 
therefore,  all  formulae  represent  such  a  weight  of  the  compound 
as  fills  22.4  litres  when  a  gas  at  n.  t.  and  p.  22.4  litres  of  carbon 
dioxide  weigh  44  grams.  The  formula  that  nearest  represents 
this  quantity  is  CO2.  The  weight  of  22.4  litres  of  any  substance 
when  a  gas  and  at  n.  t.  and  p.  we  may  call  its  formula  weight,  or 
molecular  weight. 

Taught  in  this  way,  a  symbol  stands  for  the  name  and  a  definite 
weight  of  an  element;  the  weight  being  that  simple  multiple  of 
.  its  chemical  equivalent  which  nearest  represents  the  least  quan- 
tity of  it  found  in  22.4  lit.  of  any  of  its  gaseous  compounds  cal- 
culated at  n.  t.  and  p. 

A  formula  stands  for  the  name  of  an  element  or  compound  as 
well  as  its  constituents,  the  gravimetric  ratio  of  these  constitu- 
ents present  in  the  compound,  and  the  weight  of  22.4  litres  of  the 
compound  when  a  gas  calculated  at  n.  t.  and  p. 

The  valency  of  an  element  is  then  simply  the  factor  by  which 
the  chemical  equivalent  was  multiplied  when  assigning  to  it  its 
symbol  weight  (atomic  weight).  If  different  weights  had  been 
chosen  as  the  atomic  weights,  and  this  is  quite  within  our  power, 
the  valency  would  have  been  different. 

Pupils  at  this  stage  are  given  much  drill  on  the  writing  of 
formulae  from  actual  quantitative  data.     For  example : 

Problem:  1  gm.  of  sulphur  when  burnt  in  oxygen  gives  2  gms. 
of  sulphur  dioxide,  which  has  32  times  the  density  of  hydrogen. 
How  would  you  write  the  formula  for  sulphur  dioxide: 

Solution : — 
Formula  wt.   of  sulphur  diox.  =  .09  X  22.4  X  32  =  64  gms. 
%  of  this  weight  is  sulph.  =  3^  of  64  =  32  gms. 
The  balance  is  oxygen  =  64  —  32  =  32  gms. 
Symbol  weight  of  sulphur  =  32  gms.  .•.  32  gms.    of  sulph.  =  S 
Symbol  weight  of  Ox  =  16  gms.  .'.  32  gms.    of  oxygen  =  O2 
Formula  =  SO2 

After  pupils  have  written  a  formula,  they  should  be  asked  to 
translate  it,  that  is,  tell  all  that  it  represents,  or  take  out  of  it 
what  they  put  into  it.  After  several  exercises  of  this  kind  they 
may  be  given  formulae  they  have  not  constructed  themselves  to 
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fake  to  pieces.  After  this,  equation  is  a  very  simple  matter.  The 
signs  X  and  =  are  explained,  and  pupils  are  asked  to  express 
the  fact  that  hydrogen  when  burnt  in  oxygen  combines  with  it  in 
the  ratio  of  1  :  8  to  form  water.  The  equation  2H+0  =  H2O 
expresses  this  fact.  If,  however,  we  wish  to  express  volumetric 
relation  as  well  as  gravimetric,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  formula 
weights  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  These  of  course  are  easily 
obtained  from  their  density: 

1  litre  of  hydrogen  weighs  .0.9  gms.  .*.  22.4  lit.  weigh  2  gms. 
1  litre  of  oxygen  weighs  1.43  gms.  /.  22.4  lit.  weigh  32  gms. 
Our  units  then  become  2  gms.  of  Hyd  =  H2  and  32  gms.  of 
Ox  =02.  Keeping  the  same  proportion  we  have  2H2+02= 
2H2O.  If  only  gravimetric  data  is  given,  the  first  formula  is 
quite  sufficient.  Blindly  multiplying  the  symbols  by  two  to  repre- 
sent volume  will  by  no  means  do.  Mg2+02=2MgO  may  or  may 
not  express  volumes,  the  molecular  weight  of  magnesium  being 
imknown.  ZnH-H2S04ZnS04+H2  expresses  the  volumetric 
relation  as  well  as  the  gravimetric,  for  the  atomic  weight  and  the 
molecular  weight  of  zinc  are  the  same.  This  latter  is  also  true 
of  mercury  and  cadmium.  p4+502==2P206  expresses  the  vol- 
umes represented  in  the  oxidation  of  phosphorous  vapor,  the  mole- 
cular weight  being  four  times  the  atomic  weight;  the  same  being 
true  for  arsenic  and  antimony.  Many  other  examples  might  be 
given.  Should  molecular  formulae  be  insisted  upon?  Is  it  not 
much  better  to  express  in  the  equations  the  facts  we  actually 
know?  If  we  know  only  the  gravimetric  relation  and  not  the 
volumetric,  let  us  express  that,  and  not  say  that  it  is  wrong  be- 
cause it  does  not  also  express  the  volumetric  relation.  On  no 
account  should  pupils  be  allowed  to  put  down  two  formulae  and 
by  inspection  guess  what  the  reaction  would  be,  and  put  down 
their  guess  as  if  it  were  a  known  fact.  The  guess  may  be  right. 
Yet  this  practice  gives  to  the  pupil  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  ^ 
Chemistry.  Before  a  pupil  can  write  an  equation  for  the  action, 
say,  of  sulphuric  acid  on  zinc,  he  must  know  not  only  the  sub- 
stances that  are  formed,  but  the  quantities  of  them.  He  must 
also  know  the  formulae  of  the  substances  engaged;  knowing  here 
means  knowing  not  only  the  constituents,  but  also  the  quantities 
of  these  constituents.  The  data  may  be  given  thus:  65  gms.  of 
zinc  react  with  98  gms.  of  sulphuric  acid  to  give  145  gms.  of 
zinc  sulphate  and  2  gms.  of  hydrogen. 
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Solution:  65  gms.  of  ziiic  =  Zn  ;  98  gms.  of  sulphuric  acid  = 
H2SO4 ;  145  gms.  of  zinc  sulphate  =  ZnS04 ;  and  2  gms.  of 
hydrogen  is  211.  The  equation  therefore  is  Zn  +  1X2804= 
ZnS04+2H. 

You  may  ask  how  I  would  teach  ionization  without  the  atomic 
theory.  This  is  very  simple.  Instead  of  dealing  with  the  charge* 
of  electricity  carried  by  the  "  smallest  mass  that  can  enter  into  a 
chemical  reaction,"  I  deal  entirely  with  the  charges  carried  by 
larger  masses,  namely,  the  masses  represented  by  the  symbol ;  for 
example,  the  electricity  carried  by  1  gm.  of  hydrogen.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  method  is  that  I  can  measure  both  these  units  of 
mass  and  electricity. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NOTIONS  AND  LAWS 
OF  ARITHMETIC. 

W.   J.   LOITGHEED. 

If  one  considers  carefully  the  seven  familiar  operations  of 
arithmetic,  viz.,  addition,,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division, 
involution,  evolution  and  the  finding  of  the  logarithm,  he  will 
observe  that  there  is  a  fundamental  principle  evident  in  the 
development  of  these  operations.  Hankel,  the  famous  German 
mathematician,  in  his  work  on  the  Theory  of  ^Numbers  calls  the 
foundation  principle,  "  The  principle  of  permanence."  Schubert, 
another  German  mathematician  calls  it  the  "  Principle  of  no 
exception." 

In  general  terms  this  principle  may  be  stated  as  follows :  "  In 
the  construction  of  arithmetic,  every  combination  of  two  pre- 
viously defined  numbers  by  a  sign  for  a  previously  defined  opera- 
tion shall  be  invested  with  meaning,  even  where  the  original 
definition  of  the  operation  used  excludes  such  a  combination ;  and 
the  meaning  imparted  is  to  be  such  that  the  old  laws  of  reckoning 
shall  still  hold  good  and  may  still  be  applied  to  it."  Now,  as  we 
proceed  with  a  description  of  the  development  of  the  operations 
in  arithmetic,  we  will  see  that  by  applying  this  principle  rigor- 
ously in  the  imparting  of  meanings  to  combinations  of  numbers, 
the  whole  system  of  arithmetic  will  be  naturally  deduced  from 
the  idea  of  counting,  and  of  addition.  We  will  also  observe  that 
besides  the  seven  operations  mentioned  above,  no  other  operations 
are  definable  which  present  anything  essentially  new;  and  that 
the  extension  of  the  domain  of  numbers  beyond  irrational, 
imaginary  and  complex  numbers  is  arithmetically  impossible. 

The  starting  point  of  arithmetic  is  the  idea  of  counting.  By 
counting  we  mean  the  regarding  of  each  thing  of  a  group  of 
things  as  the  same  in  kind,  the  associating  ordinally,  accurately 
and  singly  with  them,  other  things,  and  the  ability  to  express  the 
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results  of  this  association  with  other  things  by  some  conven- 
tional sign  or  numeral  word.  This  brings  us  then  to  the  notion 
of  number,  by  which  we  mean  the  results  of  counting.  There 
are  two  elements  in  number:  (1)  The  numbor-word  or  number- 
sign,  and  (2)  the  word  standing  for  the  specific  things  counted. 
For  example,  6  men,  7  trees.  When  we  have  counted  one  group 
of  things,  and  subsequently  also  counted  another  group  of  things 
of  the  same  kind,  and  then  conceive  the  two  groups  of  things  com- 
bined into  a  single  group,  we  can  save  ourselves  the  labor  of 
counting  the  things  a  third  time  by  blending  the  number  pictures 
belonging  to  the  two  groups  into  a  single  number  picture  belong- 
ing to  the  whole.  Since  we  have  no  means  of  telling  from  the  two 
original  number  pictures,  and  the  third  one  which  is  produced 
from  these,  the  kirid  or  character  of  the  things  counted,  we  are 
ultimately  led  in  our  conception  of  number,  to  abstract  Wholly 
from  the  nature  of  the  things  counted,  and  to  form  the  definition 
of  unnamed  number.  We  thus  see  that  in  ascending  from  the 
notion  of  named  number  to  the  notion  of  unnamed  number  or 
abstract  number,  the  notion  of  addition  joined  to  a  high  power 
of  abstraction  is  necessary. 

In  counting  it  is  indifferent  in  what  order  we  count.  So  in 
addition,  it  is  indifferent  for  the  sum,  or  the  result  of  the 
addition,  whether  we  add  the  first  number  to  the  second,  or  the 
second  to  the  first.  This  law,  which  in  the  symbolic  language  of 
arithmetic,  is  expressed  by  the  formula  a  +  h  =  b  -\-  a,  is  the 
commutative  law  of  addition.  We  usually  distinguish  the  two 
quantities  which  are  summed,  by  saying  "  a  "  is  to  be  increased 
by  "  6,"  or  "  b  "  is  to  be  added  to  "  a."  "  a  "  is  something  to  be 
increased,  "  h  "  is  the  increase. 

In  addition  we  have  also  the  associative  law.  This  follows  like 
the  commutative  law,  from  the  idea  of  counting.  The  associative 
law  has  reference  to  three  numbers,  not  to  two.  It  states  that 
having  a  certain  sum  a  -{-h,  it  is  indifferent  for  the  result  Whether 
we  increase  "  &,"  the  quantity  to  be  added,  by  a  number  "  c,"  or 
whether  we  increase  the  sum  itself  by  "  c."  This  law  reads  sym- 
bolically, a  -\-  (h  -\-  c)  =  (a  -^  b)  -\-  c.  To  obtain  now  all  the 
rules  of  addition  we  have  only  to  apply  the  two  laws  of  commu- 
tation and  association,  though  frequently  each  must  be  applied 
.  many  times. 

We  saw  that  in  addition  the  number  "  a"  and  the  increase 
"  b,"  when  combined  give  a  third  number  "  c,"  their  sum.    From 
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this  operation  springs  necessarily  two  inverse  operations.  If  we 
ask  what  number  added  to  a,  gives  the  sum  c,  we  seek  the  in- 
crease "  &."  If  we  ask  what  number  increasefd  by  "  &/'  gives 
"  c,"  we  seek  the  number  "  a."  As  a  matter  of  reckoning,  the 
solution  of  the  two  questions  is  the  same,  sinoe  by  the  commu- 
tative law  a^-b  =  h  -\-  a.  Consequently  only  one  commou 
name  is  in  use  for  the  two  inverses  of  addition,  namely  subtrac- 
tion. But  with  respect  to  the  notions  involved  the  two  opera- 
tions do  differ.  The  definition-formula  of  subtraction  reads 
a — h  -\-  h  =  a,  i.e.,  "  a — h  "  is  the  number  which  added  to 
"  h"  gives  "  a,"  or  the  number  which  increased  by  "  h  "  gives 
"a,"  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  operations  inverse 
to  addition  is  meant. 

From  what  has  been  just  said  it  is  plain  that  the  minuend  is 
necessarily  larger  than  the  subtrahend.  For  in  the  process  of 
addition  the  minuend  was  the  sum,  and  the  sum  grew  out  of  the 
union  of  two  natural  number  pictures.  Thus  5  —  9,  10  — 11, 
or  7  —  7  are  combinations  of  numbers  wholly  destitute  of  mean- 
ing; for  no  result  of  counting  exists  that  added  to  9  gives  the 
sum  5,  or  added  to  11  gives  10,  or  added  to  7  gives  7.  We  must 
give  these  combinations  of  numbers  a  meaning,  else  arithmetic 
would  still  be  confined  in  the  straight  jacket  into  which  it  was 
forced  by  the  original  definition  of  number  as  '  the  result  of 
counting.  We  are  thus  forced  to  extend  the  notion  of  number, 
and  in  doing  this^  the  first  seeds  of  the  science  of  pure  arith- 
metic are  sown. 

What  meaning  shall  we  give  to  5  —  9  ?  We  must  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  give  to  it  such  a  meaning  that  it  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  exceptions.  Since  5  —  9  is  the  form  of  a  difference,  we 
give  it  a  meaning  which  will  allow  us  to  reckon  with  it  as  we 
reckon  with  every  other  real  difference.  This  being  agreed 
upon,  it  follows  at  once  that  all  such  symbols  in  which  the  num- 
ber before  the  minus  sign  is  less  than  the  number  after  it  by  the 
same  amount  may  be  put  equal  to  one  another.  It  is  practical, 
therefore,  to  construct  this  latter  symbol  so  that  it  will  appear 
from  it  how  much  the  number  before  the  minus  sign  is  less  than 
the  number  after  it.  This  difference  is  written  down  and  the 
minus  sign  placed  before  it. 

If  two  numbers  of  suc^h  a  different  form  are  equal,  we  require 
a  new  sign,  which  will  have  no  relation  to  the  signs  which  state 
the  results  of  counting.     This  new  sign  was  invented  by  Hindu 
13  0.  E.  A.  ^ 
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priests  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  The  form 
of  this  sign,  the  cipher,  was  different  with  different  peoples  in 
different  times.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  the  form 
of  the  sign  has  been  0. 

Here  we  have  the  first  application  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple stated  at  the  beginning.  The  meaningless  combination 
5  —  9  is  made  up  of  two  previously  defined  numbers  and  the 
sign  of  a  previously  defined  operation.  We  invested  it  with 
meaning  and  the  meaning  given  to  it  was  sudh  that  the  apparent 
difference  could  be  reckoned  with  exactly  as  we  do  with  an  ordi- 
nary difference.  In  calling  the  sign  0,  and  also  the  symbol 
formed  of  a  minus  sign  and  the  results  of  counting,  numbers,  the 
range  of  numbers  has  been  widened.  The  negative  numbers  and 
zero  can  be  introduced  into  arithmetic  in  no  other  way. 

Owing  to  the  commutative  and  associative  laws  of  addition,  it 
is  wholly  indifferent  for  the  results  of  a  series  of  additive  pro- 
cesses in  what  order  the  numbers  to  be  summed  are  added.  Thus 
a  +  (6  +  c  +  d)  -f  (e  +  /)=  (a  -f  &  -f  c)  H-  (tZ  +  e)  +  /.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  we  may  neglect  the  consideration  of 
the  order  of  numbers,  and  give  heed  only  to  what  the  quantities 
are  that  are  to  be  summed,  and  when  they  are  equal,  we  have  to 
take  note  of  only  two  things,  namely,  of  what  the  quantity  which 
IS  to  be  repeatedly  summed  is  called,  and  how  often  it  occurs. 
We  thus  reach  the  notion  of  multiplication.  To  multiply  "  a  " 
by  "  h  "means  to  form  the  sum  of  "  h  "  numbers,  each  of  which 
is  called  "  a."  This  gives  us  the  multiplicand,  "  a,"  and  the 
multiplier,  "  &."  It  appears  therefore  that  the  multiplier  must 
be  a  result  of  counting,  or  a  number  in  the  original  sense  of  the 
word,  but  the  multiplicand  may  be  any  number  hitherto  defined, 
that  is,  may  also  be  0,  or  negative.  We  thus  see  that  the  multi- 
plicand can  be  a  concrete  number,  but  the  multiplier,  never.  The 
commutative  law  of  multiplication  does  not  hold  when  the  multi- 
plicand is  concre'te.  If,  however,  the  multiplicand  and  the 
multiplier  are  abstract  numbers,  the  two  laws  of  commutation  and 
association  do  hold.  Thus  a  X  &  =  &  X  a  and  aX(6Xc)  = 
(o  X  &)  X  c.  The  truth  and  correctness  of  these  laws  will  be 
evident,  if  keeping  to  the  definition  of  multiplication  as  an 
abbreviated  addition  of  equal  quantities,  we  go  back  to  the  laws 
of  addition.  Since  the  commutative  law  holds,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  purposes  of  practical  reckoning  to  distinguish  multiplier  and 
multiplicand.  > 
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As  the  combination  of  two  numbers  by  a  sign  of  multiplication 
has  no  meaning  according  to  the  definition  given  of  multiplica- 
tion, when  the  multiplier  is  zero,  or  a  negative  number,  we  are 
again  obliged  to  apply  the  fundamental  principle.  Since  zero 
and  negative  numbers  are  symbols,  which  have  the  form  of 
differences,  we  must  lay  down  the  rule  that  multiplications  with 
0  and  negative  numbers,  shall  be  performed  exactly  as  with  real 
differences.  Why  then  is  —  1  X  — 1  ^  +  1  ?  For  no  other 
reason  than  that  —  1,  can  be  multiplied  with  an  ordinary  differ- 
ence, as  for  example,  8  —  5,  by  first  multiplying  by  8,  then  mul- 
tiplying by  5  and  subtracting  the  differences  obtained.  If  we 
allowed  our  fundamental  principle,  then  —  1  can  be  multiplied 
by  a  symbol  w'hich  has  the  form  of  a  difference  as  5  —  6,  whose 
minuend  is  one  less  than  the  subtrahend. 

As  from  addition  there  were  two  inverse  operations,  so  from 
multiplication  we  have  ,  two  inverse  operations  depending  on 
whether  the  multiplicand  or  the  multiplier  is  sought.  These  two 
operations  coalesce  in  a  single  operation,  division.  This  is,  of 
course,  due  to  the  validity  of  the  commutative  law.  However,  if 
the  multiplicand  is  a  concrete  number,  these  two  inverse  opera- 
tions are  distinguished.  Take  the  example  4  in<?hes  X  5  ^  20 
inches.  If  20  inches  and  4  inches  are  given,  the  finding  of  5  may 
be  called  measuring.  If  20  inches  and  5  are  given,  the  operation 
of  finding  4  inches  may  be  called  parting. 

In  the  'dividend  of  a  quotient  only  such  numbers  can  have  a 
place  which  are  tlie  product  of  the  divisor  with  some  previously 
defined  number.  For  example,  if  the  divisor  is  5,  the  dividend 
can  only  be  5,  10,  15  and  so  forth,  and  0,  -^5,  — 10^ 
and  so  forth.  Accordingly  -/-  and  f  are  combinations  of 
symbols  having  no  meaning.  Now  conformably  to  the 
fundamental  principle  we  must  give  to  sudb  symljols  which- 
have  the  form  of  a  quotient  without  their  dividend  being  the- 
product  of  the  divisor  with  any  number  so  far  defined,  a  mean- 
ing such  that  we  will  be  able  to  reckon  with  such  apparent 
quotients  as  with  ordinary  quotients.  We  thus  reach  the 
definition  of  broken  numbers  or  fractions  which  spring  from 
division  exactly  as  zero  and  negative  numbers  sprang  from  sub- 
traction. Zero  and  negative  numbers  'had  their  origin  in  the 
impossibility  of  subtraction,  while  fractions  have  their  origin  in 
the  impossibilty  of  division.  Putting  together  now  both  these 
extensions  of  the  domain  of  numbers,  we  arrive  at  negative 
fractional  numbers. 
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What  connection  exists  between  fractional  and  non-fractional 
numbers  ?  Since  12  lies  between  10  and  15  we  say  that  ^-  lies 
between  2  and  3,  i.e.,  2  <  ^  <  S.  The  notion  of  "  less  than  " 
has  significance  only  for  the  results  of  counting.  When  we  say 
that  2  is  less  than  -/,  we  mean  nothing  except  that  10  is  <  12, 
Every  broken  number  may,  therefore,  be  interpolated  between 
two  whole  numbers  differing  from  each  other  by  one. 

From  the  above  definitions  and  the  laws  of  commutation  and 
association,  all  possible  rules  of  computation  follow,  which  hold 
for  all  numbers  hitherto  defined.  From  these  laws  we  see  that 
the  combinaltion  of  any  two  such  numbers  by  the  operations  de- 
fined must  in  every  case  lead  to  a  number  which  has  already  been 
defined,  i.e.,  to  a  positive  or  negative,  whole  or  fractional  number, 
or  to  zero.  The  sole  exception  is  the  case  when  such  a  nuntber  is 
divided  by  zero.  If  the  dividend  is  also  0,  we  have  an  indeter- 
minate number.  If  the  dividend  be  not  zero,  we  get  a  quotient 
form  to  w'hich  no  number  hitherto  defined  can  be  equated.  If  we 
apply  the  ordinary  arithmetical  rules  to  ",  all  such  forms  may 
be  equated  to  one  another  both  when  a  is  negative  and  also  when 
a  is  positive.  Two  new  signs  for  these  quotient  forms  are  in- 
vented, +  00  and  —  oo .  In  transferring  the  notions,  "  greater 
than"  and  "less  than"  to  these  symbols,  -f-  oo  is  greater  than 
any  negative  number  however  great,  and  —  oo  is  smaller  than 
any  positive  number  however  small. 

Even  here  arilihmetic  has  not  reached  its  completion.  In 
virtue  of  the  laws  of  commutation  and  association,  which  also 
fortunately  hold  in  multiplication,  just  as  we  advance  from  addi- 
tion to  multiplication,  so  we  may  ascend  from  multiplication  to 
another  operation.  Just  as  for  a  -f-  a  +  a  +  a  we  read  4a>  so 
with  the  same  reason  we  may  introduce  some  abbreviated  desig- 
nation for  a.a.a.a.  The  introduction  of  this  new  operation  is 
simply  a  matter  of  convenience  and  not  an  extension  of  the  ideas 
of  arithmetic.  But  if  after  intro'ducing  this  operation  we  apply 
the  fundamental  principle  of  arithmetic,  we  readh  new  means  of 
com-putation,  which  have  led  to  undreamed  of  advances  not  only 
in  the  hands  of  mathematicians  but  also  in  the  hands  of  natural 
scientists.  The  abbreviated  designation  referred  to  above,  which 
has  rendered  to  science  such  invaluable  services,  is  simply  that 
of  writing  for  the  product  of  "  h  "  factors,  each  of  which  is  a,  the 
symbol  a*.  Here  a  new  direct  operation,  that  of  involution,  is 
defined.     In  the  expression,  a^,  a  is  the  passive  number  or  base, 
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while  "  h  "  is  the  active  number,  or  exponent.  In  the  direct 
operations  of  addition  and  multiplication,  th€  laws  of  commuta- 
tion and  association  hold,  but  in  the  operation,  involution,  the 
two  laws  are  inapplicable,  and  the  result  of  their  inapplicability, 
is  that  there  are  no  higher  operations  in  arithmetic.  The  pro- 
duct of  "  b  "  factors  "  a,"  is  not  equal  to  the  product  of  "  a  " 
factors  "  &,"  so  the  law  of  commutation  does  not  hold.  So,  too, 
the  law  of  association  does  not  hold.  For  it  is  hardly  the  same 
thing  whether  we  take  (a)&''or  (a^y. 

From  the  definition  of  involution  follow  the    usual    rules  for 

a" 

reckoning  with  powers.     We  will  notice  one :  a^'"  =         .     If  in 

this  equation  we  put  h^c,  we  are  obliged  to  put  a°  =1.  Again, 
if  6  <  c,  we  have  a  negative  exponent,  which  we  should  not  know 
how  to  deal  with,  did  we  not  apply  our  fundamental  principle. 

Applying  it  to  this  case,  a^~^  must  still  remain  equal  to  — ,  even 

Cv 

a"       1 

when  b  is  smaller  than  c.    Whence  it  follows  that  a~^  =  —  =  — 

a,      a" 

If  a^=c,  'then  we  have  two  inverse  processes  according  as  we 
seek  "  a,"  or  "  b."  In  the  first  case  we  seek  the  base  "  a,"  and 
call  the  operation,  evolution.  In  the  latter  case  we  seek  the 
exponent,  and  call  the  operation,  the  finding  of  the  logarithm. 
In  addition  and  multiplication,  we  noticed  that  their  two  inverse 
processes  were  identical  so  far  as  computation  is  concerned,  but 
the  two  inverse  processes  of  involution  are  in  this  regard  essen- 
tially diiferent,  the  reason  being  that  the  law  of  commutation 
does  not  hold  in  involution. 

From  the  definition-formula}  for  evolution,  and  the  finding  of 
logarithms,  namely  (^r~^)*^c  and  {ay°^aC  =  c,  follow  the 
rules  for  computation  with  roots  and  logarithms.  So  far  as  we 
have  extended  the  idea  of  number  v^c  has  meaning  only  w*hen 
"  c "  is  the  &th  power  of  some  number  already  defined,  and 
log  a"  has  meaning  only  when  c  can  be  produced  by  raising  the 
number  "  a  "  to  some  power  which  is  a  number,  already  defined. 

From  the  idea  of  evolution,  we  can  extend  the  notion  of  power 
to  cases  where  the  exponent  is  a  fractional  number.  According 
to  the  original  definition  of  involution  a*  was  metaningless  except 
where  "  b  "  was  a  result  of  counting.  But  afterwardsi  powers 
which  had  for  their  exponents,  zero  or  a  negative  integer,  could 
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be  invested  with  ibeaning.  We  must  now  consider  tlie  arith- 
metrical  combination,  "  a  "  raised  to  the  fractional  power  "  ^  ". 
The  meaning  given  to  it  must  be  such  that  all  the  rules  of  com- 
putation will  hold  with  respect  to  it.  One  rule  that  holds  is  that 
(a^)'^  =  a^^^.  Consequently  the  qth  power  of  (a)  ~  must  =  a 
raised  to  a  power  whose  exponent  is    —  x  q.       This   gives    a^. 

"^  -.A  1 

Therefore  a -^  =  ^Va^-      Similarly  we   find  that  a     9  -  - 


Just  as  a^  is  invested  with  meaning  wthen  &  is  a  fractional  num- 
ber, so  some  meaning  harmonious  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple must  be  imparted  to  the  6th  root  of  c,  when  &  is  a  positive 
or  negative  fractional  number.  For  example  the  %ths  root 
of  8  equals  8*   =  -^  gT  =  16. 

The  underlying  principle  of  arithmetic  also  demands  us  to  give 
to  the  symbol  the  6th  root  of  "  c,"  meaning  When  "  c  "  is  not  the 
"  6  "th  p6wer  of  any  number  yet  defined.  Let  "  c "  be  any 
-f-  negative  "^^teger  or  fraction.     If  we  are  going  to  reckon  with 

the  v^T— ,  as  we  uo  with  extractible  roots,  we  must  agree  always  to 
put  the  6th  power  of  the  "  6th  "  root  of  "  c  "  =  "c."  These  new 
symbols  which  we  will  also  call  numbers  are  not  exactly  equal  to 
a  number  hitherto  defined,  but  extending  our  notions  of  greater 
and  less,  two  numbers  may  be  found  suc'h  that  the  new  number 
is  greater  than. the  one  and  less  than  the  other,  these  two  latter 
numbers  differing  by  a  quantity  as  small  as  we  please.  For  ex- 
ample G)^  <  3  <  (I)  or  y  <  y'g"  <  f.  These  new  numbers  are  the 
irrational  numbers ;  and  as  with  rational  numbers,  considerations 
led  us  to  the  negative  numbers,  so  we  can  obtain  the  negative 
irrational  numbei:. 

A  new  domain  of  numbers  is  reached  when  we  attempt  tc  im- 
part a  meaning  to  the  square  roots  of  negative  numbers.  The 
square  root  of — 9. is  neither  =■■  -}-3  or — 3  since  eac^h  multiplied 
by  itself  gives  ~f  9,  nor  is  V"^^  equal  to  any  other  number 
hitherto  defined.  Accordingly  the  ^^  -9  is  a  new  number  form, 
to  which  harmoniously  with  the  fundamental  principle  we  may 
give  the  definition  that  the  (  \/_9)^  shall  always  equal  —9.  Then 
according  to  this  definition  ^~-^=  ^fa  \/  -  1.  In  extending  to 
these  new  numbers  the  rights  of  iriathematical  citizenship,  we 
reach  a  domain  of:  numbers  which  has  become  of  the  greatest  im- ' 
pbrtance  for.the  progress  of  all  branches  of  mathematics.     These 
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are  the  imaginary  number  in  contradistinction  to  those  previously 
defined,  the  real  numbers.  . 

If  we  combine  real  and  imaginary  numbers,  always  supposing 
that  we  follow  in  our  reckoning  with  imaginary  numbers,  the 
same  rules  that  we  do  with  real  numbers,  we  always  arrive  again 
at  real  or  imaginary  numbers  except  when  we  join  together  a 
real  and  an  imaginary  number  by  addition  or  its  inverse  opera- 
tions. In  this  case  we  reach  the  symbol  "  a  +  i6,"  w'here  "  a  '' 
and  "  h  "  are  real  numbers.  Agreeably  to  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  arithmetic,  we  are  permitted  to  reckon  with  a  +  ih, 
ascending  to  the  same  rules  of  computation  as  with  symbols  pre- 
viously defined,  if  for  the  second  power  of  i,  we  always  write  — 1. 

In  the  complex  number  a  +  ih  we  have  found  the  most  gen- 
eral numerical  form  to  which  the  laws  of  arithmetic  can  lead. 
Here  "a"  and  "¥"  may  represent  zero,  or  positive  or  negative 
rational  or  irrational  numbers.  If  h  =  o,  a  -{-  ih,  represents  all 
real  numbers.  If  a  =  o,  it  stands  for  all  purely  imaginary 
numbers.  By  the  introduction  of  irrational,  purely  imaginary, 
and  the  still  more  general  complex  numbers,  all  combinations 
become  invested  with  meaning  which  the  higher  operations  ca7i 
produce.  Vl  is  an  irrational  number,  log  io2  is  an  irrational 
number ;  log2  — 1  is  purely  imaginary ;  w'hile  ^^i  is  a  complex 
number. 

A  limit  is  now  reached  in  the  construction  of  arithmetic. 
After  the  consideration  of  addition  and  its  inverse  operations,  we 
reached  no  other  number  except  zero  and  positive  and  negative 
whole  numbers.  After  the  investigation  of  multiplication  and 
its  inverse  operations,  the  positive  and  negative  fractional 
numbers,  and  "  infinitely  great "  were  added.  Now,  after 
the  consideration  of  involution  and  its  inverse  operations  we 
have  reached  the  irrational,  imaginary,  and  complex  numfbers. 
We  have  also  reached  a  point  where  the  combination  of  two  com- 
plex numbers  by  any  of  the  operations  defined  must  again  lead 
to  complex  numbers.  But  in  no  case  do  we  arrive  at  new  classes 
of  numbers.  It  may  be  possible  that  some  operation  springing 
out  of  involution,  just  as  involution  sprang  from  multiplication,, 
might  furnish  the  germ  of  other  new  numbers  which  are  not  re- 
ducible to  a  +  ih.  This  possibility  has  been  investigated  by 
mathematicians  and  no  new  numbers  which  were  capable  of  per- 
forming any  real  mathematical  service  were  added  to  those  pre- 
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viously  defined.     This  is  due  to  tlie  fact  that  in  involution,  the 
laws  of  commutation  and  association  do  not  hold. 

The  building  up  of  arithmetic  is  thus  completed.  Starting 
from  the  notion  of  counting,  and  the  allied  notion  of  addition, 
and  applying  the  fundamental  principle  referred  to  so  fre- 
quently, we  arrive  at  all  conceivable  operations  and  at  all 
possible  extensions  of  number.  The  science  of  pure  arithmetic 
has  completely  attained  its  goal.  Arithmetic  may  be  compared 
to  a  tree  that  has  completed  its  growth.  The  boug'hs  and 
branches  may  still  increase  in  size  or  even  give  forth  fresh 
sprouts,  but  its  main  trunk  has  attained  its  fullest  development. 


GEOMETRY— POSITIVE    vs.    NEGATIVE    (AN 
ABSTRACT.) 

A.  Kennedy,  M.A. 

The  spirit  of  the  pre-Christian  era  was  crystallized  in  the  Ten 
Commandments,  "  Thou  shalt  not,"  while  the  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian age  has  been  crystallized  in  the  Gospel,  "  Thou  Shall." 

The  pre-eminence  of  the  Egyptian  Empire  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  certain  of  its  people  were  builders — ^builders  of  magnifi- 
cent temples,  palaces,  pyramids.  But  what  records  remain,  save 
the  ruins,  of  their  plans  and  specifications  to  reveal  their  methods 
and  thus  develop  power  in  those  who  view  those  ruins  ?  By  looking 
at  the  ruins,  at  the  temples  in  their  original  splendor,  or  even  at 
the  temples  in  course  of  construction,  one  could  not  grasp  the 
methods  of  the  builders,  nor  develop  the  builder's  power. 

The  spirit  of  the  Egyptian  Empire  found  expression  through 
Euclid  (323-382  B.C.)  whose  treatment  of  Geometry  omits  the 
most  important  and  the  most  powerful  because  the  most  natural 
and  logical  part  of  geometrical  research.  In  following  Euclid's 
argument  the  pupil  is  but  an  observer,  to  whom  must  be  revealed 
the  methods  of  the  builders  ere  he  appreciates  the  truth  or  develops 
the  builder's  power. 

What  power  is  developed  in  pupils  who  read  Euclid's  treat- 
ment ?  Later,  as  teachers,  are  they  satisfied  with  the  power  which 
it  gives  them  ?  Are  they,  or  the  public,  satisfied  with  the  results, 
educational  or  practical?     Theorems  5  and  47  of  Book  I.  are 
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certainly  among  the  most  important  theorems,  the  arguments 
apparently  are  not  difficult,  yet  pupils  generally  fail  to  grasp  these 
propositions.  In  at  least  one  instance  many  of  the  candidates 
for  a  first  class  certificate  were  unable  to  do  more  with  47  than 
to  put  the  illustration  on  the  paper.  Pupils  follow  from  point  to 
point  in  the  argument,  doubtless  see  the  truth  of  each  as  it  is 
reached,  and  this  several  times  each  year  for  three  or  four  years ; 
and  yet  they  do  not  realize  the  truth,  nor  does  the  argument  give 
them  power.  The  questioning  mind  will  ask,  "  Why  take  this  one 
of  several  possible  truths  ? "  and  well  for  the  pupil  who  must 
be  answered.  Leading  a  child  along  a  path  through  a  forest  and 
plunging  into  one  of  several  branching  paths  would  surely  justify 
the  question,  "  Why  take  this  path  ?  "  Leading  a  pupil  along  the 
line  of  argument  in  5  of  Book  I.  and  following  on  through  one  of 
several  truths  will  as  surely  elicit  the  question,  "  Why  select  this 
truth  ?  "  The  pupil  is  really  being  led  backward  and  sees  the 
course  after  the  selection  has  been  made  for  him  and,  of  course, 
realizes  the  goal  when  it  is  reached,  but  is  thereby  given  no 
power  to  find  his  own  way,  nor  privilege  to  explore  thoroughly 
for  himself.  The  treatment  even  then  makes  of  the  pupil  some- 
thing a  little  better  than  an  artisan,  not  a  master-builder.  Six 
of  Book  I  as  an  example  of  the  indirect  argument,  and  2  of  Book 
II  as  a  problem,  are  seldom  grasped  and  made  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  pupil.  These  and  other  propositions  are  in  many 
cases  memorized  for  examinations. 

Teachers  admit  that  they  are  not  satisfied.  The  general  type 
of  Geometry  paper  and  the  marks  assigned  respectively  to  pro- 
position and  deduction — usually  10 -and  5 — reveal  this. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
of  the  Mathematical  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  writes :  "  There 
is  very  great  danger  of  losing  Geometry  as  a  required  subject 
from  the  High  School  course."  The  Mathematical  Association 
of  Britain  was  organized  in  1871  because  of  the  recognized  need 
for  changes,  particularly  in  Geometry,  and  since  that  time  a  per- 
sistent effort  has  been  made  to  satisfy  this  need.  But  the  effort 
has  been  along  the  line  of  "  experimental  work,"  or  a  "  practical 
section,"  and  the  real  root  of  the  trouble  has  not  been  reached. 
The  spirit  of  Euclidian  treatment,  the  negative  character  of 
which  has  already  been  pointed  out,  pervades  all  these  efforts. 

There  is  indeed  need  for  change,  particularly  in  Geometry, 
and  I  wish  to  submit  that  this  need  demands  that  we  keep  pace 
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with  the  progress  of  the  age,  that  we  live  up  to  our  responsibility. 
To  be  inspired  by  the  spirit  expressed  in,  "  unless  the  teachers  of 
Geometry  are  willing  to  accept  this  modification  in  presenting 
the  subject,  the  application  of  the  theorems  to  things  which  per- 
sonally interest  them  " ;  or  to  act  in  the  spirit  implied  in,  "  The 
aim  of  the  authors  has  been  to  make  Geometry  an  attractive 
subject,"  is  not  sufficient.  Sugar-coating  is  not  what  we  want, 
we  must  change  the  prescription.  Only  a  method,  the  spirit  of 
which  is  distinctly  positive,  will  satisfy  the  demand,  and  develop 
in  the  pupil  that  power  which  will  give  results  educational  and 
practical. 

Such  a  method  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  subject  of  Geometry 
on  a  firm  foundation  of  fundamental  truths  and  builds  thereon, 
or  rather  encourages  the  pupil  to  build,  new  truths  by  a  coherent,; 
exhaustive  investigation.  The  truths  must  then  appeal  to  him 
because  the  method?  are  his  own,  and  with  each  truth  realized 
comes  power  and  confidence.  Not  only  must  the  treatment  be 
exhaustive,  but  to  it  must  be  applied  the  principle  of  continuity 
so  that  the  structure  of  truths  may  be  completely  organic,  exhaus- 
tive in  the  plane  and  continuous  through  space. 

Reference  is  frequently  made  to  the  rigor  of  Euclidian  argu- 
ment, but  Professor  Cajori  in  his  History  of  Mathematics  expresses 
the  convictions  of  the  best  of  modern  geometricians  when  he 
states  that  Euclidian  argument  is,  in  many  cases,  like  a  sieve 
for  holding  water.  It  is  not  rigor  of  argument,  but  rather  a 
stereotyped  form  of  expression. 

But  the  power  to  think  and  reason  requires  the  complementary; 
power  of  expression — the  communication  of  ideas  by  various  signs,- 
sounds,  speech  and  writing — ^by  symbols.  Let  the  pupil  be  as 
original  in  his  expression  as  in  his  thinking,  and  as  exhaustive; 
but  dear  and  logical.  Then  will  the  treatment  be  equally  powerful 
to  both  builder  and  observer. 

Such  a  method  has  shown  itself  power-giving,  securing  results 
both  educational  and  practical.  Evidence  in  support  of  this  state- 
ment is  difficult  to  present,  save  by  quoting  from  the  notes  of  a 
pupil  of  the  Junior  Form,  Part  One.  These  also  give  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  a  question  frequently  asked  as  to  the  value  of 
such  a  method  to  pupils  approaching  Geometry  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Kennedy  then  quoted  from  the  notes  very  fully  in  order 
to  show  the  progress  of  the  class.  '     -    .  .    '     ,    t -^^ 
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ORAL  COMPOSITION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  CLASSES. 
E.  J.  Guest,  M.A. 

"  Whoso  can  speak  well,  is  a  man,"  said  Lutter.- 

"  Ehetoric  is  the  art  of  ruling  the  minds  of  men,"  said  Plato. 

In  a  self-governing  country  like  Canada,  where  our  legislative 
bodies  are  commanded  by,  first,  the  facts,  second,  by  skill  of 
statement,  it  is  essential  that,  so  far  as  pgpsible,  all  citizens  shall 
be  trained  to  think,  and  that  the  thinkers  and  doers  shall  be 
trained  to  express  themselves  in  effective  speech.  How  often  we 
see  the  solid  result  depend  on  a  few  men  with  working  talent  who 
understand  the  facts  before  them,  know  how  to  deal  with  them, 
and  put  things  into  practical  shape.  But  how  often  also  we  see 
a  new  man  come  on  the  scene,  one  who  has  little  executive  ability, 
scarcely  any  capacity,  perhaps,  for  helping  them  in  the  actual 
work,  but  who  has  a  capacity  for  speaking.  He  takes  the  facts 
and  embodies  them  in  a  brilliant  speech  which  attracts  attention 
all  over  the  country.  At  once  he  takes  the  lead  in  the  public 
mind,  and  this  man,  without  tact  or  skill,  is  put  over  the  men  with 
the  solid  ability,  by  means  of  talking  power  only.  Workers  are 
apt  to  despise  speech  and  they  lose  thereby. 

Canadians  give  evidence  of  being  strong  thinkers  and  power- 
ful workers,  but  are  for  the  most  part  inarticulate,  except 
through  their  works.  Our  fluent  neighbors  to  the  South  tell  ua 
we  are  not  eloquent  because  our  climate  is  so  cold  we  are  afraid 
to  open  our  mouths !  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  explanation, 
certain  it  is  that  Canadians  generally  are  not  eloquent.  We  have 
hard,  unmusical  voices  which  we  use  like  machines.  We  scarcely 
use  our  lips  at  all. 

Now  we  all  concede  that  eloquence  is  of  inestimable  value  to 
those  who  have  something  to  say.  How  much  can  be  done  or 
should  be  attempted  in  our  High  Schools  along  this  line?  The 
orator,  like  the  poet,  cannot  be  produced  by  training,  however 
skilful.  Real  oratorical  power  is  the  outcome  of  character, 
insight,  conviction- — in  short,  of  soul-growth.  Then  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  such  power,  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  sndh 
education  as  will  produce  character.  The  object  of  most  High 
Schools,  the  aim  of  earnest  and  conscientious  teachers,  is  to  so 
train  the  threefold  nature  as    to    produce    men    and    women    of 
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character,  to  turn  out  of  our  classes  good  citizens.  Thus  in  our 
foundational  education  we  are  laying  the  basis  of  power  that  can 
be  turned  into  power  of  speech  as  well  as  of  action.  Eloquence 
is  merely  a  channel  of  expression  for  this.  If  we  make  it  an 
end  and  not  a  means,  it  becomes  false  and  weak. 

What  then  should  we  aim  at  in  tlie  teadhing  of  Orsd  Composi- 
tion in  our  High  Schools  ?  What  can  be  done  with  half  an  hour 
a  week  for  each  class  ?  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
practical,  immediate  need  of  the  ordinary  man.  Why  does  he 
wisli  to  speak,  and  where,  and  when?  His  needs  are  to  be  able 
to  express  'himself  in  -brdinary  conversation  clearly,  pleasantly, 
and  in  grammatical  English,  to  act  as  chairman  of  a  meeting,  to 
fill  such  positions  as  councillor  or  trustee,  to  debate  questions  of 
interest  with  point  and  clearness,  to  tell  a  story  well,  to  make  an 
after-dinner  speech.  To  fill  such  positions  as  tiiese  falls  fre- 
quently to  the  lot  of  the  ordinary  man  and  woman.  The  larger 
work,  sucli  as  representing  their  fellow-citizens  m  legislative 
bodies,  falls  to  a  goodly  number.  Our  work,  then,  should  aim  at 
giving  our  pupils  the  training  in  the  marshalling  and  expressing 
of  ideas,  the  knowledge  of  Parliamentary  rules  of  procedure,  the 
ease  and  grace  of  speech  which  will  enable  them  to  acquit  them- 
selves creditably  in  any  of  these  positions  of  everyday  life. 

Now,  as  to  the  practical  methods  for  this  training.  Beginning 
with  half  an  hour  a  week  in  the  Lower  School,  Eorm  I.  may  be 
effectively  trained  as  a  class  by  conducting  the  work  in  oral  com- 
position as  a  formal  ^meeting,  directed  by  the  teacher.  One 
pupil  acts  as  chairman  for  the  day,  one  as  secretary,  one  as 
critic.  Debates  are  excellent  training.  If  four  members  of 
the  class  are  debating,  the  rest  should  act  as  judges,  noting 
each,  point  in  a  word  or  two  (as  it  is  made  by  t!he  respective 
speakers)  on  a  slip  of  paper  to  be  handed  afterwards  to  the 
teacher,  with  the  decision  written  at  the  bottom..  This  keeps 
attention  alert  and  develops  power  of  thought  and  judgment  in 
the  whole  class.  At  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  slips  are  collected 
and  counted  by  two  of  the  pupils,  and  one  of  them  in  a  brief 
speech  announces  the  result. 

This  may  be  varied  by  meetings  where  prepared  speeches  on 
allotted  subjects,  or  extempore  speeches  of  two  or  three  minute^ 
are  given.  A  very  enjoyable  variation  is  an  occasional  period 
devoted  to  story-telling.  Every  pupil  in  the  class  should  have 
to  take  his  turn  in  filling  the  different  positions  involved. 
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During  tte  first  year  pupils  become  familiar  with  Canadian 
history  and  the  development  of  representative  government. 
When  they  reach  Form  II.,  therefore,  an  instructive  feature  of 
the  oral  programme  may  be  a  Mock  Parliament  during  the  winter 
term,  adjourning  from  week  to  week.  Students  of  this  age  de- 
light in  the  dramatic  element,  and  the  parliamentary  speeches 
and  debates,  in  which  each  side  does  battle  for  its  opinions, 
develop  a  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  expression  scarcely  attain- 
able by  the  more  formal  methods  of  their  previous  training, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  get  an  invaluable  training  in  par- 
liamentary procedure,  courtesy,  self-control,  and  knowledge  of 
the  practical  working  of  constitutional  government. 

In  the  Middle  and  Upper  School,  stress  of  other  work  usually 
precludes  the  possibility  of  a  Mock  Parliament,  but  the  speeches, 
debates  and  story-'telling  are  kept  up,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Upper  School,  supplemented  by  the  more  public  work  of  the 
High  School  Literary  Society,  the  meetings  of  which  are  held 
alternately  afternoon  and  evening  every  two  weeks  during  the 
winter  term.  Thus  the  pupils  gradually  become  accustomed  to 
public  meetings  attended  by  the  townspeople. 

The  work  in  oral  composition  may  be  effectively  correlated  with 
Ifhe  work  in  history,  literature  and  reading.  The  teacher  of  read- 
ing may  contribute  by  training  in  articulation,  voice  culture, 
correct  standing  position  and  bodily  control.  Five  minutes' 
physical  culture  at  the  beginning  of  each  reading  lesson  accom- 
plishes a  great  deal  in  bodily  control  in  two  years. 

The  teacher  of  oral  composition  should,  largely  through  the 
critic,  see  that  pupils,  when  speaking,  stand  well,  keep  hands  out 
of  pockets,  and  send  the  voice  with  sufficient  power  to  fill  the 
room.  All  speaking  should  be  done  from  the  front  of  the  room. 
Speeches  should  not  be  memorized,  but  may  be  written  out  care- 
fully to  get  rounded  periods  and  faultless  English,  then  an  out- 
line made  to  guide  the  speaker's  thoughts.  He  will  gradually 
become  accustomed  to  doing  with  fewer  and  less  elaborate  notes, 
until  he  can  speak  well    simply  from  headings. 

Thus  by  graduated  work,  pupils  attain  power  and  lucidity 
in  argument  from  the  debates,  fluency  from  the  prepared 
speeches,  resourcefulness  from  the  extempore  speeches,  and  ease 
and  vivacity  from  the  story-telling.  They  find  themselves,  at  the 
close  of  the  course,  in  possession  of  an  elastic,  unexhausted  power 
expanding  with  the  expansion  of  a  broadening  and  deepening 
character. 
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OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Miss  G.  Lawlek^  M.A.,  Toronto. 

I  realize  that  I  am  speaking  in  an  Englis^h-Canadian  Univer- 
sity which  exists  to  nourish,  to  foster,  and  to  cultivate  that  life 
which  is  portrayed  by  a  long  line  of  master  grammarians  begin- 
ning with  Chaucer  and  represented  to-day  by  Austin;  in  a  uni- 
versity that  exists  for  the  propagation  of  life-giving  thoughts  in 
what  is  to  us  the  best  of  languages — the  language  that  we  learned 
to  lisp  in  infancy,  the  language  that  we  have  voluntarily  pledged 
ourselves  to  make  regnant  in  the  souls  of  children,  the  language 
that  is  to  make  the  echoes  of  the  great  souls  of  English-speaking 
communities  "  roll  from  soul  to  soul,  and  grow  for  ever  and  for 
ever  " — not  in  a  grammar-less  fashion,  but  in  a  grammar-full 
diapason  of  synthetic  judgments  that  give  proof  of  a  rational  and 
restful,  a  simple  and  soulful  view  of  a  life,  not  of  slavish  service, 
but  of  Christian  domination. 

Englit^h  grammar  is  the  live  science  and  the  live  art  of  the  live 
English  sentence — a  sentence  whose  parts  are  animated  and 
united  by  the  electric  current  of  meaning;  a  sentence  that  is 
sometimes  like  the  wood  violet  in  winsome  simplicity,  sometimes 
like  the  lotos  in  narcotic  complexity,  sometimes  like  the  passion 
flower  in  compound  suggestiveness ;  but  always  a  sentence  ex- 
pressive of  a  judgment  formed  in  words,  each  year  of  mental 
growth  increasing  the  clearness  and  depth  of  the  judgment.  It 
is  an  axiotti  that  the  growth  of  the  sentence  keeps  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  judgment.  There  is  a  kind  of  sentence  befitting 
the  judgment  of  each  scholastic  year. 

The  entrance  examination  to  the  High  School  tests  the  growth 
of  the  pupil's  judgment;  and,  under  existing  circumstances,  that 
is  the  only  prescribed  test  in  English  Grammar.  The  result  of 
that  test  has  made  it  evident  that,  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
development  of  Ontario  children,  English  Grammar  is  not  theirs 
by  inheritance.  With  them,  naturally,  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions,  grammar  has  been  mainly  a  memoriter  exercise; 
and  the  basis  of  the  High  School  teacher's  hope  is  the  law  of  the 
growth  of  judgment.  But,  lo!  the  growth  has  been  suddenly 
confined  to  the  two  years  spent  in  the  Lower  School.  Can  the 
High  School  teacher  successfully  force  the  growth  in  the  gram- 
mar class — the    growth    of    synthetic    judgments,    the    growth 
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whereof  the  soul's  knowledge  is  augmented  ?  Can  he  lead  his 
pupils  to  form  judgments  which,  by  nature,  they  should  form 
two  years  later  ?  Why  s'hould  he  try  to  tamper  with  the  laws  of 
natural  development  by  forcing  mental  growth  ?  Why  should 
any  University  regulations  prevent  the  growth  of  judgment  in 
the  Middle  School,  just  when  that  judgment  is  needed  most? 

In  our  meeting  last  year,  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
v^ersity  said,  that,  because  the  examination  in  English  Grammar 
was  abolished,  it  was  not  necessary  to  discontinue  the  study  of 
English   Grammar  in   the  Middle   School.     Some  High  School 
teachers   mindful    of   their   professional    responsibilities    and    of 
their  civic  duties,  had  already  reached  that  conclusion,  have  been 
able    to    adhere    thereto,    and  hope  to  be  able  to  adhere  thereto. 
But  there  are  teachers  and  pupils  who,  for  various  reasons,  wise 
and  otherwise,  study  only  the  subjects  of  examination;  and,  if 
English  Grammar  were  not,  for  Middle  Schoo'l  classes,  a  vital  sub- 
ject of  study,  no  protest  against  its  fatal  omission  would  be  made 
here.     It  is  because  all  pupils  of  the  Middle  School  need  to  be 
trained  to  freedom  of  judgment    that    we    hereby    register    our 
strong  disapproval  of  the  woful  neglect  of  a  most  serious  study. 
The  imminent  danger  of  a  mental  and  moral  cataclysm  of  super- 
ficiality is  to  us  apparent;  and  we  claim  that  it  is  the  function 
of  the  University  Senate  to  prevent  such  a  disaster.     We  look  to 
it  to  supply  the  environment  favourable  to  the  educative  process 
that  should  be  guarded,  a  process  of  maturing  synthetic  judg- 
ments whereby   the   maximum,    and  not  the  minimum   achieve- 
ment of  character  may  be  attained.     The  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  older  and  therefore  wiser  than    the    students    of    the 
Hig'h  School ;  bat  what  university  students  attend  lectures,  or  are 
disciplined  to  attend  lectures  on  which  no  examinations  depend? 
Where  are  the  ideal  professors  who,  punctilious  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  prescribed  duties,  have  time  or  inclination  to  lecture 
on  even  vital  subjects  in  which  students  are  not  to  be  examined — 
if  any  ideal  students  were  to  present  themselves  for  such  knowl- 
edge as  their  superiors  have  publicly  pronounced  unnecessary  or 
superfluous  ? 

O  Men  of  Mature  Judgment,  help  even  the  weakesit  of  High 
School  Teachers  to  train  even  the  weakest  of  High  Sdhool  Pupils 
of  the  Middle  School,  by  creating  an  atmosphere  redolent  of  that 
knowledge  which  connotes  accurate  and  rapid  interpretation  and 
expression  of  thought;  redolent  of  that  wisdom  and  joy  of  the 
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ages — the  habit  of  studying  and  of  living,  not  shallowly,  but 
deeply,  so  that  personal 'initiative  may  reach  the  highest  mark  of 
attainment ! 

Teach  English  Grammar  in  connec^tion  w^ith  English  Litera- 
ture and  Englisih  Composition!  As  well  might  the  carpenter 
consider  the  making  of  his  tools  a  part  of  the  building  of  the 
edifice ;  the  sculptor,  the  making  of  bis  chisel  a  part  of  the  carv- 
ing of  his  block  of  marble;  the  musician,  the  making  of  his 
instrument  a  part  of  the  melody  of  his  song.  In  the  Middle 
School,  as  elsewhere,  the  English  classics  are  read  as  works  of 
tirt;  and,  if  pupils  have  been  well  trained  in  Middle  School 
•Grammar  classes,  those  pupils  readily  understand  what  they  read, 
because  they  have  been  trained  so  that  they  have  strength  to  read, 
with  enjoyment,  serious  and  logical  expositions  on  life-giving 
subjects  that  were  unfathomable  in  the  Lower  School.  If  they 
are  not  well  trained  in  Grammar,  there  is  the  zero  of  thoroug'h- 
ness  in  their  reading  of  Middle  School  classics;  and  there  is  the 
superficial,  though  sometimes  specious  knowledge,  which  inevit- 
ably betrays  itself  in  the  very  lamentable  inaccuracy  of  Cana- 
dian scholarship. 

Indeed,  after  careful  consideration,  some  critics  have  come  to 
the  regrettable  conclusion  that  even  some  graduates  of  this  noble 
university  disclose  in  their  oral  reading  of  the  English  classics  a 
deplorable  lack  of  knowledge  relative  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  English  Grammar.  Such  students  could  not  have  had 
artistic  teachers  of  English  Grammar  in  either  their  primary  or 
their  secondary  work.  There  have  been  undergraduates  who 
longed  for  university  instruction  in  English  Grammar,  com- 
mensurate with  the  progress  they  were  making  in  the  develop- 
ment of  judgment  indicated  by  their  Englis'h  sentences.  What 
would  such  sttidents  have  suffered  if  instruction  in  English 
•Grammar  had  been  denied  them  in  the  Middle  School  ? 

In  the  Middle  School  English  Composition  classes,  as  else- 
where, is  enjoyed  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  creating  an  oral 
•or  a  written  discourse — the  satisfaction  depending  largely  on 
English  Grammar  as  a  living  factor.  Every  teacher  knows,  that 
in  those  classes  there  is  not  time  to  teach  English  Grammar. 
Moreover,  it  has  long  ago  been  conceded  that  no  pupil  would  ever 
become  a  master  of  his  mother  tongue  by  such  a  divided  process, 
by  only  such  incidental  teaching  of  fundamental  principles.  The 
musician  can  produce  no  adequate  melody  if  his  instrument  needs 
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tuning  continually.  The  instrument  is  tuned  before  lie  begins 
to  play.     So  witli  Grammar  and  Composition. 

What  national  humiliation  in  the  statement  that  English 
Grammar  should  be  taught  only  in  the  study  of  French,  German, 
Latin,  and  Greek  Grammars!  Listen  to  the  protests  from  the 
English-loving  teachers  of  those  languages,  because  the  time 
allotted  for  the  foreign  Grammar  is  necessarily  consumed  in  the 
teaching  of  the  English  Grammar,  the  foreign  grammars  presup- 
posing a  knowledge  of  English  Grammar  in  which  the  pupils  are 
found  wanting.  Moreover,  it  is  a  matter  of  pedagogical  history 
that  it  is  harmful  to  teach  English  Grammar  from  the  point  of 
view  of  any  foreign  language.  The  genius  of  the  English  lan- 
guage is  distinctly  different  from  that  of  any  other  language, 
living  or  dead ;  and  that  difference,  if  known  by  the  pupil,  gives 
him  an  invaluable  impression  of  the  beauty  and  uniqueness  of 
his  own  English  speech.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  pupils  know  not 
English  Grammar  except  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign 
tongue  ? 

We  believe  tihat  the  study  of  English  Composition  is  the  only 
vital  subject  in 'our  High  Schools;  for  English  Composition 
means  life  to  English-speaking  people.  We  believe,  that,  with- 
out an  adequate  knowledge  of  English  Grammar,  English  Com- 
position is  impossible.  Are  we,  therefore,  content  to  have  the 
foundation  of  our  language  structure  impaired? 

In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  suggest,  that,  if  you  think  it 
wise,  you  will  appoint  a  committee  to  obtain  an  expression  of 
opinion  of  the  Ontario  High  School  Teachers  as  to  the  restora- 
tion of  English  Grammar  to  the  place  it  rightly  occupied  as  a  sub- 
ject of  examination.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  content  with 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  we  have  at  least  this  satisfaction,  that 
we  have  been  able  publicly  to  express  our  disapproval  of  what  we 
believe  to  be  most  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  an  English- 
speaking  community  that  would  make  English  undefiled  the 
language,  not  only  of  Ontario,  but  of  Canada. 


14  0.  E.  A. 
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CURRENT  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  HISTORY. 

O.  D.  Skelton^  Ph.D.,  Kingston. 

For  the  modern  student  of  history  it  is  not  enough  to  ask, 
What  was  the  course  of  events  in  this  age  and  place?  To  the 
quest  for  what  he  adds  the  quest  for  why.  It  is  doubtless  possible 
to  repress  the  scientific  spirit,  to  see  in  the  past  only  a  kaleido- 
scopic succession  of  brilliant  and  picturesque  scenes,  to  let  one's 
imagination  rest  upon  the  purple  patches  of  history,  the  stirring 
climaxes  of  national  and  individual  fate,  too  absorbed  in  the 
personse  of  the  drama  to  have  an  eye  for  the  background;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  content  oneself  with  the  chronological  sweep- 
ings of  the  annalist,  the  mass  of  unrelated  fact  and  detail,  which 
came  to  pass  in  such  and  such  a  year,  just  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
student  of  plant  life  to  content  himself  with  the  esthetic  apprecia- 
tion of  what  is  beautiful  and  sensuous  in  flower  or  fern,  or,  again, 
to  grub  along  collecting  immense  heaps  of  facts  co-ordinated  by 
no  illuminating  principle.  But  the  ideal  botanist  adds  to  esthetic 
appreciation  and  diligence  in  gathering  detail  the  endeavor  to 
illumine  and  harmonize  his  field  of  study  by  the  discovery  of 
law,  to  formulate  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  to  explain  the  age- 
long process  of  plant  development.  So  must  the  historian  who  is 
worthy  of  his  craft  decline  to  rest  content  without  some  endeavor 
to  trace  the  hidden  laws  underlying 

"  The  fretful  foam 
Of  vehement  action  without  scope  or  term 
Called  history." 

The  historian  cannot,  of  course,  hope  for  the  certainty  and  preci- 
sion attainable  in  the  natural  sciences.  Unlike  the  physicist  or 
the  chemist,  he  cannot  duplicate  his  data  at  will.  The  events  he 
seeks  to  explain  occur  once  and  for  all;  and  occurred,  they  are 
visible  only  dimly  and  fitfully  through  the  mists  of  time  and  the 
fogs  of  prejudice.  He  is  dealing  not  with  inorganic  matter,  but 
with  the  thoughts  and  passions  and  deeds  of  men  and  women 
swayed  by  countless  hopes  and  fears. 

Yet,  difficult  as  the  task  may  be  to  discern  the  factors  that 
have  shaped  the  progress  of  society,  it  has  frequently  been  essayed. 
Particularly   among  the  Germans  philosophies   of  history  have 
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been  put  forth  with  omniscient  assurance,  until  it  has  become 
matter  for  doubt  whether  it  is  worse  to  have  history  written  by 
men  guiltless  of  philosophy,  or  explained  by  philosophers  guilt- 
less of  history.  To-day,  however,  I  shall  touch  on  only  three  of 
the  factors  which  latterly  have  been  most  stressed — race,  physical 
environment,  and  economic  interest. 

Race  is  a  master  key  that  has  been  thought  to  unlock  all  doors. 
So  diverse  are  the  types  of  man,  so  persistent  the  characteristics 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  in  each  type,  that 
here  one  may  find  plausible  explanation  of  half  the  phenomena  of 
history.  The  course  men  will  take  is  held  to  be  largely  dependent 
on  that  complexus  of  inherited  temperament  and  capacity,  the 
moral  and  mental  and  physical  endowment  we  sum  as  race.  A 
psychology  of  peoples  is  developed.  To  Teuton  and  Celt,  to  Slav 
and  Semite  certain  fixed  qualities  are  ascribed,  from  which  action 
may  largely  be  deduced.  The  services  of  the  anthropologist  are 
called  in  to  make  the  classification  more  scientific ;  particularly  is 
stress  laid  on  such  indicia  as  the  head  form,  measured  by  what  is 
known  as  the  cephalic  index — the  breadth  of  the  head  above  the 
ears,  expressed  as  a  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  the  head  from  fore- 
head to  back.  Assuming  this  length  as  100,  if  the  breadth  is  not 
more  than  75,  the  term  dolichocephalic  is  applied;  if  in  more 
fully  rounded  heads  the  percentage  of  breadth  rises  above  80,  the 
term  brachcephalic  is  given,  and  mesocephalic  when  the  index  is 
between  75  and  80.  The  dolichocephalic  or  long-headed,  if  found 
along  with  a  blonde  complexion,  is  usually  termed  Teutonic;  the 
dolichocephalic  brunette,  Mediterranean ;  and  the  brachycephalic, 
Celtic  or  Alpine — to  take  only  the  main  European  types. 

On  these  classifications,  whether  traditional  or  scientific,  a 
psychology  of  race  is  founded,  held  by  many  to  be  the  main  deter- 
minant of  the  course  of  history.  Mommsen,  attributing  to  the 
Celts  a  blighting  deficiency  of  moral  endowment,  a  lack  of  the 
moral  and  political  qualifications  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  that 
is  good  and  great  in  human  development,  a  deficiency  in  public 
spirit  and  consistency  of  aim,  declares  that  such  qualities  explain 
why  they  have  shaken  all  states  and  founded  none,  why  all  their 
enterprises  melted  away  like  snow  in  spring.  Burgess  condemns 
both  Celt  and  Slav  as  essentially  unpolitical,  unable  to  rise  beyond 
the  clan  or  the  community  organization,  and  doomed  therefore  to 
subordination  to  the  Teuton,  the  creator  of  the  nation  state,  and 
"  authorized  in  the  economy  of  the  world  to  assume  the  leadership 
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in  the  establishment  and  administration  of  states."  Even  the 
decrees  'of  Providence  are  thus  made  to  run  in  terms  of  race. 
Lapouge  declares  that  the  cephalic  index  is  the  sign  which  is  re- 
placing the  biblical  shibboleth  and  linguistic  affinities,  and  fore- 
bodes that  in  years  to  come  millions  will  cut  each  other's  throats 
because  of  one  or  two  degrees  more  or  less  of  brachycephaly.  If 
a  Swiss  canton  is  long  headed,  he  declares,  it  is  fated  to  be 
Protestant;  if  round  headed,  Catholic,  and  Canon  Taylor  adds 
that  although  the  round  headed  Welshmen  and  Cornishmen  are 
Protestant  by  political  accident,  it  is  significant  that  they  have 
transformed  Protestantism  into  an  emotional  religion  which  has 
inner  affinities  with  the  emotional  faith  of  Ireland  and  Italy. 
Modern  Greece  fails  to  play  the  part  of  ancient  Greece  because 
the  cephalic  index  of  her  people  has  changed  from  76  to  81. 
Universal  history  is  thus  reduced,  in  Finot's  phrase,  to  the  history 
of  the  variations  of  cerebral  structures.  Wherever  the  dolicho- 
cephalic came,  then  prosperity  and  a  great  civilization  arose 
together  with  the  mastery  of  surrounding  peoples  and  sometimes 
that  of  the  world ;  when  the  brachycephalic  made  an  irruption  into 
the  state,  they  straightway  brought  in  decadence  in  all  its  forms. 
The  fact  that  in  the  cities  of  Europe  the  dolichocephalic  is  prov- 
ing unable  to  stand  the  strain  of  urban  life  and  is  rapidly  giving 
way  to  the  brachycephalic  type  is  held  by  these  dolichomaniacs 
to  be  fraught  with  serious  menace  for  the  future  of  progress. 

Not  to  multiply  examples — ^you  will  all  recall  instances  of 
the  role  ascribed  to  race  in  the  world's  drama — it  is  clear  that 
race  psychology  offers  a  fascinatingly  simple  interpretation  of 
history.  In  collective  heredity  we  are  urged  to  find  the  solution 
of  all  problems.  And  yet  the  dangers  and  the  exaggerations  of 
this  method  of  interpreting  history  are  so  great  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  use  it  warily  and  sparingly.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, for  one  thing,  to  identify  the  racial  elements  in  a  modern 
European  people;  the  affinities  and  differences  of  language  con- 
fuse the  investigation;  the  unceasing  blending  of  races  resulting 
from  the  migrations  and  conquests  of  ancient  days  and  the 
emigration  and  immigration  of  to-day  make  it  difficult  to  find  the 
pure  type  of  the  theorist.  ISTational  prejudice  jaundices  the 
vision;  Mommsen  in  exalting  the  Teuton  and  contemning  the 
Celt  of  Roman  days  clearly  has  an  eye  on  the  modem  German 
and  the  modern  Frenchman,  sublimely  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  very  substantial  Slav  element  in  Prussia  and  that  south- 
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em  Germany  is  more  Celtic  or  Alpine  than  France.  Burgess' 
sweeping  generalizations  are  equally  arrogant  and  unscientific  in 
their  prejudice.  Prejudice  aside,  granting  that  we  can  study  race 
characteristics  with  what  Huxley  called  "the  serene  impartiality 
of  the  mongrel,"  we  find  another  stumbling  block  in  the  fact  that 
the  fixed  and  fated  racial  type  of  the  theorist  is  a  myth.  The 
souls  of  peoples  change  radically.  There  is  no  eternal  pre- 
destination to  a  uniform  quality.  The  nation  of  to-day  is  not  the 
nation  of  yesterday  or  to-morrow.  The  Germans  who  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  were  marked  by  dreamy  idealism  and  sentimentalism 
are  declared  to-day  to  be  above  all  races  hardly  practical,  almost 
brutally  direct  and  materialistic.  The  French,  once  eager  for 
empire  and  la  gloire,  are  to-day  the  most  peace-loving  of  peoples ; 
to-day  rated  as  lacking  in  adventure  and  the  pioneer  spirit,  as 
doomed  to  failure  in  colonization  by  their  apron  string  attach- 
ments, they  were  in  the  America  of  two  centuries  ago  the  most 
undaunted  and  daring  of  pioneers.  The  Swiss  who  once  fought 
Europe's  battles  now  keep  its  hotels.  The  Turk  displays  a  capa- 
city for  orderly  self-government  w'hich  confounds  all  the  race 
psychologists  of  yesterday.  The  Japanese  who  were  written 
down  as  slavish  imitators  display  constructive  originality  in  gov- 
ernment and  science.  Further  investigation  often  shows  that 
qualities  considered  fixed  race  endowments  are  the  product  of 
circumstances  and  change  with  the  changing  environment.  The 
thriftlessness  of  the  old-time  Irish  peasantry  is  now  recognized  as 
being  not  a  race  quality  but  the  product  of  a  land  tenure  system 
which  penalized  thrift  and  put  a  premium  on  hand-to-mouth 
methods.  The  cruelty  shown  by  whites  to  colored  races  is  not 
so  much  a  quality  of  Spanish  or  Boer  or  Natal  mentality  as  of 
frontier  conditions  and  garrison  nerves.  Many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Jew,  Leroy-Beaulieu  and  Ross  have  shown,  are 
not  so  much  a  race  endowment  as  the  product  of  the  isolation  and 
the  persecution  which  was  their  lot  for  centuries,  an  isolation 
enforced  both  by  the  restrictions  of  the  medieval  Christians  which 
penned  the  Jew  in  the  ghetto,  and  by  the  Mosaic  law  which 
fenced  them  from  the  Gentiles  by  ritual  and  ceremonial  obser- 
vance ;  forced  into  trade,  the  Jew  develops  an  incomparable  money 
sense,  and  brings  his  passions  and  impulses  under  prudent  con- 
trol; treated  as  a  social  pariah,  he  takes  to  ruse  and  hypocrisy; 
finding  in  family  life  the  refuge  from  the  injustices  and  the 
insults  of  social    intercourse,    he    develops  the  domestic  virtues 
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above  all  other  peoples.  "  Many  of  the  traits  labelled  '  Oriental ' 
or  '  Semitic '  will  disappear  with  the  conditions  that  produced 
them"  (Ross). 

When  we  turn  from  heredity  to  environment,  we  are  on  firmer 
ground,  surer  of  our  data  and  less  obsessed  by  prejudice.  We 
may  study  man  as  a  part  of  nature,  note  how  his  progress  is 
conditioned  by  the  physical  environment  in  which  he  is  reared; 
consider,  in  brief,  the  relations  of  geography  and  history.  Un- 
doubtedly such  a  study  illumines  many  of  the  dark  places  in  his- 
tory. Whether  it  be  the  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface,  the 
variations  of  climate  or  the  nature  of  the  products  that  may  be 
obtained,  the  influence  of  geographical  environment  on  the  course 
of  history  is  manifest  and  of  immense  importance.  In  the  case 
of  Greece  it  has  long  been  noted  that  the  countless  mountain 
ranges  and  spurs  which  cross  and  recross  the  peninsula,  making 
intercommunication  difiicult,  had  much  to  do  with  the  extreme 
variety  and  intense  individuality  of  the  many  city-states  of 
Greece,  while  the  accessibility  of  its  many  harbors  and  its  situa- 
tion, jutting  down  athwart  the  course  of  Mediterranean  com- 
merce from  east  to  west,  ensured  the  fertilizing  and  quickening 
contact  with  the  culture  of  the  Asian  coast.  Bryce  points  out 
the  significance  of  the  fact  that  Mount  Parnassus  can  be  seen 
from  nearly  every  part  of  Greece,  from  all  Boeotia,  from  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  from  the  coast  of  Achaia,  or  from  far  Ithaca ; 
''  the  central  point  of  Greek  history  for  many  purposes  is  Delphi, 
and  a  great  deal  of  Greek  history  centres  round  the  god  who  has 
there  his  sanctuary.  What  a  difference  it  must  have  made  when 
you  were  actually  able  from  your  own  home  or  when  you  went 
to  the  top  of  your  own  Acropolis,  to  see  this  Parnassus,  to  know 
that  hard  by  the  cleft  between  the  two  peaks  there  was  this  oracle 
and  this  sacred  home  of  the  lord  of  light  and  song.  That  gives 
you  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  Apollo  and  his  dwelling-place 
came  to  be  a  living  factor  in  Greek  history,  which  is  not  possible 
before  you  know  the  fact  that  Parnassus  is  in  sight  from  almost 
any  part  of  Greece."  The  wealth  of  Norwegian  coast  in  splendid 
iarbors  goes  far  to  account  for  the  pre-eminence  which  the  people 
of  Norway  once  held  in  piracy  and  now  hold  in  mercantile  marine. 
The  lack  of  any  mountain  range  or  highlands  running  across 
France  from  east  to  west  has  prevented  the  linguistic  and  racial 
differences  between  north  and  south  from  effecting  a  permanent 
separation,  and,  together  with  the  existence   on  the  borders  of 
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mountain  barriers  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  and  Vosges,  has  \ 
made  possible  the  unification  of  France,  in  spite  of  the  original 
striking  diversity  of  races.  The  English  Channel  is  sufficiently 
wide  to  secure  the  island's  people  the  comparative  peace  in  which 
they  wrought  out  national  unity  and  political  freedom,  while  it 
is  not  a  sufficient  barrier  to  involve  the  stagnancy  of  isolation, 
to  entail  entire  freedom  from  that  crossing  of  cultures  and  races 
which  seems  a  necessary  condition  of  progress ;  it  permitted  inva- 
sion but,  by  imposing  an  obstacle  to  retreat,  made  invasion-  end 
in  assimilation.  The  comparative  geographic  isolation  of  Ire- 
land, which  excluded  the  snakes  of  the  mainland  and  half 
the  species  of  flora  known  to  Britain  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  also 
resulted,  as  Ripley  has  pointed  out,  in  comparative  freedom  from 
invasion  by  the  race  of  men  who  brought  the  culture  of  bronze  into 
England  in  prehistoric  times,  as  well  as  in  relative  scarcity  of 
Teutonic  invaders  in  later  days,  with  consequently  less  stimulus 
to  progress.  Or,  to  turn  to  Canada,  Lucas  in  his  recent  history 
has  pointed  out  the  effect  of  the  geographical  structure  of  Canada 
in  enticing  the  French  colonists  into  the  heart  of  the  continent 
too  fast  and  too  far ;  the  very  ease  of  communication  provided  by 
the  Saint  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributary  streams  gave  the  settlement  of  Canada  length 
without  breadth,  tempted  the  enterprising  trader  and  officer  and 
priest  ever  further  into  the  wilderness,  until  there  was  a  skeleton 
outline  of  dominion,  never  to  be  filled  in,  stretching  from  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  tha  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  made  it  impos- 
sible to  resist  the  English,  long  compacted  in  their  narrow  and 
comparatively  riverless  strip  between  the  AUeghanies  and  the  sea.  ' 
Seligman  dwells  on  the  part  played  by  the  variations  of  intra- 
seasonal  temperature,  with  its  sudden  oscillations,  in  producing 
the  active,  nervous  American  temperament,  as  compared  with  the 
relative  stability  of  the  English. 

Turning  to  the  products  of  the  soil,  we  may  note  the  great  part 
played  in  early  culture  by  the  metals,  which  have  even  given  the 
stages  of  development  their  names  in  the  older  systems  of  classi- 
fication. Or  take  Payne's  elaborate  explanation  of  the  backward- 
ness of  aboriginal  civilizati-^n  in  America,  in  the  stepmotherliness 
of  nature  in  endowing  America  with  few  of  the  domesticable 
animals,  which  proved  such  essential  factors  in  the  rise  of  civi- 
lization in  Asia  and  Europe.  Nearly  all  the  species  of  animals 
which  have  served  man  for  food,  for  clothing  and  for  draught, 
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are  natives  of  Asia — the  ox,  ass,  horse,  camel,  sheep,  goat,  ele- 
phant and  hog.  Of  all  this  list  America  has  only  one — the  dimin- 
utive camel  known  as  the  llama.  Of  foods  suitable  for  artificial 
production  there  were  only  maize,  the  potato  and  the  manioc. 
It  is  significant  that  the  two  areas  in  which  an  indigenous  and 
rudimentary  civilization  did  develop  were  Peru,  the  home  of  the 
llama,  and  Mexico  and  Central  America,  with  their  maize.  It 
may  further  be  pointed  out  that  Australia,  the  darkest  of  the  con- 
tinents, whose  aboriginal  tribes  never  emerged  from  a  brutish 
barbarism,  is  even  more  ill-favored  than  America,  in  that  it  does 
not  possess  a  single  animal  that  could  be  domesticated  and  applied 
to  a  useful  purpose. 

With  the  factor  of  environment  as  with  the  factor  of  race  we 
must  beware  of  exaggeration.  At  most  the  environment  is  a  nega- 
tive influence ;  it  conditions  and  permits ;  it  cannot  initiate.  It  is 
a  factor,  too,  of  greater  importance  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
world's  development  than  to-day,  when  to  an  increasing  though 
never  complete  extent  man  may  socialize  the  environment,  may 
affect  the  climate  by  afforestation,  may  introduce  new  species  of 
animals  and  plants,  and  by  the  development  of  transportation  and 
power  transmission  largely  equalize  advantages.  Yet,  with  all 
these  qualifications  the  geographical  environment  remains  a 
permanent  and  abiding  force. 

An  interpretation  of  history  which  to-day  finds  more  insistent 
advocacy  than  any  other  is  the  economic  interpretation.  It  owes 
its  formulation  chiefly  to  Karl  Marx,  the  great  name  of  modern 
scientific  socialism.  The  doctrine,  which  in  socialist  ranks  is 
usually  called  the  materialistic  conception  of  history,  is  thus 
briefly  summarized  by  his  colleague,  Engels :  "  In  every  his- 
torical epoch,  the  prevailing  mode  of  economic  production  and 
exchange,  and  the  social  organization  necessarily  following  from 
it,  from  the  basis  upon  which  is  built  up  and  from  which  alone 
can  be  explained  the  political  and  intellectual  history  of  that 
epoch;  that  consequently  the  Vhole  history  of  mankind  has  been 
a  history  of  class  struggles,  contests  between  exploiting  and  ex- 
ploited, ruling  and  oppressed  classes "...  or  again  he 
defines  it  as  "  that  view  of  the  course  of  history  which  seeks  the 
ultimate  cause  and  the  great  moving  power  of  all  important  his- 
toric events  in  the  economic  development  of  society,  in  the  changes 
in  the  modes  of  production  and  exchange,  in  the  consequent 
division  of  society  into  classes,  and  in  the  struggle  of  those  classes 
against  one  another." 
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An  examination  of  this  theory,  and  particularly  of  the  concrete 
examples  offered  in  illumination,  reveals  the  fact  that  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  two  quite  distinct  interpretations.  In  one  interpreta- 
tion, which  may  perhaps  he  called  the  Darwinian,  it  is  an  attempt 
to  show  the  final  and  determining  influence  of  economic  condi- 
tions, acting  directly  on  human  history,  and  particularly  on  the 
juristic,  political,  religious,  ethical,  artistic  and  scientific  concep- 
tions men  frame,  an  influence  exerted  through  circumscribing 
limitations  of  vision,  through  the  working  of  analogy,  through  the 
compulsion  of  economic  desire.  From  this  viewpoint  it  is  simply 
a  variation  or  extension  of  the  Bodin-Montesquieu-Buckle  theories 
of  the  influence  of  material  environment,  laying  the  stress  on 
economic  rather  than  geographic  or  climatic  features.  In  the 
other  and  distinctively  Hegelian  interpretation,  it  is  mainly  a 
study  in  the  dynamics  of  politics,  an  attempt  to  show  that  "  the 
final  causes  of  all  social  changes  and  political  resolutions  "  are  to 
be  sought  in  economic  conditions  working — this  is  the  character- 
istic point — through  class  struggles.  A  conclusive  illustration  of 
this  two-fold  character  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  standard 
English  statement  of  the  theory,  the  able  presentation  by  Pro- 
fessor Seligman,  is  confined  entirely  to  the  first  version,  making 
none  but  the  most  incidental  reference  to  the  class  struggle  doc- 
trine, and  hence  arriving  at  the  natural  deduction  that  the  only 
connection  between  socialism  and  the  materialistic  conception  of 
history  is  "  the  accidental  fact  that  the  originator  of  both  theories 
happened  to  be  the  same  man,"  which,  to  vary  the  old  saw,  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  the  Prince  of  Denmark  happened  to  be  one 
of  the  characters  in  Hamlet.  It  may  be  true  that  the  doctrines 
of  socialism  are  not  a  logical  or  necessary  deduction  frorn  the  first 
or  even  from  the  second  version  of  this  theory;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  logically  or  not  it  was  this  theory  on  which  they  were 
in  great  part  based,  and  which  has  shaped  not  only  the  doctrines 
but  the  practical  activity  of  Marxian  socialism.  While  it  is  this 
second  version  that  is  of  chief  interest  for  students  of  socialism, 
it  will  perhaps  be  better  to  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  first 
version. 

It  is  this  first  version  which  is  apparent  in  Marx's  incidental 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  economic  and  material  conditions 
on  the  development  of  science,  in  the  origin  of  astronomy,  in  the 
necessity  of  measuring  the  Nilq.  flow  for  irrigation  purposes.  Ap- 
plied to  religious  phenomena,  it  finds  everywhere    an    economic 
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basis;  the  Reformation  is  written  down  as  a  struggle  against 
economic  exploitation;  Kautsky  explains  the  other  worldliness  of 
primitive  Christianity  by  referring  to  the  oppression  and  longing 
for  death  of  the  proletarians  who  were  the  first  converts;  Engels' 
attempts  to  deduce  Calvinism  from  the  economic  conditions  of 
Reformation  times :  "  Calvin's  predestination  doctrine  was  the 
religious  expression  of  the  fact  that  in  the  commercial  world  of 
competition  success  or  failure  did  not  depend  upon  a  man's 
activity  or  cleverness,  but  upon  circumstances  uncontrollable  by 
him.  It's  not  of  him  that  willeth  or  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of 
the  mercy  of  unknown  superior  economic  powers;  and  this  was 
especially  true  at  a  period  of  economic  revolutions  when  all  old 
commercial  routes  and  centres  were  replaced  by  new  ones,  when 
India  and  America  were  opened  to  the  world,  and  when  even  the 
most  sacred  economic  articles  of  faith — the  value  of  gold  and 
silver — began  to  totter  and  break  down."  Veblen,  again,  finds  that 
the  conceptions  men  frame  of  the  deity  change  with  the  change 
of  economic  organization,  Suzerain  in  feudal  days.  Great  Artificer 
when  handicraft  dominated,  and^  adds  Andler,  laissez-faire  watch- 
maker in  laissez-faire  days. 

Applied  to  ethics,  this  theory  inspires  Kautsky  to  demonstrate 
the  connection  between  a  limited  food  supply  and  the  categorical 
imperative  to  kill  the  old  and  feeble;  he  quotes  from  Nansen's 
Esquimaux  Life :  "  When  this  Egede  had  spoken  to  an  Eskimo 
girl  of  love  of  God  and  her  neighbor,  she  said :  '  I  have  proved  that 
I  love  my  neighbor  because  an  old  woman  who  was  ill  and  could 
not  die  begged  me  that  I  would  take  her  for  a  payment  to  the  steep 
cliff,  from  which  those  always  are  thrown  who  can  no  more  live. 
But,  because  I  love  my  people,  I  took  her  there  for  nothing  and 
threw  her  down  from  the  rocks,'  "  and  comments,  "  We  see  that 
the  necessity  of  killing  old  and  sick  members  of  society  very  easily 
arises  with  a  limited  food  supply,  and  this  killing  becomes  then 
signalized  as  a  moral  act."  Similarly  Seligman  points  out  that  the 
virtue  of  hospitality  will  be  more  developed  in  the  pastoral  than 
in  the  industrial  stage,  and  Ghent  reminds  us  that  no  John 
Howard  appears  among  the  Apaches. 

It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  historians  have  rewritten  the 
story  of  every  war  from  the  Peloponnesian  struggle  to  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  finding  each  at  bottom  inspired  by  economic 
necessity,  by  the  need  of  outlet  fqj*  the  support  of  growing  popu- 
lations, the  hunger  for  colonies,  for    trade    routes,  for  markets. 
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Whether  it  is  the  Dorian  raid  or  Ionic  colony  swarm,  or  the 
struggle  between  agricultural  Sparta  and  commercial  Athens 
wMch  Thucydides  explains  largely  in  economic  terms,  or  the 
Crusades  with  their  mixture  of  earthly  and  spiritual  motives, 
the  economic  factor  is  declared  to  be  dominant.  So  notably  in 
the  series  of  nation-state  wars  which  'have  marked  the  past  five 
centuries,  the  Italian  wars  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  France 
dreamed  that  dream  of  Oriental  commerce  and  dominion  inher- 
ited from  tbe  crusades,  and  Charles  V.  sought  to  repress  the 
Italian  commercial  city  rivals  of  his  Low  Country  marts,  the 
religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  when 
Sweden  really  fought  not  for  Protestantism  but  that  she  might 
control  the  Baltic,  and  the  German  princes  changed  sides  as  inter- 
est dictated;  when  tbe  Elizabethan  sea-kings  combined  religion, 
politics  and  business  with  a  keen  eye  for  the  main  chance,  and 
Holland  grew  rich  from  the  plunder  and  commerce  of  her  foes; 
when,  as  SchmoUer  declares,  "  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Dutch 
displays  itself,  when  looked  at  in  a  dry  light,  as  a  century-long 
war  for  the  conquest  of  East  Indian  colonies,  and  an  equally  long 
privateering  assault  on  the  silver  fleets  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish- 
American  trade.  In  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  economic  motive  was  palpable 
and  avowed.  England's  duels  with  Spain,  with  Holland,  and 
with  France  were  openly  struggles  for  colonial  markets  and  com- 
mercial supremacy,  and  the  ITapoleonic  wars,  Sloan  has  shown, 
were  merely  the  continuation  of  the  eighteenth  century  struggles. 
And  in  these  twentieth  century  days,  after  the  peace  and 
cosmopolitanism  of  the  Victorian  era,  the  growing  intensity  of 
competition  among  manufacturing  nations  is  driving  the  peoples 
of  the  world  into  tbe  paths  of  Imperialism  and  of  contest  for 
markets  in  Manchuria  and  in  Africa,  from  the  Transvaal  to 
Morocco,  and  keeping  the  spark  of  war  alight. 

Not  to  multiply  further  instances,  these  may  suffice  to  show  the 
range  of  the  application  of  tbe  doctrine  of  economic  determinism, 
as  the  French  call  it.  In  many  of  the  instances  the  influence  of 
economic  factors  had  long  been  recognized,  but  in  others  it  has 
newly  been  pointed  out,  and  the  whole  field  of  history  systemati- 
cally surveyed  from  this  standpoint.  It  is  an  interpretation  wbich 
is  of  great  value.  With  most  of  its  enthusiastic  exponents,  how- 
ever, it  leads  to  indefensible  exaggeration.  It  is  impossible  to 
bring  all  the  wide  range  of  'human  interests  and  motives  under  a 
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single  rubric.  The  thirst  for  fame  and  for  power,  religious 
aspiration,  racial  prejudice,  sex  attraction,  scientific  curiosity, 
are  as  real  and  as  primary  forces  as  economic  conditions.  It  is 
true  that  since  our  life  is  a  unity,  our  varied  interests  not  separ- 
ated in  water-tight  compartments,  each  of  these  forces  continually 
reacts  on  the  others.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a  theorist  to 
isolate  the  instances  of  the  way  in  which  one  of  these  factors  has 
colored  and  conditioned  the  others,  and  neglecting  entirely  the 
reactions  in  the  contrary  direction,  to  frame  a  doctrine  of  the  over- 
whelming importance  of  this  or  that  human  interest.  One  must 
put  on  the  blinders  of  prepossession  to  see  in  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination merely  a  reflection  of  the  uncertainty  of  commercial 
success — an  explanation  which  hardly  accounts  for  its  taking  root 
in  commercially  backward  Scotland  rather  than  in  commercially 
developed  Venice,  or  makes  it  clear  why  the  doctrine  did  not  arise 
in  the  equal  uncertainty  of  the  political  struggles  of  renaissance 
Italy,  when,  as  Machiavelli  regretfully  admitted,  ''  fortune  was 
the  arbiter  of  half  our  actions."  It  is  unscientific  to  note  how 
industrial  conditions  may  shape  religious  development,  and  to 
neglect  the  counter  influence,  to  overlook,  for  example,  the  con- 
nection of  Protestantism  and  industrial  capacity,  which  has  made 
the  Protestant  nations  pre-eminently  the  industrial  nations,  or 
the  tremendous  effect  of  the  religious  taboo  on  meat  on  certain 
fast  days  on  the  fishing  industry,  on  the  voyages  to  the  New- 
foundland Banks  and  the  consequent  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  Northern  America.  It  is  unscientific  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  the  economic  factor  in  the  development  of  the  family 
and  to  overlook  the  influence  of  family  feeling  on  the  industrial 
organization,  exerted  for  example  through  the  institution  of  in- 
heritance and  the  desire  to  provide  for  one's  children  or  "  found  a 
family,"  or  to  neglect  the  importance  of  the  instinct  for  adorn- 
ment and  sex-impression  in  stimulating  and  shaping  the  direc- 
tion of  industry. 

It  is  illuminating  in  many  instances  to  disentangle  the  eco- 
nomic interests  which  have  played  their  important  share  in  the 
wars  of  the  past,  the  more  so  because  of  the  undue  neglect  visited 
upon  this  source  of  strife  by  historians  engrossed  with  surface 
personalities.  But  it  is  only  to  darken  knowledge  to  thrust  this 
explanation  into  the  foreground  in  every  case,  and  even  to  attri- 
bute to  it  exclusive  influence,  to  find  the  cause  of  the  American 
Revolution    in    the    "  economic    discontent    of  a  sadly  exploited 
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people,"  (Spargo,  Socialism),  in  face  of  the  concensus 
of  opinion  among  competent  recent  investigators  like 
Beer  or  Ashley  that  the  British  colonial  system  did  not 
work  materially  to  the  detriment  of  American  industrial 
development,  instead  of  in  the  impossibility,  in  the  then 
conditions  of  imperial  organization,  of  a  free  people  consent- 
ing permanently  to  be  ruled  even  for  their  own  industrial  good 
by  men  no  abler  than  themselves  three  thousand  miles  away;  or 
again,  to  trace  the  Spanish-American  war  to  the  Cuban  sugar 
situation.  In  every  war,  Hunnish  inroad,  Iroquois  raid, 
Mahometan  expansion.  Christian  crusade,  ISTapoleonic  struggle, 
British-Boer  or  Spanish-American  conflict,  one  finds  mingled  in 
greatly  varying  proportions  some  or  all  of  such  motives  as  the 
desire  to  make  a  name  for  prowess,  the  thirst  for  "  sport "  and 
excitement,  religious  fanaticism,  the  memory  of  traditional  feuds, 
dynastic  ambition,  the  altruistic  desire  to  help  the  under  dog, 
racial  jealousy  fired  by  medicine  man  or  yellow  press,  and  the 
economic  interest  of  the  whole  or  a  dominant  section  of  a  people. 
The  historian  who  is  seduced  by  the  intoxication  of  a  new  idea  or 
the  desire  to  be  up-to-date  into  finding  none  but  the  latter  factor 
at  work  has  no  more  read  history  than  the  "  realist  "  novelist  who 
finds  only  the  ugly  and  the  sordid  real  has  read  life. 

The  economic  interpretation  of  history  is,  therefore,  no  more 
to  be  depended  on  as  a  universal  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
past  than  the  racial  or  the  geographical  interpretation.  But  used 
with  judgment  and  in  combination  each  of  these  theories  has 
much  to  offer  the  student  of  history  in  his  endeavor  to  understand 
not  only  what  happened  in  the  past  but  why  it  happened. 
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TEE  CHILD— EI 8  DEVELOPMENT. 
Jas.  D.  Denny,  B.A. 

The  young  child  is  an  embodiment  of  animal,  intellectual  and 
moral  forces.  He  has  a  physical  nature  affected  by  external  in- 
fluences and  endowed  with  vital  energies  which  may  be  used  for 
his  weal  or  abused  for  his  woe.  He  has  also  an  intefllectual 
nature  capable  of  indefinite  development  which  may  be  employed 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  gain  strength  by  the  very  act 
of  acquisition,  but  which  may,  on  the  other  hand,  through  neglect, 
waste  its  powers  or  by  perversion  abuse  them.  He  has  also  a 
moral  nature  capable  by  cultivation  of  becoming  a  means  of  use- 
fulness and  happiness  to  himself  and  others,  or  of  becoming  by 
its  coiTuption  the  fruitful  source  of  misery  to  himself  and  the 
community. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  by  careful  nurture,  through 
his  own  action  and  his  direct  personal  influence  over  these  forces, 
to  convert  this  undisciplined  energy  into  a  fund  of  organized 
self-acting  power. 

Educaition  is  the  harmonious  growth  of  the  physical,  mental 
and  spiritual.  It  is  not  the  mere  aicquisition  of  knowledge.  Too 
long  has  the  pupii  been  made  to  be  the  type  of  a  sponge  with 
unlimited  powers  of  absorption.  Education  is  something  far 
greater  and  more  essential  than  bestowing  information.  It  is 
the  careful  development  through  proper  nurture  and  exercise  of 
those  faculties  with  which  N^ature  has  endowed  the  child. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  physical  development  of  the  child. 
Viewed  merely  as  an  animal  he  is  a  depository  of  vital  forces  which 
may  be  excited  or  depressed,  well-directed  or  misdirected.  These 
forces  are  resident  in  a  complicated  structure  of  limbs,  senses, 
breathing,  digesting  and  blood-circulating  apparatus,  and  their 
healthy  manifestations  depend,  partly  at  least,  on  circumstances  or 
environment  over  which  the  teacher  has  control,  and  it  is  his  duty 
whenever  possible  to  modify  that  environment  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  child.  The  healthy  body  is  desirable,  not  only  for  its  own 
sake  but  because  of  the  interdependence  of  mind  and  body.  The 
healthy  mind  is  dependent  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  healthy 
body — ^the  mens  sana  in  the  corpus  sanum.  The  converse  recipro- 
cal action  is  also  important,  viz.,  the  effect  of  the  condition  of  the 
mind  on  that  of  the  body.  This  physical  training  is  also  an  im- 
portant feature  of  education  on  account  of  its  inestimable  influ- 
ence on  the  physical  and  mental  development  of  the  future 
generations. 

The  neglect  of  physical  education  in  the  country  schools  will 
not  be  so  injurious  as  in  the  city  and  town  schools.  The  long 
walks  to  and  from  school  in  the  country,  coupled  with  the  home 
duties  of  the  boy  and  girl,  supply  sufficient  physical  training. 
Country  life  teaches  the  essentials  of  education.  It  nurtures  the 
faculties  of  the  child  an'd  develops  will  power,  self-reliance,  per- 
severance, and  adaptability  to  circumstances,  and  it  thus  prepares 
the  child  to  discharge  the  duties  of  life  in  such  a  competent  man- 
ner that  many  of  the  best  positions  in  our  cities  are  held  by  those 
who  were  once  country  boys. 

This  makes  pertinent  the  question,  "  What  should  be  done  to 
provide  proper  physical  development  for  the  city  children?"  The 
playgrounds  in  connection  with  our  schools  are  entirely  too  small 
for  the  usual  games ;  but  the  fullest  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
what  we  have.  The  teacher  should  be  as  much  a  director  of  the 
child's  physical  training  as  of  his  mental.  It  is  his  duty  to 
supervise  the  play  of  the  children,  and  to  see  that  each  child  leaves 
the  school-room  at  recess  for  at  least  a  short  romp  in  the  open  air. 
He  should  endeavor  to  interest  his  Board  of  Trustees  sufficiently 
to  secure  from  them  sporting  materials  for  the  games  of  his 
pupils. 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  all  large  towns  will 
provide  ample  playgrounds  and  larger  park  areas  where  the 
children  may  mingle  under  proper  supervision  and  enjoy  the 
vigorous  health-producing  games  now  denied  them,  and  through 
which  they  will  receive  some  of  the  best  possible  training  in  good 
citizenship.  The  free,  supervised  playground  is  bound  to  come  in 
our  large  urban  centres. 

Greek  philosophy  was  for  nothing  else  so  remarkable  as  for 
the  manner  in  which  it  not  only  asserted,  but  felt  as  an  elemen- 
tary law  the  place  of  the  body  in  human  education.  This  was 
with  no  exclusive  view  to  what  we  should  call  utilitarian  purposes, 
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such  as  those  of  defence  or  industry  or  even  art.  It  seems  to 
have  been  rather  an  ample  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  body  to 
be  cared  for  and  to  be  nurtured  in  its  various  organs  up  to  the 
highest  excellence  it  is  capable  of  attaining,  as  being  not  a  mere 
vesture  or  appendage  of  the  soul  but  like  the  soul  an  integral  part 
of  man  himself.  ' 

However  willing  we  may  be  to  repudiate  our  responsibility  for 
the  training  of  the  physical  natures  of  our  children,  we  cannot 
renounce  our  duty  towards  their  intellectual  development.  A 
child's  natural  abilities  are  derived  by  inheritance  under  exactly 
the  same  limitations  ias  are  the  forms  and  physical  features  of  the 
whole  organic  world.  Social  agencies,  many  of  an  ordinary  char- 
acter whose  influences  are  little  suspected,  are  at  this  moment 
working  towards  ithe  degradation  of  human  nature,  while  others 
are  working  towards  its  improvement.  Each  generation  has  an 
enormous  power  over  the  natural  gifts  of  those  which  follow.  It 
is  our  duty  to  investigate  the  range  of  that  power  and  to  exercise 
it  in  a  way,  that  without  being  unwise  towards  ourselves,  should 
be  most  advantageous  to  future  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Each  of 
us  has  grown  out  of  "  the  living  sum-total  of  the  whole  past." 
Whatever  wc  are  to-day  we  are  thus  and  so  because  of  what  we 
were  in  all  the  yesterdays  of  life  and  because  of  what  our  fathers 
were  before  us. 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met, 
And  all  experience  is  an  arch  where  thro' 
Gleams  that  untravelled  world,  whose  margin  fades 
Forever  and  forever,  when  I  move. 

We  do  not  believe  the  hypothesis  sometimes  expressed  that 
children  are  bom  pretty  much  alike  and  that  the  sole  agencies  in 
creating  differences  between  man  and  man  is  steady  application 
and  moral  effort.  The  experiences  of  the  class-room  show  that 
natural  equality  does  not  exist;  neither  does  the  power  of  adapta- 
bility to  circumstances,  and  it  is  our  work  as  teachers  to  investigate 
the  talents  with  which  the  Creator  may  have  endowed  the  indi- 
vidual child  and  to  develop  those  innate  latent  faculties  by  their 
constant  exercise  or  nurture,  as  the  physical  director  develops  the 
muscles  of  the  body. 

We  all  know  there  is  a  definite  limit  to  the  muscular  power  and 
endurance  of  every  man  which  he  cannot  by  any  training  surpass. 
But  w*ho  will    deny   the  great   power    of    development,    through 
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judicious  and  habitual  exercise  of  'the  muscles  of  the  body,  and 
how  by  such  development  a  small  man  may  overcome  one  much 
his  superior  in  size  but  untrained.  There  are  equally  large  intel- 
lectual differences  in  the  race  of  mankind  and  equal  capabilities 
of  development.  The  range  of  mental  power  between  the  intel- 
lectually highest  white  man  and  the  lowest  savage  or  between  the 
greatest  and  least  of  Canadian  intellects  is  immeasurable.  It  is 
frequently  very  marked  in  the  pupils  of  a  single  class-room. 
Eminently  gifted  men  are  raised  as  much  above  mediocrity  as 
idiots  are  depressed  below  it. 

Man  is  a  product  physically,  morally  and  intellectually  of  an- 
cestral qualities  and  of  environment,  and  the  nurturing  of  the 
faculties  bestowed  by  Nature  whatever  may  be  their  (character  is 
our  important  work  as  educators,  and  this  is  not  done  by  simply 
imparting  information,  but  by  arousing  the  self-activity  of  tihe 
child  and  properly  guiding  the  same.  Froebel  says  that  the  task 
of  education  is  to  assist  natural  development  towards  its  destined 
end.  Believe  me,  the  destiny  of  the  child  entrusted  to  you  will 
take  its  final  'bent  not  from  the  information  he  may  imbibe  but 
from  the  habits  of  mind,  thought  and  life  that  he  shall  acquire. 
To  train  the  mind  is  the  first  object  of  education;  to  stock  it  is 
secondary. 

Although  education  is  to  be  a  preparation  for  life  yet  it  is  to 
be  a  general  not  a  professional  preparation.  The  object  of  public 
sc'hool  education  is  to  form  the  man  not  the  mechanic,  the  man  not 
tihe  accountant.  It  is  to  develop  the  faculties  of  the.child  so  that 
he  will  be  a'ble  to  take  the  initiative  in  overcoming  difficulties  and 
have  such  a  feeling  of  self-conscious  ability  as  to  be  able  to 
grapple  successfully  with  the  varied  vicissitudes  of  life. 

What  should  ibe  the  main  features  of  a  nurturing  system  of 
instruction  as  distingushed  from  an  accumulating  system?  It 
should  aim  at  quickening  and  strengthening  the  power  of  obser- 
vation and  memlory  and  forming  habits  of  careful  and  persever- 
ing attention.  It  should  awaken  and  invigorate  the  understand- 
ing, mature  the  reason  and  chasten  while  kindling  tjhe  imagina- 
tion. It  should  exercise  the  judgment  and  should  cultivate  habits 
of  order  and  precision.  It  should  in^hort  be  a  species  of  mental 
gymnastics  fitted  to  draw  forth,  exercise,  invigorate  arid  mature 
all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  so  as  to  exhibit  them  in  that  har- 
monious combination  whidh  is  at  once  the  index  and  result  of 
manlyVrowth. 
15  V  E.  A. 
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The  teacher  must  not  be  content  to  put  before  his  pupils  what 
they  have  to  learn,  and  then  ascertain  that  they  remember  it.  By 
so  doing  the  pupil  whose  memory  is  ready  and  retentive  has  his 
mind  left  in  a  perfectly  passive  state,  and  then  we  wonder  why  a 
pupil  who  has  been  so  quick  in  learning  and  remembering  should 
not  prove  an  able  man,  which  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  expect 
that  a  copious  cistern,  if  fille'd,  should  be  converted  into  a  peren- 
nial fountain.  It  is  not  enough  to  supply  the  mind  with  knowl- 
edge; if  we  wish  to  develop  any  particular  faculty  it  must  be 
nurtured  and  brought  into  play.  It  is  not  that  which  enters  the 
gateways  of  knowledge  which  educates  a  child  it  is  that  which 
comes  out,  that  to  which  the  child  gives  expression. 

A  most  vital  feature  of  the  most  effective  intellectual  training 
is  the  question  of  the  temper  and  aim  vv^th  which  the  child  prose- 
cutes his  work.  How  important  it  is  to  study  the  individual  dis- 
positions of  our  pupils !  The  most  sympathetic  personal  relation- 
ship between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  both  witihin  the  school  and 
without,  are  especially  necessary.  Ko  depth  of  learning,  no 
fluency  of  speech,  will  rescue  the  teacher  from  much  barren  work 
if  he  lacks  the  capacity  to  put  himself  in  touch  with  the  mind  he 
desires  to  instruct.  He  must  have  that  sympathetic  insight  which 
will  establish  a  magic  bond  with  the  child  by  looking  at  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration  from  the  child's  point  of  view,  and 
thereby  stimulating  the  child  to  effort.  Thus  by  the  self-activity 
of  the  child  the  mind  advances  to  new  knowledge  on  the  basis  of 
what  it  already  knows,  and  knowledge  becomes  an  organic  growth, 
not  a  mechanical  one.  The  essential  function  of  the  teacher  is 
that  of  a  guide,  and  consists  in  helping  the  child  to  educate  itself, 
to  begin  those  processes  of  development  which  will  be  continued 
throughout  life. 

The  child  has  moral  ^faculties,  the  development  di  which  is  an 
imiportant  part  of  the  teacher's  work.  The  child's  moral  prin- 
ciples are  crude  and  inconsistent.  Acted  on  by  the  impulses  of 
the  moment  he  follows  out  the  promptings  of  his  will  without  any 
regard  to  personal  or  relative  consequences;  and  if  the  will  is 
naturally  strong,  even  the  experience  of  injurious  consequences 
does  not  of  itself  restrain  him.  Self-love  induces  him  to  regard 
everything  that  he  wishes  to  possess  as  rightfully  his  own.  He 
is  indifferent  to  the  rig'hts  of  others,  and  resents  lall  opposition  to 
His  self-seeking.  He  is  indifferent  to  the  feelings  of  others,  and 
often  tyrannizes  over  those  who  are  weaker  than  himself.    He  has 
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sympathy  and  curiosity.  He  makes  frieiids,  learns  to  love  tliem 
and  yield  up  liis  inclinations  to  theirs.  He  imita;teis  their  sayings 
and  doings,  good  and  bad,  and  adopts  their  notions  because  he 
likes  them.  All  lanimal  life  is  thus  sensitive  to  environment,  but 
of  all  living  things  the  child  is  the  most  sensitive.  Every 
possible  influence  will  leave  its  impress  upon  him,  and  his 
inherited  traits  are  thus  miodified.  The  changes  wrou^t  in  a 
child  from  outside  influences  become  consititutional,  ingrained;  a 
child  absorbs  environment,  and  if  the  best  is  constantly  supplied 
when  the  child  is  in  its  most  receptive  period  of  life  the  result  will 
be  pronounced  and  permanent.  It  has  been  said  that  the  way  to 
reform  a  man  is  to  begin  with  his  graridf ather,  but  it  would  be 
necessary  to  begin  with  the  grandfather  when  he  was  a  child. 

In  the  training  of  character  we  must  nurture  useful  instincts 
by  giving  them  a  chance  to  exercise  themselves  and  become  habits, 
while  we  must  prevent  the  realization  of  harmful  desires  through 
lack  of  stimuli,  or  by  resultant  discomfort.  The  mind  must  be 
supplied  with  noble  ideas  and  these  must  be  made  to  issue  in 
appropriiate  action  to  be  beneficial.  We  must  nurture  every 
noble  desire  or  moral  impulse,  and  thus  ensure  the  actual  forma- 
tion of  definite  moral  habits,  and  inculcate  the  principle  of  doing 
right  because  it  is  right,  and  not  from  fear  of  future  unpleasant 
consequences. 

The  teacher  may  make  the  moral  training  of  his  pupils  efficient 

by: 

(a)  Being  himself  the  living  embodiment  of  iw^hat  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  teach.  The  child's  character  is  more  vitally  influenced  by 
what  the  teacher  is,  than  by  what  he  says. 

(6)  Making  the  school  recess  and  the  games  a  training  class  in 
courtesy,  honour,  sympathy  and  justice. 

(c)  Insisting  upon  habits  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  body 
and  dress. 

(d)  Teaching  them  consideration  for  the  rights  and  well-being 
of  others  in  the  various  little  acts  of  daily  conduct. 

(e)  Believing  in  his  pupils,  letting  them  know  that  he  has 
confidence  in  them  and  expects  them  to  honourable  and  gentle- 
manly.    This  is  better  than  any  corporal  punish^ment. 

Instil  good  qualities  by  repetition ;  keeping  everlastingly  at  it  is 
what  fixes  traits  of  character.  We  can  not  afford  to  become  dis- 
couraged. We  are  dealing  with  something  much  too  precious — 
the  priceless  soul  of  a  child.     Put  the  best  in  children  by  contact 
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with  the  best  environment.  They  will  absorb  it  as  a  plant  absorbs 
moisture  and  sunshine.  We  must  make  virtue  loved  and  vice 
loathed.  We  must  arouse  noble  desires  and  make  dormant  inferior 
ones.  In  short,  we  must  produce  a  state  of  mind  to  which  proper 
behaviour  is  natural,  spontaneous  and  instinctive. 

May  we  as  teachers  feel  it  to  be  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty  to 
nurture  and  strengthen  the  worthy  instincts  of  our  pupils;  to 
exercise  them  in  right  habits  of  action ;  to  impress  upon  them  with 
pardonable  pride  the  richness  and  magnitude  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  to  whjch  they  are  heirs,  and  in  which  it 
will  soon  be  their  duty  to  assist  in  making  and  enforcing  good  legis- 
lation. It  is  our  duty  to  teach  them  to  abhor  bribery  in  the  use 
of  their  franchise  and  to  abominate  graft  in  legislators  and  govern- 
ments; to  acquaint  them  with  the  debt  of  gratitude  and  loyalty 
they  owe  to  Great  Britain  and  our  beloved  Sovereign ;  to  instil  into 
their  young  minds  the  noble  sentiments  regarding  Empire  Day  as 
we  find  them  expressed  by  our  Governor-General,  Earl  Grey,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  Third  Keader;  to  inculcate  a  belief  in 
God  and  reverence  for  the  Bible  as  the  revelation  of  His  Divine 
will. 

Dear  fellow-teachers,  ours  is  a  noble  work.  A  work  of  unlimited 
possibilities  and  opportunities.  Let  us  work  and  despair  not,  but 
make  the  best  of  our  privileges  and  thereby  elevate  our  country,- 
our  profession  and  ourselves.  We  will  be  hopeful  that  the  wave 
of  young  life  which  yearly  rolls  through  our  hands  into  our 
national  life  will  be  an  immeasurable  influence  for  good.  We 
watch  its  curling  crest  and  know  not  where  it  will  break  or  what 
it  will  effect,  but  we  silently  hope  that  it  will  contribute  of  the 
strongest  essentials  of  character  and  will  materially  aid  in  per- 
meating and  assimilating  that  other  vast  wave  of  foreign  immigra- 
tion entering  our  great  West,  and  thus  help  to  bear  safely  on  the 
vessel  of  State  until  our  young  nation  is  able  to  lead  the  van  and 
point  the  moral  where  other  older  nations  may  have  failed. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
Ada  H.  Bakee^  Ottawa  Normal  Kindergarten. 

In  place  of  a  formal  addTess  I  have  simply  put  together  a  few 
thoughts  which  have  from  time  to  time  impressed  me  as  being  of 
some  importance  to  us  as  Kindergartners.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
give  them  at  least  one  virtue — brevity. 

Before  beginning  I  must  and  do  gladly  extend  to  all  our  co- 
workers and  friends  present  a  warm  welcome.  We  are  glad  to 
see  you  and  glad  to  see  so  many  of  you.  We  hope  you  will  make 
yourselves  known  to  us  and  to  each  other,  that  you  will  tell  all 
about  yourselves  and  your  work,  that  you  will  be  on  time,  and 
give  your  opinion  on  every  question  which  comes  up  for  dis- 
cussion. Only  in  this  way  can  we  become  acquainted  and  be  so 
mutually  helpful  that  we  will  all  be  anxious  to  return  next  year. 

We  are  fortunate,  indeed,  in  having  on  our  programme  Miss 
Adair  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  already  so  well  and  favorably 
known  to  many  of  us,  and  I  know  many  are  very  anxious  to  have 
Miss  Currie  explain  to  them  just  what  that  new  syllabus  does 
mean.  We  have  prepared  a  programme  w'hich  we  felt  would 
satisfy  and  help  all  in  a  very  practical  way.  When  it  is  over 
may  we  feel  that  we  go  our  several  ways  with  more  love,  more 
light  and  more  life  for  our  work. 

We  are  entrusted  with  a  work  which  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  great  love,  lig'ht  and  abundant  life.  It  is  the  working 
of  these  three  great  forces  which  has  meant  the  success  of  this 
greatest  addition  to  educational  reform  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  and  will  ensure  its  success  in  the  future.  Perhaps  if  the 
zealous  pioneer  workers  could  have  foreseen  the  results  of  their 
labor  they  might  have  been  so  overwhelmed  with  the  greatness 
of  their  undertaking  that  perhaps  their  efforts  might  have  been 
less  effectual.  It  is  a  kindly  Providence  which  allows  us  to  see 
only  a  step  at  a  time. 
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Among  these  results  we  see  many  movements  which  are  now 
the  concern  of  every  progressive  community.  We  see  the  rela- 
tion of  Kindergarten  principles  to  the  playground  movement,  to 
sc'hool  gardening,  to  reforms  in  nature  study,  to  manual  training, 
to  domestic  science,  and  even  to  the  present  enthusiasm  for  tech- 
aical  education.  Through  its  earnest  child  study  the  Kindergarten 
has  helped  much  towards  improved  educational  methods  generally 
by  protes-ting  against  the  former  formal  processes  of  school  life. 
It  has  led  in  the  idea  of  a  social  education,  one  of  its  strongest 
points,  and  in  the  matter  of  improving  children's  literature,  and 
art  has  done  much,  and  will  do  still  more.  It  has  brought  the 
home  and  school  much  closer  together,  and  related  the  school  to 
the  great  outside  world. 

Its  principles  have  so  permeated  all  fields  of  educational  en- 
deavor that  we  are  now  hearing  it  said  here  and  there  that  the 
Kindergarten  has  clearly  been  a  leader  in  showing  the  practical 
working  out  of  ideals  in  which  all  educators,  to  a  great  extent, 
now  believe,  but  that  the  school  has  caught  its  spirit  and  is  now 
using  all  its  eifort  to  aid  this  spirit  and  practice  forward,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  leading  time  of  the  Kindergarten  is  over,  and 
it  must  fall  into  its  place  in  the  ranks,  continue  its  work  as  a 
good  private  soldier  and  adjust  itself  in  detail  to  the  whole. 
This  is  very  true.  It  is  what  we  desire  to  do  and  what  we  hope 
we  are  doing.  However,  outlets  for  our  well-known  enthusiasm 
will  always  appear.  We  feel  there  is  mutfh  to  be  done  yet 
through  the  mothers — and,  yes,  fathers — to  help  the  home  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  school,  and  feel  also  that  there  will  be 
entirely  new  fields  opening  for  us  from  time  to  time.  Not  the 
least  of  these  may  be  one  of  which  perhaps  we  have  all  dreamed 
at  times,  realizing  what  our  training  course  has  meant  to  us,  that 
is,  the  Kindergarten  training  as  a  finishing  course  for  girls,  per- 
haps on  leaving  the  High  School.  In  her  address  before  the 
Mothers'  Club  of  the  I.K.U.  Miss  Blow  said:  "It  would  make 
a  revolution  in  the  education  of  girls  greater  than  the  revolution 
the  Kindergarten  has  made  in  the  education  of  little  children. 
The  Kindergarten  training  school  is  only  in  process  of  evolution. 
It  represents  an  ideal  of  education  for  girls.  It  will  try  to  make 
young  girls  aware  of  their  own  deep  impulses.  It  will  then  be 
impossible  for  a  woman  to  be  anything  but  some  form  of  a  nur- 
turer.  ...  It  has  a  present  message  and  a  manifold  destiny.  It 
is  destined  to  supplant  every  institution  which  fails  to  provide 
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(for  girils)  both  for  the  needed  and  widely  felt  craving  for  self- 
culture  and  the  radical  need  for  self-consecration.  It  is  to  take 
the  place  of  every  institution  for  the  education  of  girls.  It  must 
satisfy  that  impulse  which  is  the  deepest  thing  in  her  ...  of 
devoting  herself.  In  the  hours  of  faith  it  seems  reasonable  to  hope 
that  the  prophecy  of  the  Madonna  will  some  day  be  fulfilled  in 
the  devotion  of  all  women  to  the  idea  of  nurturing."  This  is  an 
ideal  well  worth  working  towards,  but  perhaps  the  greatest  task 
before  the  Kindergarten,  and  certainly  the  most  immediate,  is 
that  of  perfecting  the  articulation  of  itself  with  the  primary 
school. 

It  is  marvellous  how  in  the  few  years  we  have  been  at  work 
the  Kindergarten  and  primary  school  have  become  so  well  ad- 
justed as  they  have  and  this  promises  well  for  the  future.  We 
are  only  one  part  of  a  larger  system  and  must  have  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole,  and  the  whole  have  more  knowledge  of  our 
particular  part.  For  Kindergartners  to  do  some  haphazard 
primary  work  in  the  Kindergarten  for  which  they  are  unpre- 
pared or  ill-prepared  is  not  helping  in  bringing  about  the  neces- 
sary articulation.  There  might  arise  some  unusual  circum- 
stances in  which  it  would  be  well  for  her  to  do  some  primary 
work,  and  it  would  always  be  well  for  her  to  know  how  to  do  so, 
but  such  circumstances  would  be  rare,  and  where,  as  is  the  case 
more  frequently  than  not,  the  child  remains  in  the  Kindergarten 
only  one  year  or  less,  it  cannot  be  done  without  injustice  to  our 
own  work.  That  we  do  our  own  work  and  do  it  well  is  the  best 
preparation  we  can  make  for  the  primary  school.  Statistics  show 
that  in  his  school  course  the  Kindergarten  child  often  comes  out 
a  year  ahead  of  the  child  who  has  lacked  this  beginning.  Surely 
it  is  unwise  and  unnecessary  to  hurry  him  more  than  this.  He 
comes  to  the  abstract  symbol  quite  soon  enough.  Indeed,  a  fre- 
quent complaint  is  that  when  the  child  leaves  the  Kindergarten 
he  comes  often  to  working  for  some  hours  a  day  with  the  abstract 
symbol  only.  This  is  nOt  the  case  everywhere,  but  it  is  still  to 
be  found.  The  better  articulation  will  come  by  passing  many  of 
our  methods,  principles  and  perhaps  materials  up  to  the  primary 
school.  So  far  as  we  have  in  this  department  been  able  to  get  the 
primary  teacher's  opinion  she  does  not  wish  us  to  attempt  any 
reading,  writing  or  abstract  number  symbols.  If  the  child  really 
needs  it  before  he  leaves  us  he  will  get  it  incidentally.  But  there 
is  need  on  both  sides  for  more  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
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the  Other,  and  this  is  principally  a  problem  for  the  training 
school.  How  it  is  to  be  gained  is  more  than  we  can  at  present 
see  with  the  heavy  demands  already  made  upon  students'  time 
and  strength.  But  teachers  of  primary  classes  at  leas't  should 
not  only  study  Kindergarten  principles  and  methods,  but  should 
to  some  extent  have  Kindergarten  practice,  and  we  as  Kinder- 
gartners  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Kindergarten  is  an  organic 
part  of  the  school  system  and  should,  therefore,  realize  that  for 
us  "  understanding  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  school  is 
necessary,  and  of  the  great  educational  tendencies  which  are  now 
working  from  t!he  primary  school  to  the  university,  modifying 
the  school  curriculum  ajnd  reorganizing  the  school  ideals.  Kinder- 
gartners,  of  all  teachers,  should  be  quick  to  recognize  the  relation 
of  the  part  to  the  whole,  and  the  need  of  concerted  efforts  to 
realize  the  highest  educational  aim." 

The  defect  will  be  remedied  only,  as  prominent  educators  are 
now  pointing  out,  by  adopting  for  the  primary  school,  or  perhaps 
for  both  primary  schooil  and  Kindergarten,  w'hat  might  be  called 
a  reconstructed,  modified,  or  perhaps  better  still  a  synthetic, 
theory  involving  the  essential  principles  of  both.  We  might  take 
a  suggestion  from  the  far  East.  In  a  letter  from  Japan  we  read : 
"  In  our  Primary  Department,  First  and  Second  Year,  we  place 
trained  Kindergartners,  hence  keeping  close  connection  with  the 
Kindergarten."  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have 
primary  teachers  specialize  for  their  particular  grade  as  do  Kin- 
dergartners, and  bridge  the  present  gap  by  having  both  train  to- 
gether for  a  considerable  part  of  the  course.  There  are  many 
possible  ways  and  all  would  call  for  much  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  Kindergarten,  but  we  are  anxious  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  our  willingness  to  co-operate.  Let  us  hope  that 
in  the  near  future — perhaps  next  year — ^^at  least  one  session  of 
our  convention  may  be  a  combined  meeting  of  primary  teachers 
and  Kindergartners,  at  which  we  will  discuss  problems  relating 
to  the  work  of  both,  and  which  we  will  find  so  helpful  tha't  it  may 
become  a  regular  feature  of  our  yearly  convention. 

So  much  for  new  spheres  and  better  connections.  How  are  we 
guarding  and  progressing  in  our  own  particular  aims  and 
methods?  Are  we  merely  marking  time  while  the  rest  of  the 
school  system  is  making  great  strides  forward  ?  The  true  aim  of 
education  we  believe  Froebel  to  have  found  and  explained.  It 
was  the  outcome  of  sound  philosophy    which    has    not    changed 
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much  since  his  time  and  w'hich  we  may  say  is  only  coming  to  be 
understood  to-day.  But  means  and  methods  towards  this  aim 
may  change,  or  rather  must  necessarily  change,  because  psychology 
upon  which  they  are  based  is  a  science,  and  like  all  sciences  is  in 
process  of  evolution.  Froebel  himself  would  never  have  claimed 
to  have  said  the  last  word,  and  would  have  been  the  first  to  have 
welcomed  more  light.  He  has  given  us  muc'h  sound  philosophy 
and  much  sound  psychology — how  sound  we  are  realizing  more 
and  more — but  we  must  keep  our  minds  open  to  the  new  light 
which  later  experiment  and  practice  may  prove  valuable.  This 
will  necessitate  much  more  than  a  Froebellian  diet.  I  fear  we 
may  at  times  leave  ourselves,  as  well  as  our  cause,  open  to  well- 
deserved  criticism  by  ailmost  ignoring  other  educational  litera- 
ture. Let  us  not  become  as  those  people  well  known  to  history 
who  would  not  look  through  a  telescope  because  they  had  pre- 
viously decided  that  all  astronomical  truth  had  been  discovered. 

I  would  not  be  interpreted  as  saying  we  should  accept  any 
and  every  idea  which  is  to-day  put  forth,  for  change  and  ad- 
vance are  not  necessarily  interchangeable  terms.  But  would  we 
not  be  fairly  safe  in  saying  that  no  other  professional  people 
after  leaving  their  training  college  so  often  drop  the  studies  per- 
taining to  their  professional  course  as  do  teachers?  And  yet  no 
others  of  them  are  working  with  such  delicate  material,  and  with 
no  others  are  the  results  of  poor  work  so  disastrous  and  so  far- 
reaching. 

Yes,  we  should  study  broadly,  deeply  and  continuously.  We 
must  look  ithrough  many  windows  and  see  our  work  from  every 
possible  point  of  view  if  we  would  keep  it  thoroughly  alive.  Of 
course,  in  our  study,  nothing  can  replace  the  Mother  Play  and 
the  Education  of  Man,  but  in  these  alone  we  have  much  to 
undersltand  and  make  truly  a  part  of  our  conscious  working 
ideals.  It  is  to  me  no  wonder  that  thoughtful  educationists  are 
often  amazed  to  hear  deep  principles  which  they  have  been  for 
years  endeavoring  to  understand,  and  see  the  bearing  of,  slip 
easily  from  the  lips  of  a  young  student  with  an  air  of  perfect 
comprehension.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  student  is  too 
young  and  inexperienced  to  realize  what  she  has  been  studying 
in  any  but  the  dimmest  way.  After  years  of  earnest  study  and 
varied  experience,  if  she  is  perfectly  honest  with  herself,  she  may 
say,  "  I  begin  to  understand."  Her  study  should  not  be  over 
when  she  leaves  the  training  school,  but  really  only  beginning. 
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S'he  should  look  upon  'her  work  in  the  training  school  as  only  a 
preliminary  basis  for  fu'ture  building,  not  as  a  completed  thing. 
The  training  school  cannot  complete  anything.  It  can  'acquaint 
the  student  with  principles,  show  how  they  may  be  applied  under 
various  conditions  and  give  some  opportunity  for  experience  in 
working  them  out.  It  can  warn  against  'harmful  tendencies.  It 
can  and  should  inspire  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  Yet  when  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  lay  emphai&is  upon  understanding  of 
principles  and  their  application  in  various  circumstances,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  hear  of  detail  of  work  seen  at  the  training  school 
being  repeated  year  after  year,  so  much  easier  is  it  to  repeat 
something  seen  done  which  when  removed  from  the  time  and 
circumstances  which  gave  it  its  value  may  be  useless  to  the 
children,  and  ceritainly  is  worse  than  useless  to  the  teacher  who 
by  following  tihc  line  of  least  resistance  is  destroying  her  own 
possibilities.  Although  these  teachers  may  be  capable  of  endless 
consecration  to  the  cause,  they  are  not  educators,  and  would  it 
be  quite  too  cruel  a  criticism  to  say  that  their  zeal  and  energy 
have  about  as  much  sound  result  as  that  of  a  dog  chasing  his  own 
tail? 

Yet,  can  we,  who  have  the  advantages  of  Froebel  societies,  of 
constant  contact  with  educational  enthusiasts  and  of  access  to 
educational  libraries,  and  yet  frequently  feel  the  need  of  more 
light — can  we  not  easily  see  how  difficult  it  must  be  for  the  Kin- 
dergartner,  isolated  from  all  others  interested  in  the  same  ideals, 
to  grow  broadly.  She  soon  feels  the  need  of  more  guidance  and 
support.  Her  abundanit  zeal  and  energy  are  no^t  being  used  in 
a  way  which  satisfies  herself.  You  will  say,  "  let  her  work 
away ;  if  she  is  the  right  sort  she  will  come  out  all  right."  Yes, 
we  know  insight  and  power  come  through  work,  but  for  the  one 
who  does  "well  we  might  have  many  with  the  necessary  help,  and 
this  is  one  great  need  for  a  Provincial  Kindergarten  Inspector 
of  wide  and  varied  experience,  full  of  inspiration  and  sympathy, 
with  broad  and  liberal  views  and  no  traditional  prejudices,  who 
could  guide  and  suggest  where  necessary  without  discouraging; 
one  who  could  carry  on,  as  it  were,  a  post-graduate  course  with 
the  Kindergartners  of  the  Province,  keeping  them  up  to  their 
highest  possibilities,  and  thus  ensuring  their  advance.  The 
responsibility  of  establishing  new  Kindergartens,  and  seeing 
them  well  on  their  way,  of  interviewing  sc'hool  boards,  of  inter- 
esting and  addressing  communities,  would  also  be  hers,  and,  in- 
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deed,  a  full  account  of  the  work  awaiting  her  would  be  sufficient 
to  daunt  the  bravest. 

May  I  venture  to  mention  two  points  which  have  been  much 
criticized  as  being  in  danger  in  the  Kindergarten.  These  are  our 
attitude  towards  play  and  the  dwarfing  of  im'agination.  There 
is  a  tendency  among  some  Kindergartners  to  work  as  though  the 
full  rounding  of  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  life  were  to  be 
completed  in  the  Kindergarten.  They  proceed  to  ignore,  or  at 
least  to  undervalue,  the  work  of  the  school  and  to  make  Kinder- 
garten life  so  strenuous  that  we  wonder  at  times  if  it  be  a  Kin- 
dergarten at  all.  Play  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  work  and 
knowledge  made  the  important  ends.  The  product  of  this  work 
and  science  method  may  be  that  child  who  is  said  to  have  had  his 
imagination  dwarfed  in  the  Kindergarten.  When  he  leaves  the 
Kindergarten  there  are  no  wonders  left,  all  are  coldly  explained 
fadts.  Work  and  science  surely  cannot  create  the  ideal  atmos- 
phere for  a  Kindergarten.  Let  us  remember  that  wonder  and 
reverence,  of  which  we  find  such  a  lack  to-day,  are  closely 
related.  Let  the  children  wonder  and,  yes,  leave  them  still  won- 
dering often,  and  let  us  foster  the  spirit  of  play  and  of  real 
S'pirited  play,  and  let  us  do  our  best  to  carry  the  play  idea  up 
through  the  school  rather  than  allow  it  to  be  sacrificed  in  the 
Kindergarten.  We  are  realizing  that  children,  particularly  girls, 
stop  game  playing  too  soon  and  there  is  much  effort  being  put 
forth  to  encourage  it  throughout  the  whole  school  period.  Kin- 
dergartners have  helped  in  this  in  many  places,  and  have  done 
good  work.  It  would  perhaps  surprise  some  to  find  in  how  many 
c'hildren  the  play  impulse  is  very  weak,  requiring  definite  foster- 
ing. Kindergartners  dealing  with  little  foreign  children  notice 
this  very  much,  and  our  own  Canadian  children  often  require 
much  drawing  out  before  they  play  with  real  spirit.  Among  the 
children  of  our  incoming  nationalities  play  may  be,  and  should 
be  allowed  to  be,  a  strong  power  in  the  assimilating  and  socializ- 
ing process.  They  understand  those  with  whom  they  play,  they 
unconsciously  learn  their  ideals  and  become  one  with  them,  for 
play  is  art  and  has  the  same  uniting  power  which  all  art  has,  and 
is  an  art  capable  of  being  undersitood  by  them,  and  in  no  better 
way  can  they  learn  that  which  they  must  learn  before  they  can 
become  good  citizens — the  true  spirit  of  democracy.  Let  us 
guard  and  guide  the  imagination  and  do  our  utmost  to  foster  the 
real  play  spirit,  and  in  regard  to  innovations  let  us  be  careful  that 
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t]ie  new  is  at  least  as  good  as  the  old.  If  we  come  to  realize  that 
some  material  or  method  we  are  using  is  not  true  to  sound  peda- 
gogic principle,  as  I  said  before,  drop  it,  by  all  means,  and  sub- 
stitute the  better,  but  let  us  dread  the  state  of  constant  change 
and  bewildering  variety  whi6h  indicates  rather  a  lack  of  sound 
principle,  and  resembles  the  drifting  of  a  rudderless  ship.  "  Test 
all  things  "  does  not  mean  adopt  and  use  all  things,  but  judge 
their  values  in  the  Hg'ht  of  sound  principle. 

Even  at  fhe  s-acrifice  of  the  brevity  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  paper,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  what 
this  Department  of  the  O.  E.  A.  could  do  to  make  itself  of  value 
to  the  Kindergartners  of  the  Province  and  to  the  Kindergarten 
cause.  We  should  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  no  diffi- 
culties sudh  as  great  differences  of  opinion  to  encounter  among 
ourselves,  and  that  there  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  prevent  w'hat- 
ever  move  we  make  from  including  the  whole  Province.  Let  us 
do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  a  narrow  localism  or  division  of 
any  kind  from  doing  its  deadening  work.  We  are  all  one,  and 
do  not  let  us  waste  time  and  energy  in  attempting  to  separate  our- 
selves into  sects.  We  need  it  all  for  'higher  purposes.  The 
most  satisfying  part  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Nineteen 
was  to  me  the  paragraph  which  read,  "  Having  frankly  expressed 
our  dissent  ...  we  desire  to  confess  our  faith  in  the  unity 
of  imipulse  whidh  beats  beneath  our  differences  of  thought.  .  .  . 
We  are  well  aware  that,  as' Kindergartners  do  their  own  think- 
ing, differences  of  opinion  must  arise,  and  we  welcome  dissent- 
ing points  of  view  as  witnesses  of  an  energetic  adtivity  of  thought. 
If,  however,  our  differences  are  not  frankly  discussed  we  shall 
fall  apart  into  sects  and  our  great  common  impulse,  the  impulse 
to  minister  to  the  needs  of  childhood  .  .  .  will  lose  itself  in  lesser 
aims."  This  free  and  frank  discussion,  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
see  the  other  point  of  view  as  clearly  as  our  own  and  to  find  the 
common  ground,  is  one  of  the  great  privileges  of  this  department, 
and  may  we  succeed  in  keeping  down  all  dividing  fences.  There 
is  a  very  wise  Eastern  proverb  which  reads,  "  He  w'ho  puts  up  a 
fence  shuts  out  more  than  he  shuts  in."  The  whole  truth  in  any 
sphere  is  not  yet  found.  So  long  as  we  are  striving  for  it  with 
open  minds  and  hearts  we  are  doing  all  we  can.  Only  let  us 
always  remember  that  fences  obstruct  the  view. 

This  Department  should  become  a  central  garner  w'here  our 
problems,  our  difficulties  and  our  successes  may  be  brought,  and 
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^ared,  and  to  which  the  good  seed  which  has  been  gathered  from 
this  year's  labor  in  our  local  Froebel  societies  may  be  brought, 
and  from  this  centre  disseminated  throughout  the  Province  to 
help  all. 

The  status  of  the  Kindergarten  in  relation  to  other  branches 
of  school  work  is  a  question  for  this  Department  to  assume  as  its 
responsibility,  and  if  the  petitions  over  w'hich  our  committees 
have  worked  so  hard  this  year  have  no  other  effect  than  to  create 
an  interest  in  this  question  they  will  have  served  a  good  purpose. 

Such  questions  as  helping  the  extension  of  Kindergartens  by 
having  I^ormal-trained  Kindergartners  rank  as  do  the  E^ormal- 
trained  grade  teachers  in  the  matter  of  grants  to  school  boards 
and  other  equally  helpful  matters  can  only  be  advocated  success- 
fully through  such  a  medium  as  this  Department.  These  and 
other  questi-ons  will  come  up  for  discussion  during  our  business 
sessions,  as  will  also  a  suggestion  from  our  secretary  that  we 
make  a  beginning  towards  the  publication  of  a  Canadian  Kinder- 
garten magazine  as  an  outlet  for  and  means  of  interchange  of  our 
ideas  and  inspirations  as  well  as  a  means  of  communication  be- 
tween all  parts  of  Canada  where  Kindergar'ten  work  is  being 
carried  on. 

There  is  a  large  field  for  service  in  this  Department  for  those 
w*ho  will  help.  As  the  O.  E.  A.  is  recognized  asi  the  influential 
body  in  general  educational  affairs  in  the  Province,  so  we  caii 
make  this  Department  in  questions  pert^aining  particularly  to 
Kindergarten  affairs.  It  will  require  much  steady,  systematic 
and  thou^tf ul  work,  but  with  a  united  and  hopeful  spirit  we 
may  expect  to  do  much  for  our  cause  which  we  beilieve  by  intui- 
tion, by  experience,  in  the  light  of  science  and  of  philosophy  to 
be  worthy  of  our  best  efforts. 
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SEQUENCE  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN,  ILLUSTRATED 
IN  THE  GIFTS. 

Miss  M.  Adair,  Philadelphia  Normal  School. 
Charts. 

"  Ohild'hood  does  not  pass  away,  it  passes  on.  A  thing  can 
become  by  development  only  what  it  is  already  in  germ." 

"  The  mind  is  the  source  of  its  own  reaction  upon  its  world." 

"  Education  is  the  process  whereby  a  man  learns  to  find  him- 
self and  make  sure  of  himself." 

"  Education  is  the  superior  adjustment  of  a  physically  and 
mentally  developed  conscious  human  being  to  his  intellectual, 
emotional  and  volitional  environment." 

"  Education  means  the  gradual  adjustment  of  the  child  to  the 
spiritual  possessions  of  the  race." 

"  Preparation  for  life  is  participation  in  life." 

"  The  use  of  method  in  teaching  is  seeing  that  the  subject 
matter  taught  is  realized  in  the  experience  of  the  pupil." 

"  In  being  taught  the  child  is  passive. 

In  being  educative  the  child  is  active." 

"  Every  impression  made  upon  pupils  by  teachers  should  be 
followed  by  expression  in  some  fashion  from  the  pupils.  In 
this  way  ideas  are  inwrought  into  the  nervous  system  and  are  not 
merely  content  of  consciousness." 

Play  Education. 

Froebel  and  the  Kindergartners  are  the  true  educational 
interpreters  of  Play  as  one  of  the  child's  highest  modes  of  self- 
expression. 

In  the  Kindergarten  play  is  converted  into  systematic  teach- 
ing, suggesting  as  it  does  aims  of  action  and  objects  of  study. 

In  Kindergarten  play,  the  community  sense  is  developed—- 
children  of  the  same  age  playing  and  working  together  develop 
the  social  nature  in  a  way  impossible  in  the  home. 

Socializing  the  Child. 

The  ehild  must  see  in  his  daily  occupation  something  of 
eternal  and  human  significance. 
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As  the  century  closes  the  soundest  educational  philosophy  the 
world  over  teaches  that  the  individual  alone  is  nothing  but  that 
the  individual  as  a  member  of  society  and  the  race  is  everything. 

Man  is  not  himself  alone  but  his  life  is  in  relation  to  his  fel- 
lows. Man  is  not  a  social  deposit  merely,  but  his  life  has  its 
self-conscious  centre  in  himself.  The  bringing  of  the  individual 
into  unifying  relations  with  society  is  the  function  which  edu- 
cation has  to  perform.  The  child  becomes  conscious  that  man  is 
and  acts  as  a  part  of  a  social  w'hole.  The  individual  is  a  whole 
and  he  is  also  a  part  of  a  larger  whole. 

Second  Gift. 

In  the  same  general  class  as  first  gift,  in  that  it  reveals  its 
characteristics  through  and  by  means  of  activity. 

In  second  gift,  child  becomes  more  important — finds  himself 
more  directly  a  cause. 

General  mental  activity  of  relating  or  revelation  not  alone  of 
things  but  of  cause  and  effect,  making  true  transition  between  the 
first  and  third  gifts. 

Views  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froehel  again  Compared. 

In  second  gift  stage  the  action  produces  a  change  in  the  object, 
a  necessary  step  to  belief  in  oneself  as  a  cause.  Review 
"  Weather  Vane  "  in  "  Mother  Play." 

Playthings  related  to  second  gift  are  spinning  tops,  hoops, 
twirling  tops,  bubbles,  jumping-jacks,  shuttltecock,  pillowdex, 
nested  playthings,  etc. 

Why  three  forms  in  second  gift  (refer  to  Chart  IV.)  ?  Ex- 
plain this  point  by  general  notions  on  colour,  size,  number,  etc. 

Use  of  second  gift  method,  a  hint  of  true  scientific  method  for 
scientific  knowledge. 

Play  Exercises  with  Second  Gift. 

First  Series. — Very  little  child — action  plays,  not  rotary, 
merely  to  discover  possibilities  and  differences — rolling,  sliding, 
etc. 

Second  Series. — Hiding  plays  intensifying  idea  of  different 
objects  by  discovery. 
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Third  Series. — Analogies. — (1)  Movement  assisting  the  idea 
of  form  through  differences — three  bears,  three  pigs,  runaway 
donkey,  squirrel  play.  (2)  Idea  of  form — assisted  by  form — 
baking  play,  play  of  loading  fruit,  barrels,  boxes. 

Fourth  Series. — Simple  relating  plays — preparatory  to  rotat- 
ing plays  (making  waggon,  rolling  pin,  potato  masher). 

Fifth  Series. — Rotating  Plays — (1)  Using  little  rods;  rolling 
back  and  forth  in  box  and  experimenting  freely.  (2)  Two 
children  holding  rod  ;at  each  end;  form  suspended  and  set  in 
motion.  (3)  Strings  attached  to  frame  of  box;  forms  suspended 
and  set  in  motion.  (4)  Strings  attached  to  forms;  twisting  of 
string  by  fingers.  (5)  Water  bubbles,  etc.,  tin  bubbles,  glass 
bubbles,  etc.  (transformation).  (6)  Forms  made  in  clay  and 
transformed.     (7)   Plays  with  nested  playthings. 

CHAET  I. 
Kindergarten  Gifts. 

1st  Point — Gifts  and  Occupations — Two  aspects  of  one  funda- 
mental activity. 

Meaning  of  Gift — "  I  give  unto  men  themselves."  What  is  the 
self  ?  See  introduction  to  "  Mottoes  and  Commentaries,"  pages 
19-21. 

2nd  Point — "  Man  is  a  self-environed  being." 

The  child  is  constitutionally  active,  so  he  environs  himself  with 
balls,  hoops,  kites,  tops,  skates,  jack-straws,  bubbles,  nine-pins, 
express  waggons,  etc. 

Kindergarten  types,  1st  and  2nd  Gifts. 

The  child  impulses  envolve  feeling  rather  than  thought  and  luill, 
so  dolls,  tin  soldiers,  toy  animals,  jumping-jacks,  all  forms  of 
puppet  play;  type:  doll. 

The  child  responds  readily  to  sensation  and  seiise  impressions, 
therefore  blackboards,  chalks,  crayons,  clay,  sand,  beads,  color, 
paper,  pencils,  rattle,  drum,  whistle,  horn,  toy  piano,  etc. 

Kindergarten  picture-making  Gifts  and  numerous  occupations, 
singing,  games,  etc. 

The  child's  inherent  sense  of  order  demands  material  for  organ- 
ization, therefore  building  blocks,  piece  puzzles,  house-keeping 
appliances,  tools,  etc. 

Kindergarten  type,  building  blocks. 
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An  inherent  sense  of  power  demands  weapons — whip,  gun,  pea- 
shooter- 
Kindergarten  type,  aiming  games. 

3rd  Poini — "  Education  is  the  superior  adjustment  of  a  human 
being  to  his  environment." 

Order  is  the  most  conscious  form  of  adjustment.  Therefore, 
sequence  in  the  Kindergarten. 

Sequence  as  employed  in  the  Kindergarten  is  intended  to  assist 
the  child  mind  in  its  search  for  and  grasp  of  the  whole  (illustra- 
tion 3rd,  Mother  Play). 

Explain  views  of  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi. 

Herhart  in  regard  to  concept: 

"  The  impression  is  alien,  is  felt  as  unsatisfactory,  as  inade- 
quate— until  the  child  turns  it  over  into  terms  of  his  own  activity 
he  really  acts  an  idea  out  before  he  takes  it  in."  (Estrangement 
and  return). 

CHART  II. 

Comparative  Table  of  Successive  Stages  of  Development 
Suggested  in  the  Gifts. 


Early  Gifts. 
Present. 


Time.  Later  Gifts. 

Time.  Past,  Present,  Future. 


Action. 


Physical,  Muscular. 
Action  for  its  own  sake. 
Action  for  large  objects. 
Action  upon  one  thing. 


Intellectual. 
Action  for  results. 
Action  upon  small  elements. 
Action  through  many  elements. 


Externally  attractive. 

Plaything. 

Much  sense  activity. 

Percepts. 


Sense  Appeal. 

Attraction  in  Product. 

Apperceptive  effort. 
Concepts. 


Largely  imaginative. 
16  0.  E.  a. 


Creative  Activity. 

Increasingly  productive,  actual 
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Representation. 

Mere  analogical  resemblance.        Constructive  copy   of   ideas  ia 

•    solid  and  in  picture. 

Organization. 

Whole.  Whole  and  part. 

Number,  atoms,  one  and  many.      Parts  and  whole. 

Group — true  number. 

Language. 


Naming — nouns. 
Action — verbs. 
Analogy — ^likeness. 


Descriptive  language. 
Complete  thought. 
Ideas  of  cause  and  effect. 
Activity  of  distinction  leading 
to  definition. 


Play. 


Active. 

Physical. 

Muscular. 


More  conscious. 
More  creative. 
More  imitative. 
More  intsr-action. 


Resources  and  Inter-actions. 


Physical — emotional. 
Sensational  impulse. 


More  intellectual. 
More  truly  imaginative. 
Approximating  tovs^ard  rational 
processes. 


CHART  III. 


Grouping  of  Gifts. — 1st  and  2nd. 

Grouping  of  Gifts. — 3rd,  4th,  5th  and  6th. 

(Gifts  drawn  on  Chart  III).— 7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th. 
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CHAET  IV. 
Ball  Exercises. 

Ball  as  thing,  object. — Intermediary  between  the  child  and 
his  environment.  Knowledge  of  one  thing  introduces  him  to  the 
properties  and  qualities  of  all  things — form,  color,  size,  number, 
etc. 

Ball  as  movement  acquaints  a  child  with  all  action  in  his  en- 
vironment, also  his  own  power  in  action  and  control  of  things  in 
action.  First  Gift  viewed  from  these  standpoints  suggests  a  bal- 
anced activity  of  mind  and  body. 

Mental  activity  in  First  Gift  stage  is  chiefly  exercised  in  dis- 
covery of  cognition  and  recognition  rather  than  association  and 
organization:  First  Gift,  recognition;  Second  Gift,  association; 
Third  Gift,  organization. 

Repetition  of  the  word  "  ball "  occurs  continually,  the  one 
thing  abiding  through  many  changing  aspects  of  appearances. 
Movement  in  this  way  the  mind  begins  to  grasp  the  idea  of  type 
apperceptive  centre  for  a  true  relating  of  future  experiences. 

Exercises  with  the  First  Gift  are  developed  from  the  follow- 
ing general  basis : 

Ball  as  Thing,  Object — Undifferentiated. 

Ball  as  Thing  used  in  action — Movement  Plays. 

Ball  as  Thing  used  in  representative  symbolic  plays. 

Ball  as  Thing  having  characteristic  properties  and- qualities  of 
its  own  or  related  to  it  in  action.  Differentiation — Plays  em- 
phasizing knowledge  in  form  of  distinction. 

The  following  exercises  are  suggestive  only  in  Idea,  not  in 
>rder  of  presentation,  as  programme  exercises. 

The  programme  implies  a  whole  of  which  these  are  mel-ely 
'adiating  elements. 

CHART  V. 

Series  of  hiding  plays  to  exercise  the  faculty  of  recognition. 
Ball  with  string — several  balls  used. 

"  Hide  the  ball,  hide  the  ball  so  safely. 
Just  as  safely  as  safely  can  be; 

Hide  the  ball,  hide  the  ball  so  safely,  "^ 

Then  hang  it  up  to  see."  "^ 
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"  Rock  the  ball,  rock  the  ball  so  gently, 
Just  as  gently  as  gently  can  be. 
Rock  the  ball,  rock  the  ball  so  gently, 
Then  hang  it  up  to  see." 

Ball  without  string. 

"  Hide  your  eyes,  hide  your  eyes,  do  not  look  at  all ; 
Open  your  eyes,  open  your  eyes,  find  the  little  ball." 

.     1st.  Hide  ball  in  sight — One  child  hide  and  then  discover. 

2nd.  Hide  ball  out  of  sig*ht — One  child  hide  and  then  discover. 

3rd.  Hide  ball  out  of  sight — ^Child  to  discover  by  looking  for 
some  distinguishing  characteristic — Color,  size,  material,  etc. 

4th.  Hide  ball  out  of  sight — After  discovery,  child  tells  char- 
acteristics. 

5th.  Hide  several  balls — Several  children  seek  and  find,  each 
telling  characteristics. 

6th.  Hide  several  different  balls — Tell  children  specifically 
what  to  look  for. 

Yth.  Passing  and  hiding  games  from  the  basis  of  "  Little  ball, 
pass  along"  (Walker  &  Jenks,  p.  96).  First  pass  in  sight,  then 
conceal  as  children  develop  power.  Children  imitate  every  new 
step  in  plays,  which  develop  in  series. 

CHART  VI. 

Ball  exercises — Analogical  basis. 

Early  form  of  comparison — Idea  of  type  strengthened  by 
association. 

Symbolic  plays  from  the  basis  of  movement  for  very  young 
children. 

"  See  the  little  kitty  coming,  coming  by ; 
See  the  little  kitty  running  out  so  sly." 

"  Bow !  wow !  wow !  Whose  dog  art  thou  ? 
Little  Tommy  Tucker's  dog ;  Bow !  wow !  wow !" 

"  Fly,  little  birdie,  fly  away ; 
Fly,  little  birdie,  fly  all  day; 
Then  fly  home  to  your  nest  so  sweet, 
Dear  little  bird,  singing  sweet,  sweet,  sweet." 
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"  Up,  up  in  tihe  sky  the  little  birds  fly,"  etc. 
Bucket,  cartwheel,  windmill,  water  wheel,  etc. 
Color  basis  for  analogy. 

"  Cherried  ripe !"  etc.  s 

General  exercise. 

Little  red  robins,  chirp  and  sing.  I 

Little  red  robins,  come  play  in  the  ring.  '  '■ 

Yellow,  yellow  dandelions,  growing  in  the  spring; 
Yellow,  yellow  dandelions,  come  play  in  the  ring. 
Juicy  orange,  you  beautiful  thing; 
Juicy  orange,  too,  can  play  in  the  ring. 
Little  green  frogs  and  grasshoppers  green, 
Blue  bird,  too,  chirp  and  sing. 
Purple  plums  on  the  branches,  swing. 
Purple  plums,  come  play  in  the  ring. 
"  The  purpose  of  education  is  improvement  in  action.*'    Edu- 
cation should  seek  to  develop  a  mental  plasticity,  a  capacity  for 
understanding  and  getting  control  of  new  situations. 

CHART  VIL 

Ball  exercises — Movement  plays. 

Progression  indicated,  from  more  or  less  indefinite  movement 
exercise  to  definite  aiming,  tossing,  bouncing,  throwing,  and 
rolling  plays. 

"  The  ball  will  visit  Mary  and  say.  How  do  you  do  ?" 
Round  the  ring  it  goes,  so  happy  and  so  free; 
Round  the  ring  it  goes,  and  then  comes  back  to  me. 
(Ball  runs  around,  child  runs  around; 
Ball  runs  inside  the  ring,  child  runs  outside,  etc.) 
Now,  little  playmates,  the  race  has  begun ; 
Run,  little  playmates,  run,  run,  run. 
(Used  for  racing  plays  of  many  kinds). 
Aiming  Plays. 

"  Go  over,  come  back  here  "  (W.  &  J.,  page  92). 
(Played  in  many  different  ways). 

"Roll  the  ball  softly  "—(Hubbard,  p.  121). 
Where  objective  point  becomes  more  definite. 
Song,  "One,  two,  three,  roll"  (Hubbard,  p.  120). 
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Rolling  to  corner. 

Rolling  to  centre. 

Rolling  to  sides  opposite. 

Rolling  through  lines  of  boxes. 

Rolling  under  row  of  chairs. 

Series  of  Aiming  Plays — Rolling  with  2nd  gift;  boxes  used  to 
define  space  or  spaces. 

Balls  as  Objective  Point. 
"  Six  little  balls  in  a  row  I  see,  Bright  and  soft  as  balls  can  be ; 
If  your  aim  is  sure  and  true,  Then  we  all  can  clap  for  you." 

CHART  VIII. 

Dropping  the  ball  song — 1,  2,  3,  drop  (Hubbard,  p.  120). 
Throwing  the  ball— 1,  2,  3,  throw  (Hubbard,  p.  120). 
Throwing  into  a  receptacle,  throwing  over  a  barrier,  through 
a  hoop,  etc. 

Tossing  the  ball — 1,  2,  3,  toss. 

Series  of  successively  difficult  tossing  games  leading  up  to 

"  My  ball,  I  want  to  toss  you  "  (W.  &  J.,  p.  98). 
"  Now  very  gently  toss  the  ball,  now  very  gently  toss  the  ball." 
Skipping  toss  ball,  use  large  ball — Music  without  words. 

CHART  IX. 

Idea  of  Ball,  intensified  by  color,    size,    movement,    material, 
number,  etc. 

No  analogy  used  in  symbolic  way. 
Ball  with  string — Color. 

"  Now  watch  your  little  ball  and  listen  while  I  call, 
Little  red  ball,  up,  up,  up,"  etc.     (Hubbard,  p.  112.) 
(Used  also  with  balls  of  different  materials). 
■     "  Over  and  back"  (W.  &  J.,  p.  102). 

Six  little  balls  in  a  ring  I  see  (ring  made  of  colors), 
Red  says,  "  Little  ball  stay  with  me,"  etc. 
.     Stories  in  color  arranged  and  read  by  children. 
j|     Guessing  games  where  ball  or  color  is  taken  away  or  added. 
^        "  My  ball  is  red  like  an  apple  or  a  red,  red,  rose; 
I  ""        My  ball  is  yellow,  like  daffodils  and  dandelion  gay; 
'j  My  ball  is  blue,  like  the  flag  and  the  sky  so  blue. 

j  Now  tell  the  little  story  once  again  all  through." 
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"  My  ball  is  orange,  like  the  juicy  fruit  that  everybody  knows; 
My  ball  is  green,  like  the  leaves  and  the  grasses  by  the  way ; 
My  ball  is  violet,  like  ihe  lilac  and  the  purple  pansy,  too ; 
Red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet  are   the   pretty   colors 

true." 
More  or  less  conscious  comparison. 

Idea  of  ball,  intensified  by  color,  size,  movement,  material, 
number,  etc. 

ITo  analogy  used  in  symbolic  way. 

Following  guessing  games  where  ball  or  color  is  taken  away  or 
added  have  free  comparison  in  color. 
What  is  my  ball  like  in  color  ? 
Ball  with  string — 
"  The  little  ball  is  in  my  hand  so  still,  so  still,  so  still, 

N^ow  it  hangs  upon  a  string  and  swings  with  right  good  will ; 
Up  and  down,  up  and  down,  see  little  balls  go  up  and  down ; 
To  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  see  little  balls  go  to  and  fro ; 
Left  and  right,  left  and  right,  see  little  balls  go  left  and  right ; 
Round  and  round,  round  and  round,  see  little  balls  go  round 
and  round." 
(Guessing  game,  "  How  does  my  little  ball  go?") 
Number. — First  Gift  stands  for  unit    in    number,    but    some 
counting  and  grouping  may  be  allowed,  as  in  story  reading  plays, 
viz.,  one  blue  ball,  two  yellow  balls,   or  reading  by  material  or 
size. 

To  intensify  the  idea  of  hall  which  is  emerging  in  the  child'* 
mind,  some  opportunity  for  classification  and  grouping  may  be 
given  in  a  series  of  general  exercises,  viz. : 

Grouping  and  abstracting  idea  of  ball — Many  colors. 
Grouping  and  abstracting  idea  of  ball — Many  sizes. 
Grouping  and  abstracting  idea  of  ball. — Many  materials. 
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THE  PROBLEM  METHOD  IN  THE  TRAINING  OF 
TEACHERS. 

S.  B.  Sinclair^  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  School  for  Teachers^ 

MJACDONALD  CoLLEGE. 

I  am  asked  to-day  to  discuss  the  question:  To  what  extent  can 
the  problem  method,  so  called,  be  wisely  applied  in  the  training 
of  teachers?  Is  there  a  tendency  in  training-schools  unduly  to 
lecture,  to  tell,  to  assign  lessons  for  reading  and  memorization 
from  text  books,  and  to  emphasize  examinations,  rather  than  to 
train  students  to  investigate,  to  question,  to  discover,  to  bhink  for 
themselves  ? 

My  problem  is  not  a  new  one,  but  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
educators  wherever  civilization  has  moved  forward.  Over  400 
years  before  Christ,  Socrates  adopted  this  method.  Schwegler 
tells  us  "  his  manner  of  instruction  was  quite  free  and  easy,  con- 
versational, popular,  taking  its  occasions  from  what  was  nearest 
and  plainest,  borrowing  examples  and  illustrations  from  every- 
day life.  It  is  thus  we  find  him  on  the  market-place,  in  the 
gymnasium  and  work-shops  occupied  early  and  late  in  discours- 
ing on  life  and  the  purpose  of  life  with  youths,  with  younger  men, 
with  older  men,  in  convincing  them  of  their  own  ignorance,  and 
in  rousing  within  them  the  slumbering  seeds  of  knowledge."  We 
find  another  phase  of  the  method  illustrated  in  the  dialogues  of 
Plato.  The  great  Teacher  of  Galilee  also  adopted  this  method 
very  largely  in  His  work.  We  find  the  parable,  the  conversation, 
the  question  and  answer  on  almost  every  page  of  the  History  of 
His  life. 

My  thesis,  briefly  stated,  is  this:  In  a  teachers'  training  school 
the  student  should  do  a  large  amount  of  individual  work  in  which 
actual  life  problems  are  presented,  which  he  endeavors  to  solve 
with  the  minimum  of  outside  assistance.  There  should  be 
some  teaching  in  which  the  student  is  alone  with  a  class  under 
^  actual  school-room  conditions  and  not  under  supervision  or  criti- 
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cism.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  Ontario  County 
Model  School  was  that  the  student  who  took  the  course  taught  a 
year  or  two  and  then  came  to  the  Normal  School,  ^nd  knew  what 
the  real  difficulties  were,  and  was  anxious  to  investigate  them. 

The  s'tudy  of  the  History  of  Education  should  begin  with  an 
investigation  of  present  school  conditions  in  the  home  locality,  a 
comparison  of  these  with  other  countries,  and  finally  a  study  of 
the  ways  in  which  in  the  history  of  civilization  these  results  have 
been  brought  about. 

In  the  stu'dy  of  the  science  of  education  the  student  should  be 
led  to  find  his  problems  and  their  solu^tion  in  the  experiences  of 
his  own  infancy,  childhood  and  youth,  and  in  the  thoughtful  study 
of  his  present  surroundings.  Thus  at  every  stage  a  self-discovered, 
and  therefore  thoroug'hly  understood,  educational  theory  emerges 
from  the  investigation  of  practical  concrete  situations,  and  is 
verified  in  application  to  succeeding  practical  conditions. 

Such  a  method  possesses  many  advantages.  The  teacher,  in 
training,  finds  there  are  genuine  educational  problems  to  be  solved, 
and  forms  a  habit  of  looking  for  them  and  selecting  the  important 
ones.  Half  an  hour  in  charge  of  a  class  of  obstreperous  boys  will 
do  more  to  impress  the  young  teacher  with  the  importance  of  good 
order  than  any  amount  of  text  book  exhortation.  During  the  first 
week  of  my  teaching  experience  I  solved  ten  times  as  many  prac- 
tical problems  in  school  organization  and  management  as  I  did 
during  the  entire  year  that  I  attended  E'ormal  School,  and  the 
question  arose  very  often  in  my  mind  why  were  such  problems 
never  presented  in  the  N^ormal  School.  The  spirit  of  enquiry  is 
natural  to  every  child.  It  is  sometimes  disturbing,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  lady  of  somewhat  mature  years  who  on  the  first  day  of 
school,  having  asked  a  boy  his  age,  receiived  the  reply,  "  I  am  five 
years  old,  how  old  are  you  ?"  While  the  desire  to  ask  ques- 
tions may  require  some  guidance  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  it  is  the  key  to  all  discovery,  and  a  preliminary  to  the  mak- 
ing of  knowledge,  which  is  the  highest  prerogative  of  man.  Plato 
in  his  Theatsetus  tells  us  that  the  feeling  of  wonder  is  the 
genuine  mark  of  a  philosopher.  Professor  Dewey  in  an  article  in 
"  Science  "  of  January  last  points  out  that  "  science  has  been 
tanght  too  much  as  an  accumulation  of  ready  made  material  with 
which  students  are  to  be  made  familiar,  and  not  enough  as  a 
method  of  thinking,  an  attitude  of  mind  after  the  pattern  of 
w*hich  mental  habits  are  to  be  transformed."     If  Professor  Dewey 
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is  right  in  his  contention  that  even  the  science  laboratory  has  a 
tendency  to  degenerate  from  its  ideal  of  knowledge  making  and 
become  simply  a  mill  fitted  out  with  information  hoppers,  what 
must  be  the  danger  in  other  subjects  ?  It  is  exceedingly  easy  for 
a  class  to  form  a  habit  of  silent  and  passive  receptivity  in  which 
the  students  ask  no  questions,  and  where  the  word  examination 
looms  large  in  the  foreground  of  consciousness. - 

In  the  next  place  the  problem  method  trains  the  student  to  a 
habit  of  grappling  with  difficulties  and  overcoming  them.  In 
the  ultimate  analysis  all  teachers,  under  all  conditions,  have 
two  great  duties  to  perform:  First,  to  put  the  proper  material 
before  the  learner — that  is,  to  place  him  in  sutfh  a  situation  as 
will  be  best  for  him  and  mean  most  for  him.  Second,  to  get  the 
learner's  mind  to  work  on  this  material  in  such  a  way  as  best  to 
reconstruct  and  assimilate  it  and  adapt  it  to  his  present  and  future 
necessities.  This  tension  between  the  old  and  the  new  is  the  very 
essence  of  all  forward  movement.  For  highest  achievement  it 
must  involve  genuine  self-activity,  and  must  be  conducted  along 
the  best  lines.  The  subject  matter  of  any  course  cannot  be  con- 
structed without  taking  into  account  the  reaction  of  the  mind 
upon  it.  • 

The  material  selected  must  present  difficulties.  A  Cabinet 
Minister  of  the  Dominion  Government,  a  gentleman  of  high 
scholarship  and  culture,  recently  said  to  me,  "  the  worst  thing 
about  the  Canadian  system  of  education  is  that  it  does  not  train 
pupils  to  endure  drudgery.  The  graduate  of  our  school  does  not 
want  to  undertake  any  work  th^t  is  unpleasant ;  if  the  work  is 
difficult,  even  though  it  be  pleasant,  he  does  not  persevere  at  it. 
He  is  too  easily  suited  with  a  product  that  is  not  the  best  that  he 
can  produce."  iNow  I  am  inclined  to  differ  from  the  statement  that 
one  of  the  aims  of  the  school  should  be  to  train  the  child  "  to 
endure  drudgery."  Everyone  in  this  world  is  naturally  adapted  for 
some  kind  of  work  in  which  he  can  be  of  service  to  society,  and  if 
this  work  be  undertaken  in  the  right  spirit  it  will  have  a  meaning 
for  him  which  will  lift  it  above  any  feeling  of  drudgery.  Moreover, 
speaking  generally,  it  is  our  duty  if  v^e  find  ourselves  under  con- 
ditions' naturally  uncongenial  to  us  not  to  endure  the  drudgery, 
but  to  change  the  conditions.  On  the  other  hand  I  agree  very 
heartily  with  the  statement  that  the  main  purpose  of  education  is 
to  train  the  learner  to  overcome  obstacles.  The  central  character- 
istic feature  of  the  Scottish  system  of  education,  which  has  made 
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it  SO  prominent  among  the  educational  systems  of  the  world,  is 
that  it  has  insisted  upon  steady,  persevering,  unaided  individual 
effort.  The  boy  -wtho  brings  his  problem  to  the  teacher's  desk 
after  a  few  minutes  trial  in  the  hope  that  the  teacher  will  solve  it 
for  him  is  sent  back  to  try  it  over  and  over  again.  Often  this 
dogged  determination  to  overcome  without  assistance  becomes  such 
a  habit  that  the  boy  takes  weeks  to  solve  a  problem. 

In  my  opinion  a  little  of  this  kind  of  "  stick-to-itiveness  "  might 
well  be  adopted  in  place  of  the  explanatory  and  eloquent  torrent  of 
words  with  which  the  learner  is  sometimes  deluged  without  leaving 
him  time  even  to  find  out  that  there  is  a  problem,  not  to  talk  of 
attempting  to  solve  it.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  highly 
wrought  solicitation  with  which  the  teacher  in  the  professional 
training  school  sometimes  counts  the  passing  hours  in  conscientious 
dread  that  he  will  be  unable  before  the  examination  time  to  dic- 
tate to  his  class  all  the  valuable  information  which  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  in  regard  to  the  art  of  teaching  school,  and  the 
zealous  care  with  which  he  selects  for  his  pupils  those  joints  from 
the  pedagogical  carcass  which  in  his  opinion  are  most  likely  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  palates  of  the  examiners. 

The  way  to  learn  to  think  is  to  think.  Dr.  Temple  in  examin- 
ing candidates  for  appointment  to  the  principalship  of  a  promin- 
ent English  Public  School  asked  but  one  question.  What  do  you 
kpow  about  Latin  prose  and  how  would  you  teach  it  ?  It  may  not 
have  been  the  wisest  method  of  procedure,  but  it  was  a  better 
question  than  this :  What  do  you  know  about  interlinear  transla- 
tions and  how  can  you  best  use  them  for  examination  purposes  ? 

One  is  sometimes  reminded  of  Dickens'  "  Mr.  McChoakum- 
child,"  who  knew  "  all  about  the  water  sheds  of  all  the  world 
(vVhatever  they  are)  and  all  tihe  history  of  all  the  peoples,  and  all 
the  names  of  all  the  rivers  and  mountains,  and  the  productions, 
manners  and  customs  of  all  the  countries,  and  all  their  boundaries 
and  their  bearings  on  the  32  points  of  the  compass."  Dickens' 
comment  is  also  suggestive,  "  Ah,  rather  overdone,  Mr.  McChoak- 
mnchild.  If  he  had  only  learned  a  little  less,  how  infinitely  better 
he  mig'ht  have  taught  much  more." 

"  Say,  good  Mr.  McChoakumchild.  When  from  thy  boiling 
fitore  thou  shalt  fill  each  jar  brimful  by  and  by,  dost  thou  think 
thou  wilt  always  kill  the  robber  of  Fancy  lurking  within  or  some- 
times only  maim  him  and  distort  him  ?" 

In  the  next  place,  this  method  trains  the  student  to  use  his  past 
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experience  in  the  best  way.  The  Herbartians  have  done  much  for 
education.  Their  watchword  has  been  apperception  which,  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  man  of  the  street,  simply  means  that  in  educa- 
tion we  should  use  the  results  of  past  experience  in  the  gaining  of 
new  knowledge,  insight,  skill,  power.  The  principle  is  funda- 
mentally sound,  for  in  the  study  of  the  genesis  of  knowledge  there 
is  no  fact  more  obvious  than  this,  that  at  every  step  the  new  pre- 
sentation is  naturally  interpreted  by  past  experience,  and  we 
cannot  avoid  doing  this  if  we  attend  at  all.  The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, is  to  have  the  interpretation  made  by  the  right  kind  of  past 
experience.  A  student  who  studies  decimals  for  weeks,  or  per- 
haps months,  and  afterward  when  he  wishes  to  find  the  interest 
on  $627  for  one  year  at  6  per  cent,  multiplies  $627  by  the  frac- 
tion three  fiftieths,  applies  past  knowledge,  it  is  true,  but  in  the 
wrong  way,  and  shows  that  he  has  never  learned  what  the  decimal 
really  means  and  what  service  it  can  render. 

A  student  in  agriculture  may  be  an  expert  in  soil  analysis  and 
yet  be  quite  helpless  before  a  problem  which  gives  him  the  con- 
stituents of  a  given  soil  and  asks  him  to  tell  what  this  soil  is 
good  for.  * 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  much  of  the  learning  of  the  schools  that 
the  student  never  dreams  that  he  is  going  to  apply  it  to  anything. 
It  does  not  lead  anywhere,  and  is  therefore  devoid  of  significance 
or  interest  to  him. 

Lastly,  this  is  the  only  method  by  which  the  student  is  likely  to 
find  himself.  Several  years  ago  I  visited  an  Indian  school,  situated 
in  a  small  clearing  far  from  any  house.  In  a  reading  class  was 
an  Indian  boy  of  about  14  years,  who  on  being  asked  to  read, 
mumbled  his  words  in  a  monotonous  whisper  which  could  not  be 
heard  six  leet  away.  The  teacher  said  he  always  read  that  way, 
and  that  she  had  completely  failed  in  her  efforts  to  induce  him  to 
read  loudly  enough  to  be  heard.  After  several  ineffectual 
attempts  I  asked  him  if  he  would  go  out  of  the  schoolroom  to  the 
other  side  of  the  road  in  front  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  try  to 
make  us  hear  him.  This  innovation  was  of  course  a  source  of 
considerable  merriment,  but  he  walked  to  the  place  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  teacher  and  myself  read  so  loudly  that  we 
had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  hearing  him  although  he  was  at 
least  one  hundred  feet  distant.  He  had  been  accustomed  to 
speak  loudly  in  outdoor  work  and  play,  but  the  artificial  condi- 
tions of  the  schoolroom  produced  temporary  paralysis. 
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Similarly,  the  young  teacher  who,  as  a  child,  played  school  with 
vigor  and  delight  often  stands  miserable  and  helpless  before  her 
class  in  the  practice  school  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  fellow 
students  and  critic  teachers. 

At  Macdonald  College  we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  every 
student  during  the  course  four  full  days  of  teaching  as  an  assistant 
in  a  schoolroom  with  the  regular  class  teacher,  but  with  no  critic 
teacher  or  fellow  student  present. 

The  student  teaches  several  prepared  lessons,  gives  individual 
attention  to  backward  children,  and  as  far  as  possible  fills  the 
place  of  a  genuine  assistant.  The  class  teacher  gives  suggestions, 
but  no  marks  are  assigned  for  the  work  done. 

The  students  say  that  they  receive  more  lasting  benefit  from  this 
work  than  they  do  from  the  teaching  done  under  the  necessarily 
artificial  conditions  of  close  observation,  criticism  and  marking. 
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CHAIRMAN'S  ADDRESS. 
T.  W.  Standing,  B.A.,  Bkantfoed. 

It  has  not  been  customary  to  announce  a  definite  topic  for  the 
Chairman's  address,  possibly  in  order  that  he  may  be  free  to 
touch  broadly  upon  various  phases  of  the  educational  situation. 
While  I  may  take  some  advantage  of  this  liberty  I  shall  at  the 
same  time  endeavor  to  avoid  tresipassing  unduly  on  the  domain 
of  the  other  papers  on  the  programme  and  shall,  therefore,  con- 
fine myself  mainly  to  one  line  of  thought. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  word  at  the  beginning — and  perhaps 
it  is  the  keynote  of  most  of  what  I  have  to  say — in  favor  of  a 
better  esprit  de  corps  among  the  educational  workers  of  this  Pro- 
vince. We  have  been  in  the  past  too  much  concerned  about  this 
or  that  member  of  the  educational  body — ^the  Inspectors',  the 
High  School  Teachers',  the  Classical  or  Mathematical  or  other 
Section.  It  is  time  we  should  see  to  it  that  the  educational  body 
possesses  a  soul,  actuating  and  governing  every  member  of  it  in 
due  subordination  to  one  general  purpose. 

Beginning  with  ourselves  as  a  body  of  Inspectors,  I  would 
urge  that  the  spirit  of  enthusiastic  and  efficient  service  should  be 
promoted  among  us  by  every  possible  means.  A  fundamental 
requisite,  in  my  opinion,  to  all  such  service,  whether  of  Inspectors 
or  teachers,  is  a  due  measure  of  freedom  of  action.  Regulations 
are  necessary,  but  they  should  be  prescribed  along  broad  lines.  A 
system  that  involves  slavery  to  forms  or  regulations  or  officials  is 
fatal  to  that  spontaneous,  optimistic,  self-forgetting  devotion  to 
duty  that  should  characterize  all  workers  in  the  cause  of 
education. 

Our  work  has  a  three-fold  aspect  imposing  corresponding  de- 
mands on  us  if  we  would  be  qualified  to  perform  it  well.  We 
need  thorough  scholarship  so  as  to  keep  fairly  in  touch  with  the 
progress  of  literature,  art  and  science,  and  especially  with  the 
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ripest  pedagogical  conclusions.  We  should  be  masiters  of  the  art 
of  teaching  in  order  to  give  assistance  in  the  schoolroom  when  it 
is  required.  And  we  should  cultivate  good  business  ability  so  as 
to  be  able  on  the  one  hand  to  advise  school  boards  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  accommodations,  equipment,  etc.,  and  on  the  other 
to  give  useful  suggestions  to  the  Education  Department  concern- 
ing matters  of  legislatiion  and  administration.  There  is  nothing 
like  efficiency  for  promoting  professional  spirit;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  readts  more  strongly  to  secure  efficiency  than 
enthusiastic  loyalty  of  service.  When  good  work  is  being  done 
anyw'here  everybody  connected  with  it  is  proud  to  be  identified 
with  the  achievement,  but  when  poor  results  are  shown  each 
worker  is  inclined  to  grumble  at  the  incapacity  of  his  fellows. 
There  should  be  a  spirit  of  loyal  co-operation  permeating  the 
whole  body  of  educationists  in  the  Province,  and  per'haps  no 
body  of  men  is  in  a  position  to  do  more  to  unify  the  aim  and 
spirit  of  all  educational  work  than  are  the  Inspectors.  While 
most  of  us  are  engaged  with  elementary  education  we  must  also 
keep  in  touch  with  secondary  and  higher  education,  and  thus  on 
account  of  our  broad  interests  and  sympathies  we  should  be  able 
to  assist  materially  in  harmonizing  the  relations  of  the  various 
parts  of  our  educational  system,  and  in  cultivating  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  loyalty  to  the  best  educational  ideals. 

But  whatever  we  can  do  in  this  direction  must  be  done,  I 
repeat,  throug'h  mastery  of  our  own  work.  Such  mastery  may 
be  trusted  not  only  to  increase  our  own  self-respect,  but  to  com- 
mend us  to  the  respect  of  others.  I  do  not  disparage  legitimate 
self-assertion  on  proper  occasions,  but  real  progress  in  influence 
or  recognition  can  be  made  only  by  proved  efficiency  in  our 
work.  With  the  issuing  of  the  Course  of  Study  of  1904,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Education  shortly  after- 
wards, a  period  of  educational  reform  was  inaugurated  in  On- 
tario, whose  details  are  still  in  process  of  being  worked  out. 
This  reform,  like  most  others,  as  the  term  implies,  is  an  attempt 
to  re-form  or  make  over  our  whole  educational  outfit  so  as  to 
adapt  it  more  fully  to  existing  economic  and  social  conditions 
and  to  the  present  stage  of  educational  doctrine.  As  Inspectors 
it  is  our  duty  to  study  the  whole  movement  from  which  these 
changes  have  sprung,  and  endeavor  to  understand  what  are  the 
fundamental  principles  that  should  guide  in  determining  the 
details  as  well  as  the  main  features  of  the  new  system. 
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While  not  much  that  is  new  in  educational  principles  has  been 
discovered  in  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the 
point  of  view  of  the  educator,  or  peirhaps  one  should  say  rather, 
his  centre  of  vision  has  shifted.  He  used  to  centre  his  thought 
more  on  the  various  branches  of  study,  and  the  problem  was  how 
to  teach  grammar,  or  arithmetic,  or  history,  to  this  child  or  this 
class  of  children.  ISTow  the  question  is  rather,  how  to  teach 
these  children  and  lead  them  into  intelligence  and  nobility  of 
character  by  means  of  the  study  of  history,  and  literature,  and 
nature,  and  all  the  activities  of  hand  and  mind  they  can  employ 
in  connection  with  their  environment.  Along  with  this  change 
of  view  there  has  come  a  corresponding  advance  in  educational 
practice  marked  by  an  appeal  to  the  natural  interests  of  children, 
concreteness  in  presentation,  and  a  general  adherence  to  the 
inductive  method.  This  advance  as  well  as  the  change  in  the 
point  of  view  have  been  due  very  largely  to  the  growing  influence 
of  the  doctrines  of  Herbart;  and  if  we  would  undersitand  the 
work  we  are  engaged  in  at  the  present  time,  that  of  adapting  the 
work  of  our  schools  to  the  educational  standards  of  the  present 
time,  we  must  study  the  latest  and  best  works  on  education,  which 
as  I  have  already  said  have  been  largely  produced  or  inspired  by 
Herbart  and  his  disciples. 

If  we  are  not  equipped  with  a  tolerably  complete  knowledge 
of  pedagogical  principles  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  fad  that 
pleads  for  a  place  in  the  school  course — or  rather  we  lare  in 
danger  of  making  "  fads  "  of  some  branches  and  "  frills  "  of 
others  instead  of  incorporating  every  legitimate  phase  of  school 
work  into  a  well-related  and  balanced  programme.  When  we 
understand  that  the  great  aim  in  education  is  the  development 
of  moral  character,  and  that  elementary  education  should  be 
general  not  technical,  cultural  not  vocational,  we  shall  not  be 
misled  inito  thinking  that  technical  schools  should  encroach  in 
the  least  on  the  domain  of  the  elementary  school.  We  shall  see 
that  technical  education  as  such — even  agriculture  in  rural 
schools  as  a  vocation — ^has  no  claim  for  recognition,  except  in 
schools  equipped  for  work  beyond  the  elementary  grades.  I 
would  not  be  understood  as  disparaging  nature  study  or  school 
gardening,  or  manual  training.  I  believe  strongly  in  the  value 
of  all  these  departments  of  Public  School  work,  .but  they  are  to 
be  employed  as  means  of  general  culture.  They  are  as  valuable 
for  the  girl  as  for  the  boy,  for  the  embryo  clergyman  or  lawyer, 
as  for  the  future  farmer  or  mechanic. 
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It  seems  to  me  tliat  we  need  to  re-assert  with  emphasis  this 
fact  that  the  aim  of  the  elementary  school  is  not  vocational.  It 
should  not  be  expected  to  teach  children  any  particular  trade  nor 
fit  them  for  a  particular  occupation.  But  it  should  so  care  for 
their  physical  health,  so  develop  their  intellectual  powers  and  so 
cultivate  their  moral  qualities  las  to  fit  them  for  good  citizenship, 
and,  incidentally,  for  turning  their  attention  to  any  means  of 
livelihood  and  making  a  success  of  it.  The  school  should  so 
enrich  the  child's  capacity  for  usefulness  and  enjoyment  as  to 
make  life  better  worth  living.  The  earning  of  a  livelihood  is  a 
maitter  of  secondary  consideration  at  this  stage  of  his  develop- 
ment. Those  business  men  who  cry  out  agaiinst  the  schools  be- 
cause boys  who  come  to  them  are  not  perfect  adding  machines 
are  on  the  wrong  scent.  Those  teachere  who  have  been  thus 
stampeded  into  putting  young  children  day  after  day  at  adding 
long  rows  of  figures  having  no  relation  to  any  material  thing, 
and  getting  no  result  but  other  rows  of  meaningless  figures,  have 
done  more  injury  to  multitudes  of  helpless  children  than  one 
likes  to  think  of.  This  sort  of  work  is  responsible,  I  believe,  for 
more  cases  of  arrested  development  than  almost  any  other  school- 
room blundering.  We  have  been  plagued  for  a  long  time  with 
these  interminable  rows  of  figures  in  school  helps  and  pupils' 
papers,  which  seem  designed  to  relieve  teachers  of  the  necessity  of 
thinking  and  to  deprive  pupils  of  the  power ;  and  now,  as  if  the 
teaching  were  not  already  mechanical  enough,  we  are  asked  to  go 
one  step  further.  A  teaching  machine  has  been  invented,  the 
teacher  will  only  be  asked  to  turn  a  crank  and  quickly  we  shall 
have  perfect  little  machine-made  mathematicians,  getting  the 
answer  as  automatically  as  the  machine  provides  the  "  sum."  We 
put  things  the  wrong  way  because  we  have  the  wrong  aim.  We 
do  not  want  to  teadh  arithmetic  to  children  s'o  much  as  we  want 
to  teach  children  by  means  of  arithmetic,  and  we  should  remem- 
ber that  young  children  get  very  little  mental  nourishment  from 
abstract  numbers,  or  abstract  ideas  of  any  kind. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  just  been  said  that  ignorance  or 
forgetfulness  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  education  may 
lead  to  the  use  of  wrong  and  vicious  methods.  Some  are  dis- 
posed to  speak  slightingly  of  methods,  and  hold  that  one  is  as 
good  as  another  so  long  as  a  certain  result  is  reached.  This,  of 
course,  is  absurd.  As  a  rule  more  depends  on  the  method  or  the 
process  of  reaching  a  certain  result  than  on  the  possession  of  the 
17  0.  E.  a. 
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result.  If  certain  teachers  would  study  the  Herbairtian  d'octrine 
of  interest  and  its  relation  to  apperception  tiiey  would  never 
surely  be  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  dictating  notes  on  history^ 
geography,  or  physiology,  for  children  to  commit  to  memory,  as 
many  of  them  are  doing  to  this  day.  If  .they  and  we  would  re- 
member and  apply  the  familiar  principles  governing  the  process 
by  which  the  mind  of  a  child  gains  and  assimilates  new  ideas  we 
would  not  consent  to  issue  a  syllabus  outlining  two  methods  of 
teaching  primary  reading,  one  of  which  is  at  variance  with  all 
well-recognized  educational  principles.  It  is  synthetic  instead 
of  analytic,  s:tarting  with  the  parts  and  proceeding  to  the  whole- 
It  begins  with  the  unfamiliar  elementary  sounds  and  leads  to  the 
familiair  word  and  sentence.  It  starts  with  the  abstract  and 
ends  with  the  concrete.  It  is  deductive  instead  of  inductive. 
The  phonic  method  violates  all  the  accepted  canons  of  teaching 
and  yet  it  holds  sway  with  half  of  our  teac^hers,  and  even  forces 
its  way  into  a  syllabus  because  it  is  logical  and  synthetic — a 
more  or  less  perfect  mechanical  process  of  teaching  children  tb 
say  words. 

But  perhaps  I  have  said  enough  to  illustrate  my  main  theme 
— our  need  of  thorough  scholarship  maintained  by  the  constant 
study  of  educational  questions  in  the  light  of  the  latest  and  best 
books  on  the  subject.  Those  who  frame  regulations  governing  the 
work  of  Inspectors  might  very  properly  take  account  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  matter  and  prescribe  time  for  reading  and  study 
along  with  the  other  requirements  of  the  Inspector's  office.  For 
if  routine  duties  are  allowed  to  fill  all  our  waking  hours  we  shall 
soon  be  unfit  for  good  service  even  in  matters  of  routine. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
INSPECTOR  TO  (a)  THE  DEPARTMENT, 
(6)  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC.  . 

'E.  W.  Campbell,  B.A.,  Durham. 

By  way  of  introduction,  I  may  say  that  the  subject  assigned 
to  me  here  by  the  Committee  is  not  the  one  which  I  had  chosen 
for  myself.  But  loyalty  to  the  programme  required  that  I  should 
take  the  subject  chosen  by  the  Committee.  I  did  so  with  the 
feeling  that  many  of  my  brethren  could  discuss  the  questions 
arising  under  it  much  better  than  I  could. 

The  subject  is  important  in  view  of  the  legislation  and  regula- 
tions which  have  been  put  upon  the  page  of  statute  book  and 
circular  during  the  past  few  years.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
long  in  the  service  are  compelled  to  readjust  our  positions  in  the 
new  scheme  of  things.  We  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  old 
routine  that  the  new  adjustments  are  causing,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  perhaps  dissatisfaction.  But  I 
feel  sure  that  there  is  no  need  for  such  feelings.  All  things  mun- 
dane are  subject  to  change  with  changing  times  and  conditions. 
It  is  in  this  respect  with  things  educational  as  with  other  things. 
It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if,  amidst  all  the  signs  of  freshen- 
ing activity  and  awakening  life  seen  everywhere  in  the  growth 
of  our  national  consciousness,  the  educational  field  alone  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  stagnation  and  barrenness.  Rather,  we 
should  be  thankful  if  in  this  field,  above  all  others,  there  should 
be  signs  of  expansion,  signs  of  a  new  spirit  struggling  against 
the  restrictions  and  limitations  of  past  days  when  the  vision  of 
the  young  Canadian  was  circumscribed  within  narrower  boun- 
daries than  it  is  to-day.  In  the  work  of  the  educationist  there  is 
no  finality.  It  must  ever  be  ready  to  lay  aside  the  implements 
that  suited  certain  conditions  when  these  conditions  no  longer 
exist.  It  must  with  every  advancing  age  set  itself  like  a  flint  to 
the  solution  of  the  new  problems  that  confront  it.  It  cannot 
afford  merely  to  follow — it  must  lead  and  it  must  be  no  laggard 
in  the  race.  So  many  new  things  are  happening  in  this  Canada 
of  ours,  so  rapid  and  so  great  are  the  changes  that  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  new  discoveries  in  science,  that  we  rub  our  eyes  and 
wonder  where  we  are. 
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The  physical  resources  of  our  country  are  as  yet  but  dimly 
guessed  at.  The  possibilities  of  advancement  and  development  in 
every  direction  present  to  our  youth  an  expanding  horizon  that 
calls  upon  them  with  trumpet  voice  to  enter  in  and  take  posses- 
sion. Field,  forest,  mine  and  stream,  in  view  of  the  advancing 
science  of  our  time  and  of  the  limitations  of  the  natural  resources 
of  other  countries,  offer  opportunities  to  men  of  courage  and 
energy  and  skill,  never  before  offered,  I  believe,  on  this  planet. 
But  to  make  full  use  of  these  opportunities  men  must  be  trained 
for  the  work  to  be  done.  Here  is  the  call  to  the  educationist. 
The  classical  and  humanistic  training  of  the  past,  though  excel- 
lent in  itself,  is  not  sufficient.  More  stress  must  be  laid  on  the 
utilitarian  side.  Was  it  Carlyle  who  said,  "  At  the  root  of  all 
things  lies  the  job  "  ?  Men  must  be  prepared  for  the  job — some 
job,  for  the  man  without  a  job  is  ready  to  become  an  anarchist  aU 
the  first  opportunity. 

But  preparation  for  the  job  simply  is  not  sufficient.  Man  is 
more  than  body.  His  body  is  but  his  casement,  his  housing,  that 
by  which  he  comes  into  contact  with  material  things  and  through 
which  he  is  able  to  manipulate  these  at  will.  But,  decidedly,  it 
is  not  all  nor  the  most  important  part,  notwithstanding  the  out- 
rageously silly  contentions  of  some  university  presidents  and 
professors  concerning  the  claims  of  athletics.  I  do  not  undervalue 
sane  athletics.  Far  from  it,  but  to  make  them  the  chief  thing  in 
education  is  surely  a  misplacement  of  value  judgments.  Man  has  * 
ideals;  he  has  modes  of  thought;  he  has  a  moral  outlook;  he  has 
aspirations  that  simple  matter  cannot  have.  It  is  too  commonly 
said  that  men  have  souls.  The  truth  is  that  men  are  souls  or 
spirits  and  have  bodies.  To  deny  this  is  to  lower  man  to  the 
level  of  the  ox.  Materialistic  philosophy  is  one  of  the  curses  of 
humanity.  Materialistic  psychology,  based  upon  it,  is  little 
better,  but  its  opportunities  for  doing  harm  are  more  limited. 
The  educationist  must  take  man  as  he  is.  He  must  give  him  an 
all  round  training  if  he  fulfils  his  whole  duty.  To  train  one 
part  or  faculty  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  is  to  produce  a 
monstrosity.  To  leave  any  side  untrained  or  undeveloped  is  a 
crime  against  the  social  order.  The  harmonious  development, 
therefore,  of  all  man's  powers  or  parts  towards  the  best  they  are 
capable  of  is  the  true  work  of  education,  and  every  age  and 
country  must  try  simply  to  place  the  emphasis  where  it  is  most 
needed  to  serve  the  purpose  required. 
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Herein  lies  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. In  view  of  our  enormous  physical  resources,  in  view  of  the 
industrial  and  commercial  development  of  our  country,  greater 
emphasis  on  the  utilitarian  side  of  education  was  absolutely 
necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  in  view  of  the  moral  degeneration 
which  invariably  accompanies  rapidly  accumulating  wealth,  how 
far  could  the  emphasis  on  the  moral  side  be  relaxed,  or  must  it 
be  increased?  An  even  balance  between  the  two  is  extremely 
difficult  and  requires  full  information  of  all  the  prevailing  condi- 
tions, careful  scrutiny  of  the  possible  trend  of  events  for  two  or 
three  generations  ahead,  and  the  united  wisdom  of  the  best 
thinkers  in  the  nation — educational  and  otherwise.  Indeed,  in 
the  light  of  recent  events,  it  would  appear  that  the  moral  side  of 
our  education  needed  even  more  emphasis  than  the  physical  side. 
Wrong  ideals  of  success  seem  to  have  found  congenial  soil  in 
many  minds  and  the  fruit  bodes  no  good  to  the  body  politic.  With 
all  our  getting  we  are  not  getting  understanding.  We  read  the 
papers  and  we  know  what  startling  revelations  of  graft  and  dis- 
honesty in  high  places  have  been  made  during  the  past  few 
years.  We  know  how  men  are  everywhere  worshipping  success, 
worshipping  gold  more  than  God,  and  how  the  philosophy  of  "  get 
there "  seems  to  be  the  dominating  philosophy  of  our  times. 
''  Yonder  are  the  prizes  of  life — ^great  wealth,  great  power,  great 
glory — reach  them  by  hook  or  crook,  by  graft  or  by  craft,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  only  reach  them.  There  is  only  one  sin  which 
this  age  will  not  forgive,  and  that  is  the  sin  of  failure.  Succeed 
and  men  will  crown  you;  they  will  bind  the  laurel  upon  your 
brow;  they  will  banquet  you  and  will  jostle  one  another  for  the 
opportunity  to  stand  in  your  shadow.  No  matter  how  you  climb, 
no  matter  what  laws  you  break  or  what  lives  you  crush,  or  what 
crimes  you  commit — only  climb  and  society  will  open  all  its  doors 
to  give  you  welcome." 

That  very  largely  is  the  spirit  of  our  times,  and  in  that  atmos- 
phere our  young  men  are  living.  This  is  the  school  in  which 
they  are  being  trained — the  school  of  "  get  there,"  and  all  that 
makes  for  a  higher  order  of  things  is  in  danger  of  being  crowded 
out  of  their  lives  forever.  Is  not  the  same  thing  true  in  matters 
of  trade  ?  "  It  is  true  that  at  this  moment  the  cardinal  and 
most  damning  evil  in  Canadian  life  is  not  drunkenness  or  any 
of  the  vulgar  and  sensual  immoralities  of  life,  but  dishonesty  in 
personal  character  working    itself    out    in    dishonesty  in  trade. 
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From  that  root  spring  plumbing  knaveries,  adulterations  in 
jellies  and  jams,  fraudulent  apple  packing,  shoddy  goods,  rake- 
offs,  combine  hold-ups,  graft-tolls  and  all  forms  of  industrial  and 
business  dishonesty." 

These  are  strong  words.  They  are  not  the  mawkish  vaporings 
of  a  semi-religious  press,  but  the  oft-repeated  convictions  of  many 
of  our  best  and  sanest  daily  papers — papers  that  make  no  claim 
to  an  over-supply  of  religious  sentiment,  but  which  nevertheless 
view  with  alarm  the  downward  tendency  of  the  prevailing  moral 
standards.  They  raise  the  note  of  alarm,  and  all  our  education- 
ists, whether  in  college,  school,  pulpit  or  press,  would  do  well  to 
pause  and  set  themselves  resolutely  to  find  a  remedy.  For  a 
remedy  must  be  found  if  our  country  is  to  reach  its  manifest 
destiny.  Canada  stands  just  now  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  and 
its  future  will  very  largely  be  what  we,  the  present  generation  of 
educationists,  make  it.  Our  opportunity  as  educationists  is 
unique,  and  our  responsibility  inescapable.  "  Are  truth,  and 
honor,  and  consecration  to  right  life  being  worked  into  the  warp 
and  woof  of  our  young  citizenship  ?  Or  are  our  young  people 
left  to  infer  that  silver  mines,  and  pulpwood,  and  wheat  fields, 
and  railways,  are  the  things  that  make '  a  nation,  and  make  it 
great  ?"  What  are  the  moral  sanctions  by  which  we  are  to  enforce 
morality?  It  used  to  be  that  men  believed  in  an  old  book  called 
the  Bible.  Its  moral  principles,  admittedly  the  purest  on  earth, 
were  held  to  be  binding  on  men.  But  now,  mushroom  scholar- 
ship, aided  by  a  thoroughly  secularized  press,  has  weakened  the 
hold  of  the  old  Book  upon  many  minds,  with  what  disastrous 
results  all  observant  people  know.  What  are  we  to  substitute  in 
its  place,  or  how  restore  its  authority  over  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  men?  These  are  questions  that  we  ought  to  answer, 
and  the  answer  will  help  us  to  decide  whether  we  dare  lessen  the 
emphasis  on  the  moral  side  of  our  education,  or  whether  we  ought 
not  rather  to  increase  it.  Upon  the  answer  will  depend,  too, 
what  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  our  schools  ought  to  be. 
If  the  prevailing  state  of  things  is  the  logical  outcome  of  our 
present  system  or  methods  of  teaching,  then  it  is  time  for  a 
change  somewhere. 

But  you  will  doubtless  be  saying,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
my  subject?  What  with  us?  Much  every  way.  When  new  con- 
ditions arise,  demanding  a  reconstruction  of  the  established  order 
of  things  in  any  field  of  human  activity,  there  must  be  readjust- 
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ments  to  meet  the  new  conditions  if  there  is  to  be  permanent 
progress.  The  educational  field  is  not  exempt  from  this  law, 
hence  changes  must  be  expected  as  the  years  go  by. 

Now,  a  few  years  ago,  all  over  this  Province  there  was  a  feeling 
of  educational  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  with  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  our  public  schools.  For  many  years  they  had  received 
but  little  attention  from  our  legislators.  While  secondary  educa- 
tion was  marching  forward  at  a  satisfactory  pace,  it  was  gener- 
ally felt  that  our  public  schools  were  either  standing  still  or  not 
making  the  progress  they  ought  to  make.  The  public  school 
gTants  were  growing  smaller  and  smaller,  until  in  some  cases  they 
almost  disappeared  entirely.  The  schools  were  falling  rapidly 
into  the  hands  of  what  might  be  called  the  raw  material  of  the 
teaching  profession.  The  number  of  second-class  teachers  was  in 
some  cases  actually  cut  in  two,  and  their  places  were  taken  by  a 
cheaper  and  less  trained  product.  Our  training  schools  were 
turning  out  their  yearly  quota,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of 
this  trained  product  remained  in  the  teaching  profession  in 
Ontario.  They  either  went  West  or  into  more  lucrative  positions 
in  other  walks  of  life,  where  they  were  not  required  to  endure 
the  querulousness  of  chronic  grumblers.  Our  children  suffered, 
and  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  a  generation  or  two  of 
citizens  rose  up  who  were  less  educated  in  any  real  sense  than 
their  fathers.  It  is  freely  admitted  by  many  who  are  best  quali- 
fied to  judge  that  the  general  intelligence  of  the  average  citizen 
of  Ontario  to-day  is  not  so  high  as  at  some  former  periods  of  our 
history — ^^and  everybody  admits  it  is  decidedly  not  so  high  as  it 
ought  to  be,  as  it  could  be,  if  our  educational  machinery  had  been 
worked  as  effectively  as  it  should  have  been.  Then  came  the 
movement  for  higher  salaries,  higher  qualifications  of  teachers, 
better  equipped  schools,  better  external  conditions  generally  for 
educational  work,  and,  lastly,  better  school  inspection.  Surely  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  when  all  else  was  changing,  the  depart- 
ment of  inspection,  which  is  admittedly  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  whole  educational  system,  was  to  remain  unaltered  and 
unmoved.  I  need  not  here  refer  to  some  of  the  kind  of  work 
that  passed  for  inspection  in  the  early  years.  To  say  the  least, 
it  was  not  so  helpful  to  the  young  teacher  as  it  might  have  been. 
That  that  state  of  things  oould  continue  in  a  free,  progressive 
country  was  out  of  the  question.  In  this  reference,  I  do  not  wish 
to  disparage  in  the    slightest    the    work  of  the  noble  men  who, 
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through  unremitting  toil  and  unselfish  devotion  to  their  duties, 
built  up  our  schools  and  our  school  system  as  they  are  to-day. 
They  did  their  work  for  their  time  probably  as  well  as  we  are 
doing  ours  for  our  time.  But  school  inspection  by  educational 
experts,  as  known  to  us  to-day,  was  not  known  to  many  of  them 
at  all,  and  it  can  be  said  to  the  credit  of  many  of  them  that  they 
led  the  way  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  expert  inspection 
as  a  condition  of  national  progress.  Our  present  inspectors  were 
trained  as  teachers,  not  as  inspectors,  but  there  is  another  step 
yet  to  be  taken — a  step  that  is  under  consideration  in  at  least 
two  or  three  of  the  most  advanced  countries  of  the  world — and 
that  is,  that  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  school  inspector, 
one  must  be  trained  not  simply  as  a  teacher,  but  in  the  actual  work 
of  inspection.  In  other  words,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  faculties  of  education  in  our  universities  will  provide  a 
course  of  training  to  fit  men,  for  the  special  duties  required  of 
inspectors  in  the  work  allotted  to  them  by  the  statutes  of  the 
country. 

Let  us  then  accept  the  changes  as  inevitable  and  adjust  our- 
selves to  our  new  duties  as  rapidly  as  we  can. 

It  would  help  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  place  of  the 
Public  School  Inspector  in  our  educational  system  and  of  his 
relations  to  the  Department  and  to  the  public  if  a  brief  history- 
of  school  supervision  were  given.  But  space  will  permit  only  the 
merest  outline.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  only  within 
the  past  seventy  years  that  the  first  expert  school  inspector  in 
America  struck  the  trail.  Our  Ontario  system  was  based  largely 
on  that  of  N"ew  York  State,  and  that  again  on  the  experience  of 
Massachusetts.  But  it  was  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1839, 
that  the  first  expert  inspector  in  America  was  appointed.  Three 
years  later  several  towns  in  Massachusetts  followed  the  example 
of  Providence.  Prior  to  that  time  the  duties  of  inspector  de- 
volved on  the  Selectmen,  as  the  councillors  of  the  municipality 
were  called.  Later,  the  clergy,  jointly  with  the  Selectmen,  or 
School  Committee,  were  charged  with  the  duties  of  seeing  that 
the  schools  were  properly  conducted.  Our  own  laws  as  to  tfhe 
powers  of  school  visitors  date  from  this  early  period.  It  was,  I 
think,  in  the  early  fifties  that  inspection  by  local  officers  appointed 
by  the  Municipal  Councils  was  legalized  in  Ontario.  County- 
inspection  or  county  appointment  followed  later. 

At  first,  inspectors  were  appointed  mr "'aly  because  of  business 
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capacity,  but  their  duties  along  this  line  have  been  largely  re- 
duced, so  that  now  these  duties  are  limited  to  the  educational 
side.  This  is  well  put  by  one  of  the  Massachusetts  inspectors, 
and  it  applies  with  equal  truth  to  Ontario.  He  says :  "  Inspectors 
are  now  selected,  not  so  much  because  of  great  business  sagacity, 
important  though  this  qualification  be,  as  because  they  possess 
the  power  of  mastering  educational  problems,  of  conceiving  edu- 
cational measures,  of  leading  teachers  to  constant  self-improve- 
ment, and  of  setting  forth  fitly  educational  aims  and  methods  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  public." 

This  needs  modification  in  certain  cases.  We  regret  that  even 
yet,  sometimes,  the  man  with  the  "  pull  "  may  receive  the  ap- 
pointment though  he  may  have  been  a  failure  as  a  teacher  and 
never  in  'his  life  inspired  a  pupil  or  a  teacher  for  anything  higher 
than  the  passing  of  examinations  as  a  means  to  secure  a  livelihood 
or  to  make  personal  gain. 

This  is  the  general  side  of  the  question.  Let  us  look  now  at 
the  legal  side  to  see  where  we  stand  under  the  law.  I  am  not 
going  into  details  as  to  our  duties  in  the  individual  cases  pro- 
scribed in  the  Act  and  Eegulations.  Eather  I  would  deal  with 
the  broad  principles  which  underlie  our  work  and  which  deter- 
mine our  relations  to  our  brother  officers  in  the  educational  system 
and  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  people. 

Under  our  system  of  government  the  Department  of  Education 
is  under  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  who  is  in  a  sense  responsible 
for  the  legislation  made  whidh  concerns  his  department.  Even 
if  a  private  member  brings  in  a  bill  to  amend  any  section  of  the 
Act,  the  Department  will  have  to  pass  upon  the  need  of  such 
amendment  and  upon  the  advisability  of  making  it  law.  To 
secure  wise  legislation  or  to  make  needed  changes  in  the  existing 
laws  the  Department  ought  to  be  guided  by  the  most  accurate 
obtainable  information  on  the  subject  concerned.  The  law,  more- 
over, provides  the  machinery  whereby  this  information  can  be 
secured,  as  every  inspector  well  knows.  This  is  one  of  the  points 
where  our  work  touches  that  of  the  Department  very  closely — 
where  both  Department  and  Inspector  should  work  together  for 
the  common  good  of  all. 

The  Department  has,  moreover,  the  responsibility  of  adminis- 
tering or  enforcing  the  law.  This  it  can  do  only  through  its 
officers,  both  within  and  without  the  Department.  The  duties  of 
the  inside  officers  are  of  two  kinds,  creative  and  regulative  or 
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directive.  It  is  theirs  to  see  that  the  subordinate  officers  comply 
with  the  Act  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  manner.  But 
it  is  by  the  outside  officers  that  the  work  must  be  done.  In  a 
sense,  all  inspectors,  teachers,  trustees,  secretaries,  county  and 
township  clerks  and  treasurers  are  officers  of  the  Department,  but 
the  duties  of  most  of  them  in  relation  to  the  Department,  though 
perhaps  necessary,  are  only  incidental. 

Of  all  these  officers,  as  such,  the  inspectors  are  admittedly  the 
most  important,  and  to  them  is  intrusted  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
the  work  of  the  Department  is  carried  out  successfully.  Herein, 
I  conceive,  lies  the  relation  of  the  inspectors  to  the  Department 
of  Education. 

It  is  well  for  us  as  a  body,  it  is  well  for  the  cause  we  represent, 
that  we  understand  thoroughly  our  duties,  the  proper  discharge 
of  which  means  so  much  to  the  country. 

The  wisdom  of  the  people  as  represented  by  the  Legislatur:? 
created  the  Education  Department,  giving  it  wide  powers  to  deal 
with  the  education  of  the  people.  This,  under  modern  conditions, 
is  probably  the  most  important  function  of  government.  A 
great  German  statesman  once  said  that,  "Any  Minister  of  State 
can  carry  on  a  war,  but  he  that  would  educate  the  masses  of  a 
nation  has  a  herculean  task  on  his  hands."  And  because  the  task 
is  so  great,  because  the  issues  are  so  tremendous  in  their  bearing 
on  the  welfare  of  the  people,  the  Minister  of  Education  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  strongest,  the  most  persuasive,  the  most  prudent 
and  the '  most  capable  Minister  in  any  Government.  But  no 
matter  how  able  or  wise  the  Minister  is,  he  cannot  educate  the 
masses  without  an  army  of  teachers,  under  the  supervision  of 
trained  officers,  on  the  field,  and  able  lieutenants  in  the  Depart- 
ment, to  direct  the  policy  of  the  Department  as  prescribed  by  law. 
Under  the  Minister  there  must  be  officers  of  different  degrees, 
with  special  duties  assigned  to  each,  just  as  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment there  must  be  generals  and  many  subordinate  officers  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Department. 

This  contrast  of  the  War  Department  with  what  some  hold  to 
be  the  greatest  Peace  Department  in  the  nation  may  not  be  a 
happy  one,  but  it  has  its  lessons  for  us.  A  war  to  be  successful 
must  be  conducted  with  vigor  and  earnestness.  The  officers  must 
be  g^kilful  and  aggressive.  Officers  and  men  must  unitedly  follow 
some  well  concerted  plan  of  operation.  Disunion  is  disaster  and 
sometimes  destruction. 
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So  also  must  the  work  of  education  be.  It  is  not  a  mere 
passive  plaything.  The  campaign  against  ignorance,  immorality, 
superstition,  graft,  fraud,  etc.,  must  be  as  aggressive,  as  vigorous, 
as  earnest  and  as  carefully  planned  as  that  on  the  physical  battle- 
field if  it  best  subserve  the  end  for  which  it  is  conducted.  And 
the  consequences  of  neglect  or  faithlessness  in  the  discharge  of 
educational  duty,  though  not  seen  with  the  physical  eye,  and  not 
so  easily  measured  as  in  the  war  campaign,  is  not  one  whit  less 
disastrous  to  the  nation    t  large. 

There  are  teachers  who  seem  to  think  that  if  they  go  through 
the  motions  of  hearing  recitations  and  all  that  is  involved  in  what 
is  known  as  "  keeping  school,"  they  are  doing  all  that  is  expected 
of  them — that  they  are  educating.  And  all  of  these  are  not  in 
our  Public  Schools.  Perhaps  there  are  Inspectors  who  have  the 
same  easy  notions  concerning  their  work.  Indeed  some  In- 
spectors hold  that  since  they  are  not  appointees  of  the  Depart- 
ment they  are  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  please,  regardless  of  any 
regulations  that  miay  issue.  It  would  be  well  to  think  out  what 
that  means.  Such  doctrines  tend  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
system,  and  to  introduce  disorganizing  elements.  If  a  settled 
policy  is  to  be  carried  out  with  any  degree  of  success  it  must  be 
by  following  out  loyally  the  directions  of  those  responsible  for  the 
policy.  Be  the  policy  good  or  bad  it  ougiht  to  have  a  fair  trial, 
and  if  found  wanting  constitutional  means  should  be  found  to 
secure  its  rejection.  I  believe  in  the  widest  possible  freedom  of 
the  individual  inspector  consistent  with  the  obligations  he 
assumes  when  he  accepts  the  office. 

It  is  possible,  I  think,  to  have  the  utmost  unity  in  essentials 
While  allowing  the  fullest  liberty  in  details  and  in  non-essentials. 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  new  regulations  follow  this  closely,  for  in 
some  cases,  where  the  Inspector's  judgment  ought  to  be  respected, 
his  individual  liberty  seems  to  be  hard  pressed.  But  on  the 
Whole,  I  believe;  our  regulations  will  be  found  as  favorable  to  the 
Inspectors  as  those  in  any  Province  of  Canada  or  State  of  the 
United  States. 

Another  considenation  should  have  some  weight  here.  Let  us 
beware  lest  our  supercilious  disregard  of  regulations  bring  about 
our  displiacement  by  women  inspectors,  as  in  so  many  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  It  is  found  that  under  women  inspectors 
the  administration  is  as  good  as,  if  not  better,  than  under  men.  It 
is  claimed  that  they  are  more  anxious  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
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tions  of  the  central  authority,  and  that  they  have  just  as  much 
educational  initiative  as  men.  The  teachers  of  Ontario  are  now 
largely  women,  and  the  demand  may  come  at  any  time  for  in- 
spectors of  their  own  sex.  The  letter  in  one  of  our  Toi-onto 
dailies  by  a  tcadher  a  week  or  so  ago,  pointing  out  the  de&irahility 
of  such  a  change  shows  how  near  the  question  may  be.  The  De- 
partment has  already  taken  the  first  step  to  regulate  this,  if 
deemed  necessary,  by  centralizing  in  itself  a  more  direct  control 
of  the  Inspectors  than  ever  before  in  this  Province. 

"We  are  then,  I  take  it,  the  field  officers  of  the  Department  to 
carry  on  this  most  important  of  all  works  for  the  welfare  of  the 
State — ^the  education  of  the  people.  We  are  to  the  Minister  of 
Edu-cation  wtat  the  generals  in  the  army  are  to  the  Minister  of 
War.  It  is  ours  to  put  into  operation  the  forces  provided  by  the 
State  for  the  uplifting  of  the  people  physically,  intellectually  and 
morally.  It  is  ours  to  direct  these  forces  so  that  the  end  sought 
may  be  secured  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  money  and  energy. 
We  are  the  local  representatives  of  the  Department,  executing  its 
orders  and,  under  it,  administering  the  law.  We  come  into 
direct  contact  with  those  for  whom  all  this  machinery  exists,  and 
w'ho  supply  the  motive  power  to  make  it  effective.  We  know 
better  than  any  other  officers  of  the  State,  if  we  are  at  all 
observant,  how  the  school  laws  work  out  in  prtajotice,  and  we  are 
in  a  position  to  advise  the  Department  as  to  needed  reforms  or 
changes. 

That  this  expert  advisory  power  has  not  been  utilized  by  the 
Department  in  the  past  as  it  should  have  been  is  perhaps  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  seldom  agree  among  ourselves.  We  are,  of 
course,  "  educational  experts,"  and  some  cynic  has  said  that  "  a 
Beared  of  Educational  experts  in  Ontario,  at  present,  if  called 
together  would  sit  in  discussion  seventy-seven  years,  and  then 
adjourn  disiagreeing."  If  this  be  the  cause  of  our  being  more 
lightly  esteemed  than  we  think  our  position  deserves,  would  it  not 
be  well  for  the  executive  of  our  Section  to  set  about  devising  ways 
and  means  by  which  this  barrier  to  union  can  be  removed.  I  am 
satisfied  tha^t  vdien  we  prove  our  willingness  to  sink  all  our  per- 
sonal differences  in  one  great  desire  for  the  common  good,  we 
shall  receive  the  recognition  by  the  law-making  powers  that  has 
been  denied  us  in  the  past. 

Sununarizing  then  our  duties  to  the  Department,  I  may  say, 
it  is  our  duty, 
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(1)  To  verify  the  conditions  on  whidh  the  public  grants  are 
given  to  the  schools,  and  assure  the  Departmenu  that  the  Pro- 
vince is  getting  good  value  for  its  outlay.  This  requires  us  to 
see  that  the  trustees  comply  with  the  law  and  the  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  acoommodations,  equipment  and  sanitation  of  the 
sdhools,  the  employment  of  qualified  teachers,  and  all  other  duties 
upon  the  due  performance  of  Which  the  payment  of  the  grants 
depends. 

(2)  To  keep  the  Department  informed  as  to  the  working  of  the 
law  or  any  violation  thereof  within  our  respective  districts,  to 
suggest  changes  in  the  law  when  such  are  deemed  advisable  in 
the  public  interest,  to  recommend  such  educational  meaisures  and 
regulations  as  in  our  opinion  would  secure  to  the  country  at 
large  the  best  results  from  the  expenditure  involved,  and  to  be  a 
medium  of  communication  between  the  Department  and  the 
people  generally. 

(3)  To  see  that  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  Depart- 
ment is  followed  as  nearly  as  may  be  by  the  teachers.  This  is 
essential  if  our  system  is  to  produce  the  results  aimed  at  by  the 
Department. 

(4)  To  conduct  the  various  Departmental  examinations  held 
throughout  the  Province.  We  have  no  more  important  and  re- 
sponsible duty  to  perform  than  this.  Both  the  Department  and 
the  general  public  are  rightly  sensitive  with  regard  to  the  proper 
management  of  examinations,  and  we  are  justly  censurable  for 
any  infringements  of  the  regulations  pertainipg  thereto. 

In  the  performance  of  all  these  duties  to  the  Department  we 
are  really  administering  the  school  law  of  the  Province.  In  so 
doing  we  have  to  consider  also  the  effects  upon  the  general  public. 
We  must  be  absolutely  fair  and  impartial.  We  must  have  no 
personal  or  political  favorites.  The  Bank  of  England  can  be 
ruined  by  ruining  its  credit.  So  also  the  best  efforts  of  the  De- 
partment can  be  rendered  nugatory  if  its  motives  are  impugned 
and  its  decisions  treated  lightly.  No  matter,  therefore,  what 
political  opinions  we  hold  we  ought  to  be  loyal  to  the  Department, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Department  ought  as  loyally  to 
support  us  wherever  possible  in  carrying  out  tihe  regulations.  So 
long  as  we  are  "assured  of  this  support,  as  in  the  past,  we  ca!n 
.  endure  with  equal  mind  the  locall  imitation  sometimes  caused  by 
a  trustee  whose  temper  is  ruffled  beeause  he  has  been  constrained 
to  obey  the  law. 
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Our  relations  to  the  general  public  have  already  been  partly 
considered  under  our  relations  to  the  Department,  hence  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  add  here  that  such  relations  invoUve  duties  in  two 
directions,  (1)  to  the  teacher,  and  (2)  to  the  public  direct. 

The  most  delightful  and  valuable  part  of  the  duty  of  a  good 
Inspector  lies  in  his  relaitions  to  his  teachers  both  in  the  school 
and  in  the  Teachers'  Convention.  Here  he  eomes  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  vital  forces  of  the  school.  Here  his  influence  in 
shaping  and  moulding  the  work  of  the  school,  and  'through  it  the 
education  of  the  people,  finds  its  greatest  opportunity.  Hei^  he 
can  commend  or  correct  the  work  of  his  teachers  and  strengthen 
their  hands  against  new  and  unforeseen  emergencies  by  leading 
them  to  right  views  of  education,  to  more  correct  methods  of  in- 
struction and  to  a  keener  interest  in  study.  By  personal  confer- 
ences he  may  help  to  settle  those  school  room  difficulties',  so  many 
and  so  real,  whidh  cause  constant  vexation  of  spirit.  It  is  thus- 
his  privilege  to  aid  in  bringing  teachers  and  the  public  into  more 
appreciative  relaitions,  to  lead  teachers  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  parents  and  with  the  conditions  which  surround  the 
children  in  their  homes,  and  to  convince  over-indulgent  parents 
that  if  it  is  difficult  to  keep  a  single  child  in  the  straight  and  nar- 
row path,  it  is  no  less  so  to  keep  forty  children  in  such  condition 
that  effective  teaching  becomes  possible. 

All  these  duties,  both  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  public,  are  so 
aptly  summed  up  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  the  noted  English  educa- 
tionist that  I  refrain  from  further  commenit,  and  close  witlh  his 
admirable  paragraph.  Speaking  of  the  Inspector's  duties,  he 
says :  "  He  is  called  upon  to  visit  from  day  to  day  schools  of 
very  different  types,  to  observe  carefully  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  each,  to  recognize  with  impartiality  very  various  forms  of 
good  work,  to  place  himseif  in  sympathy  with  teachers  and  their 
difficulties,  to  convey  to  each  of  them  kindly  suggestions  a®  to 
methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  he  has  observed  elsewhere^ 
and  to  leave  behind  him  at  every  school  he  inspects  some  stimulus 
to  improvement,  some  useful  counsel  to  managers,  and  some  en- 
couragement to  teatfhers  and  pupils  to  do  their  best.  There  are 
few  posts  in  the  public  service  which  offer  larger  scope  for  the 
beneficial  exercise  of  intellectual  and  moral  power,  or  which 
bring  the  holder  into  personal  and  influential  relations  with  a 
larger  number  of  people.  It  wiHl  be  an  unfortuna)te  thing  for  the 
Civil  Service  if  ever  the  time  comes  when  an  office  of  this  kind 
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is  regarded  as  one  of  inferior  rank,  or  is  thought  unworthy  of  the 
acceptance  of  men  of  high  scholarship  and  intellectual  gifts.  To 
hundreds  of  sc:hools  in  remote  and  apathetic  disitricfts,  the  annual 
visit  of  an  experienced  public  officer,  conversant  -with  educational 
work  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  ideal 
formed  at  headquai'ters  and  under  the  authority  of  Parliament 
has  been  fulfilled,  is  an  event  of  no  small  importtance.  And  it 
matters  much  to  the  civilization  of  \!he  whole  district  whether 
this  duty  is  entrusted  to  pedants  and  detectives  who  confine  their 
attention  to  the  routine*  of  examination,  or  bo  men  whose  own 
attainments  command  respect,  and  who  are  qualified  by  insight, 
enthusiasm,  and  breadth  of  sympathy  to  advise  local  authorities, 
and  to  form  a  just  judgment  both  of  the  work  of  a  school,  and  of 
tjhe  spirit  in  which  the  work  is  done.  He  whose  own  thoughts 
and  tastes  move  habitually  on  the  higher  plane  is  the  besit  quali- 
fied to  see  in  true  perspective  the  business  of  the  lower  plane,  and 
to  xecognize  the  real  meaning  and  value  of  the  humblest  detail." 

"  For  most  men  in  a  brazen  prison  live. 
Where  in  the  sun's  hot  eye. 
With  heads  bent  o'er  their  toil,  they  languidly 
Their  lives  to  some  unmeaning  task-work  give. 
Dreaming  of  noug'ht  beyond  their  prison  wall. 
And  as  year  after  year 
Fresh  products  of  their  barren  labor  fall 
From  their  tired  hands,  and  rest 
Never  yet  comes  more  near, 
Gloom  settles  slowly  down  over  their  breast; 
And  while  they  try  to  ^tem 

The  waves  of  mournful  thought  by  which  they  are  prest, 
Death  in  their  prison  reaches  them 
TJnfreed,  having  seen  nothing,  still  unblest." 

It  is  the  glorious  privilege  of  every  Inspector,  in  some  measure, 
to  deliver  men  and  women  from  this  dark  prison  and  inspire  them 
with  new  hope,  new  courage,  new  aspirations  for  their  life's  work. 
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SPECIAL  CLASSES  FOR  BACKWARD  AND. DEFECTIVE 

PUPILS. 

W.  F.  Chapman,  B.A. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  to  present  to  this  Department 
arguments  for  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  medical  inspection  of 
school  children.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  all  of  us  to  witness 
the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  establishing  such  a  system. 
The  second  International  Congress  of  School  Hygiene,  held  in 
London  in  1907,  pronounced  strongly  in  favor  of  it,  and  no  doubt 
it  will  receive  further  endorsation  at  the  third  Congress,  to  be 
ield  this  year  in  Paris,  France,  during  the  first  week  in  August. 

A  system  of  special  classes  for  backward  and  defective  pupils 
is  a  logical  sequence  of  medical  inspection.  The  causes  of  back- 
wardness are  by  this  means  definitely  located,  and  wise  measures 
•of  assistance  may  be  adopted  which  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  parents  because  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  skilful  physi- 
cian. That  there  are  laggards  in  our  schools  cannot  be  denied. 
Pupils  fall  behind  their  classmates  from  various  causes:  it  may 
he  from  irregularity,  inattention,  lack  of  application,  mental  or 
physical  inability,  etc.  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  published 
a  most  interesting  book  in  1909,  entitled  "  Laggards  in  Our 
Schools,"  by  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  A.M.  Many  tables  of  statistics 
are  given,  taken  from  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  data.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
similar  statistics  gathered  from  Ontario  schools  would  differ  to 
any  extent,  as  the  conditions  in  urban  and  rural  schools  in  the 
two  countries  are  much  the  same.  As  the  limits  of  this  paper 
will  not  permit  of  more  than  the  statement  of  some  of  the  results 
of  Mr.  Ayres'  investigations,  the  interested  reader  will  have  to 
examine  the  book  for  the  data  on  which  the  conclusions  are  based. 

After  considering  "  Irregular  Attendance  as  a  Contributory 
Cause  of  Retardation,"  these  conclusions  are  drawn : 

"  1.  Such  figures  as  are  available  indicate  that  in  our  cities 
less  than  three-fourths  of  the  children  continue  in  attendance  as 
much  as  three-fourths  of  the  year. 

"  2.  Irregular  attendance  is  accompanied  by  a  low  percentage 
of  promotions. 
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"  3.  Low  percentage  of  promotions  is  a  potent  factor  in  bring- 
ing about  retardation. 

"  4.  Retardation  results  in  elimination." 

Under  the  heading,  "  Age  the  Controlling  Factor  in  Elimina- 
tion," we  have  these  interesting  conclusions : 

"1.  Age  is  the  important  factor  in  all  studies  of  elimination. 

"  2.  Cities  differ  widely,  both  in  respect  to  attracting  children 
early  and  keeping  them  when  they  are  older. 

"  3.  Retention  at  the  upper  ages,  not  age  at  starting,  is  the 
controlling  factor  in  elimination. 

"  4.  Children  who  make  the  most  rapid  progress  through  the 
grades  are  those  who  start  late,  and  those  who  make  the  slowest 
progress  are  those  who  start  early. 

"5.  Most  of  the  children  who  start  late  never  graduate.  Those 
who  start  early  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  finish. 

"  6.  Our  school  courses  are  too  difficult  for  the  immature 
child,  and  too  long  for  the  mature  one." 

The  conclusions  from  the  comparisons  between  conditions  for 
the  two  sexes  are  summarized  as  follows : 

"1.  In  our  high  schools  57  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  girls, 
and  only  43  per  cent,  are  boys. 

"  2.  For  each  100  girls  who  enter,  there  are  only  79  boys. 

"3.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  boys  continue  to  the  fourth 
class,  as  compared  with  31  per  cent,  for  the  girls. 

"  4.  Retardation  among  boys  in  elementary  schools  is  13  per 
cent,  more  prevalent  than  among  girls. 

"  5.  The  proportion  of  girls  who  remain  to  the  final  grade  is 
17  per  cent,  greater  than  the  proportion  of  boys  who  remain. 

"  6.  There  are  more  repeaters  among  boys  than  among  girls. 
The  former  exceed  the  latter  by  about  13  per  cent." 

The  chapter  devoted  to  "  Rates  of  Progress "  concludes  as 
follows : 

"  As  a  result  of  these  studies  of  the  rates  of  progress  of  children 
through  the  grades  we  can  safely  formulate  five  general  propo- 
sitions : 

"  1.  The  number  of  children  who  make  slow  progress  is  far 
greater  than  the  number  of  those  who  make  rapid  progress,  and 
the  time  lost  by  the  former  is  very  much  greater  than  is  the  time 
saved  by  the  latter. 

"  2.  From  the  available  data,  it  appears  safe  to  say  that  for 
every  pupil  making  rapid  progress  there  are  from  eight  to  ten 
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making  slow  progress,  and  for  every  term  gained  by  the  rapid 
pupils  from  ten  to  twelve  are  lost  by  the  slow  ones. 

"  3.  According  to  the  New  York  investigation,  among  each 
100  retarded  pupils  30  are  retarded  because  of  late  entrance,  13 
because  of  late  entrance  and  slow  progress,  and  57  because  of 
slow  progress. 

"  4.  The  courses  of  study  of  our  city  school  systems  are 
adjusted  to  the  powers  of  the  brighter  pupils.  They  are  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  average  pupils,  and  far  beyond  those  of  the 
slower  ones. 

"  5.  The  average  pupil  cannot  complete  the  work  of  eight 
grades  in  eight  years.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  no  city 
does  the  average  child  regularly  succeed  in  doing  each  year's  work 
in  one  year.  The  average  child  in  the  average  school  system  pro- 
gresses through  the  grades  at  the  rate  of  eight  grades  in  ten  years." 

After  giving  the  results  of  many  investigations  regarding 
**'  Physical  Defects  and  School  Progress,"  the  writer  shows  his 
caution  and  fairness  in  the  following: 

"  When  the  personal  equation  is  so  important  and  methods  and 
standards  so  little  established  as  in  the  field  of  medical  inspec- 
tion, the  greatest  caution  must  be  exercised  in  drawing  sweeping 
conclusions  from  the  figures  furnished.     We  have  shown: 

"  1.  That  physical  defects  decrease  with  age ;  that  age  is  the 
important  factor,  and  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  all 
investigations  dealing  with  defectiveness  and  school  progress. 

"  2.  It  has  been  shown  that  vision  does  not  follow  the  same 
rules  as  do  the  other  defects. 

"  3.  The  examinations  conducted  in  New  York  have  shown 
higher  percentages  of  enlarged  glands,  defective  breathing,  hyper- 
trophied  tonsils  and  adenoids  among  the  dull  children  than  among 
the  bright  children. 

"4.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  physical  defectiveness  has 
a  distinct  and  important  bearing  on  the  progress  of  children." 

We  have  quoted  so  largely  from  this  book  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  making  special  provision  for  these  backward  and 
defective  pupils. 

The  problem  of  making  special  provision  for  backward  pupils 
who  are  not  mentally  nor  physically  defective  seems  best  solved 
by  segregating  them  in  special  classes  of  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  pupils  to  a  class.  Here  a  specially  patient,  resourceful  teacher 
makes  a  study  of  them ;  gives  them  much  individual  attention ; 
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and  simplifies  their  work,  which  may  have  been  much  beyond 
them  and  thus  tended  to  discourage  and  dishearten.  After  a  time 
these  pupils  may  find  themselves,  that  is,  discover  their  latent 
jpower,  and  become  aroused  and  fired  with  some  purpose  to  excel. 
When  this  transformation  reaches  a  stage  satisfactory  to  the 
special  teacher  they  should  be  returned  to  their  regular  classes. 
A  large  school  of  twenty-five  rooms  or  more  is  likely  to  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  laggards  to  maintain  one  such  class  of  back- 
ward pupils.  In  the  case  of  smaller  schools  a  class  may  be  pro- 
vided for  a  group  of  schools. 

Closely  allied  to  these  backward  pupils  are  those  who  leave 
school  on  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen,  being  then  free  from  the 
truancy  law,  although  they  may  not  be  more  advanced  than  third 
book  pupils.  The  City  of  Cleveland  instituted  a  system  for  these, 
which  is  proving  successful.  Special  classes  were  instituted  for 
them  at  one  centre.  The  sexes  are  segregated;  one-half  of  the 
time  is  devoted  to  manual  training,  wood  work,  iron  work,  etc., 
for  the  boys,  and  household  science  and  domestic  economy  for  the 
girls.  The  other  half  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  practical  academic 
studies. 

Another  effort  to  assist  senior  pupils  who  have  missed  promo- 
tion, as  for  instance  Entrance  pupils,  is  being  made  by  establish- 
ing special  classes  for  such  in  the  summer  holidays.  Smarting 
under  the  humiliation  of  defeat,  many  of  these  pupils  gladly 
embrace  the  opportunity  to  redeem  themselves,  willingly  sacrifice 
most  of  their  holidays,  and  by  earnest  work  fit  themselves  to  go 
on  with  their  former  successful  classmates.  Who  will  say  that 
they  have  not  thus  learned  a  most  useful  life  lesson?  Such 
classes  are  designated  "  Catch-up  "  classes. 

Let  us  now  consider  special  classes  for  backward  pupils  who 
are  defective.  For  obvious  reasons  it  is  best  to  avoid  any  naming 
of  these  classes  that  would  indicate  the  special  defect  or  defects 
of  the  members.  The  one  general  term,  "  Special  Classes,"  is 
quite  sufiicient  and  generally  acceptable.  Among  the  many  rea- 
sons for  isolating  and  segregating  defectives,  I  submit  but  three: 

1.  Their  presence  in  a  regular  class  is  a  distraction,  and  some- 
times a  positive  injury  to  the  other  pupils. 

2.  They  cannot  receive  in  the  large  class  the  amount  and 
kind  of  care  they  require. 

3.  Teachers  are  distressed  through  the  mute  appeal  of  these 
unfortunates,  and  have  not  the  time  nor  equipment  to  minister 
to  their  varying  needs. 
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In  the  case  of  defectives  the  special  classes  should  not  have 
more  than  fifteen  in  a  class.  It  is  better  that  these  should  be 
segregated  in  a  measure,  according  to  size,  and  also,  if  possible, 
according  to  mental  defect ;  for  instance,  a  class  of  epileptics  can 
work  well  together,  and  if  one  should  take  a  fit  it  has  not  the  same 
injurious  effect  on  the  others  as  it  has  on  normal  children  or  on 
those  suffering  from  other  defects. 

The  occupation  of  these  defectives  will  vary  according  to  the 
kind  and  amount  of  their  defect.  In  all  cases  play  wisely 
directed,  with  a  purpose,  will  fill  a  large  part  of  the  programme. 
The  many  kinds  of  manual  occupations,  as  raffia  work,  cardboard 
construction,  paper  cutting,  map-making,  etc.,  will  also  take  a 
prominent  place.  By  these  the  child  gets  control  of  muscles,  which 
means  so  much;  sees  things  he  has  made,  and  thus  acquires  some 
self-reliance,  self-appreciation,  and  a  measure  of  ambition.  Who 
can  estimate  what  this  heartening  influence  coming  into  such  a  life 
means  ? 

Of  course,  some  attention  can  be  paid  to  the  three  "  R's,"  but, 
after  all,  for  these  pupils  these  are  of  minor  importance  in  com- 
parison with  giving  them  the  power  of  useful,  joyous  occupation. 

I  hear  the  question :  Is  there  much  success  attending  the  efforts 
to  develop  these  defectives?  Yes,  most  gratifying  results; 
scarcely  a  pronounced  failure. 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  Chairman  Backward  Children  Investi- 
gation, wrote  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Ayres'  book,  and  concluded 
as  follows: 

"  The  most  significant  of  the  findings  of  the  investigation  are : 

"  1.  That  the  most  important  cases  of  retardation  of  school 
children  can  be  removed. 

"  2.  That  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  regularity  of  attendance 
and  faithfulness  are  major  elements  of  success. 

"  3.  That  some  cities  are  already  accomplishing  excellent  re- 
sults by  measures  that  can  be  adopted  by  all. 

"  4.  That  relatively  few  children  are  so  defective  as  to  prevent 
success  in  school  or  in  life." 

The  conclusions  of  Dr.  Gulick,  who  has  earned  the  right  to 
speak  with  authority,  are  of  great  importance,  and  the  last  two 
form  an  effective  answer  to  any  question  concerning  the  success 
of  classes  for  defectives,  and  the  satisfactory  progress  made  by 
these  unfortunates  when  given  a  chance  under  such  conditions 
as  constitute  a  congenial,  helpful  environment. 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  ask:  Is  it  not  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
State  to  do  the  very  best  possible  for  these  abnormal  children? 
Even  on  the  low  ground  of  self-preservation  must  not  the  answer 
be  yes?  How  much  clearer,  then,  must  be  the  duty  from  a 
humanitarian  and  Christian  viewpoint?  As  we  have  been  so 
slow  in  recognizing  our  duty,  should  we  not  make  the  greater 
effort  to  atone  for  our  remissness  by  taking  prompt  action  in  pro- 
viding special  classes  and  courses  of  study,  and  thus  enable  these 
helpless  unfortunates  to  be  of  some  service  to  themselves  and 
possibly  to  others,  or  at  any  rate  less  of  a  burden,  and  to  have 
some  measure  of  enjoyment  in  a  life  all  too  sad  and  inefficient  ? 
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1  PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS. 

•  Feedekick  W.  Weight. 

My  duty  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the  officers 
of  the  Trustee  Department  to  this  Association,  coming  from  the 
various  parts  of  this  Province  to  its  beautiful  capital  to  consider 
important  questions,  which  we  trust  will  tend  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  Province's  most  valuable  asset — its  children.  In  pre- 
paring our  programme  we  have  endeavored  to  give  prominence  to 
questions  of  interest  to  the  rural  as  well  as  city  trustee,  and  hope 
they  will  be  considered  in  the  broad  sense  and  the  syjnpathy  and 
support  extended  to  one  another,  that  we  may  promote  the  forward 
inovemeut  of  education  in  the  Province  until  it  shall  become  the 
excellence  of  educational  life,  the  copy-book  for  others  to  copy 
from,  and  while  we  listen  to  the  hum  of  the  little  ones  of  the 
kindergarten  lisping  the  daily  story,  the  little  song,  or  the  earnest 
prayer  that  stirs  the  minds  of  the  wee,  small  scholars,  listen 
again;  the  hum  grows  louder;  it  vibrates  the  air;  it  is  the  chant- 
ing of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  Ward  schools,  the  murmur  of  the 
voice  of  a  thousand,  yea,  tens  of  thousands,  blending  in  one. 
(yoming  from  city  and  country,  from  stately  school  dwellings, 
from  the  humble  roadside  school  out  yonder  on  the  quiet  wayside 
of  God's  beloved  country.  And  still  listen.  We  have  it  now,  a 
great  and  mighty  weapon,  woven  into  the  life  of  the  little  ones 
from  kindergarten  to  college,  a  weapon  of  intelligence,  k('en, 
powerful,  a  mighty  force  changing  the  life,  the  very  weakness  of 
the  child  into  the  greatness,  the  usefulness,  the  science  of  citizen- 
ship, grown  from  the  lisping  baby's  first  lesson  into  the  beauty 
and  wonderment  of  a  broad  and  well-trained  mind,  the  product 
of  our  school.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  this  is  the  aim  of  our 
education  system,  and  as  our  ex-President  said  in  his  address  last 
year,  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  is  what  should  bo 
sought  for  in  the  conduct  of  public  aifairs ;  that  is  where  a  great 
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many  differ  in  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  greatest  good.  We  have 
a  number  of  subjects  on  the  school  curriculum,  and  I  would  not 
remove  one  of  these  subjects,  for  the  highest  class  of  education 
would  not  be  complete  without  them.  But  during  the  last  year 
I  have  had  repeated  calls  from  the  rural  sections  that  this  De- 
partment might  materially  help  them  by  recommending  a  more 
practical  course  for  the  youth,  who  will  be  the  future  men  and 
women  of  the  farming  community,  and  as  they  have  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  success  of  the  Province  in  the  past  with  ad(li- 
tional  facilities  which  are  being  given  in  education  in  regard  to 
agriculture,  by  experimental  farms  and  special  courses  given  at 
Agricultural  Colleges,  and  if  similar  instructions  along  these  lines 
could  be  given  in  rural  schools  would  it  not  add  greatly  to  the 
success  of  those  who  might  then  have  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  Agricultural  College,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  child,  should 
be  trained  for  its  owd.  future  work,  while  at  present  a  greater  part 
of  what  it  has  acquired  will  not  be  of  practical  use  ?  In  the  daily 
work  the  teacher  could  bind  together  the  interests  of  the  school 
and  community.  They  could  use  the  knowledge  of  the  problem 
of  rural  life  in  their  school  work.  The  boy  would  find  himself 
and  his  farm  in  every  lesson  assigned.  The  teacher  should  be 
prepared  to  know  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  show  t'he  practical 
value  to  the  farmer  of  a  knowledge  of  chemistry;  he  should  be 
able  to  direct  the  work  in  elementary  agriculture,  and  thereby 
aid  the  important  industry.  I  have  asked  Prof.  McCroady,  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  to  give  a  talk  on  agri- 
cultural teaching  in  rural  schools,  and  he  will,  I  am  sure,  give 
you  something  to  think  about  on  the  important  subject  that  I  hope 
will  bear  fruit  by  raising  the  standard  of  farming  education  in 
our  rural  schools.  Other  subjects  of  importance  will  be  placed 
before  you  by  gentlemen  who  have  given  them  careful  attention, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  receive  the  consideration  from  you  that  their 
importance  demands.  But  the  question  I  wis'h  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  is,  in  a  very  serious  sense,  the  most  important  problem  in 
Canada  to-day,  and  should  not  take  second  place  for  any  of  the 
great  problems  which  are  just  now  engaging  the  public  mind, 
but  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large 
must  admit  that  industrial  education  is  the  vital  question  of  the 
hour.  Both  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  commencing  to  consider  this  important  matter.  Cana- 
dians must  face  this  problem  squarely  and  face  it  at  once  if  our 
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children  are  to  bave  equal  advantages  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries and  are  to  excel  in  the  higher  walks  of  citizenship.  Other 
countries  have  made  great  progress  along  industrial  educational 
lines  and  great  changes  in  methods  have  taken  place,  and  to-day 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Japan  and 
the  neighboring  Republic  are  expending  large  sums  of  money  to 
improve  the  school  requirement  of  the  industrial  classes  and  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  country  beyond  the  fear  of  competition 
as  far  as  workmanship  is  concerned,  at  the  same  time  increasing 
the  remuneration  of  the  industrial  classes  and  the  output  of  the 
manufacturing  industries,  and  as  Canadians,  if  we  desire  to  be 
foremost  in  manufactures  and  arts,  at  this  early  period  of  indus- 
trial development,  it  is  very  important  that  every  advantage  of 
industrial  education  should  be  given  the  future  workmen  of  the 
country.  I  quote  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb. 
T6th,  1910: 

" A   GREAT   FUTURE   MARKET. 

"The  Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture  says  that  there  are  in 
the  three  western  provinces  of  Canada  213,000,000  acres  of  arable 
lajid.  The  acreage  would  make  six  states  of  the  size  of  Illinois. 
Of  all  these  millions  of  acres  only  twelve  millions  are  now  under 
cultivation.  Every  year  will  swell  the  number.  Fertile  land,  o^b- 
tainable  for  a  comparatively  low  price,  has  not  lost  its  charm, 
and  the  movement  to  the  Canadian  Northwest  will  continue  until 
all  the  good  land  shall  have  been  taken  up.  The  process  may  not 
be  so  rapid  as  it  was  in  this  country,  but  it  will  be  steady  and 
sure. 

"  Who  shall  supply  with  the  bulk  of  the  manufactured  articles 
they  will  need  the  millions  of  farmers  who  will  be  settled  on  those 
tens  of  millions  of  acres.  It  ought  to  be  the  United  States.  A 
majority  of  these  farmers  will  be  of  American  birth  or  descent. 
Their  natural  impulse  will  be  to  buy  American  made  goods  if 
permitted  to  do  so.  As  the  wheat,  w'hich  will  be  their  great  crop, 
will  always  bring  a  good  price,  for  the  day  of  cheap  wheat  is  over, 
they  will  be  customers  worth  cultivating. 

"  There  are  in  those  213,000,000  acres  of  arable  land  the  poten- 
tialities of  a  great  and  profitable  market  for  the  United  States. 
The  conservation  of  that  rapidly  developing  market  calls  for  the 
anxious  care  of  the  American  Government.     Last  year  Canada^ 
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with  a  population  a  little  over  7,000,000,  bought  $190,000,000 
worth  of  American  products.  While  in  1900  46.08  per  cent,  of 
Canadian  purchases  were  made  in  the  United  States,  the  per- 
centage last  year  was  60.4.  Such  a  market,  with  all  its  infinite 
possibilities,  should  not  be  sacrificed  by  a  hasty  move,  which 
might  prove  to  be  an  irretrievable  blunder." 

It  is  literally  true  tihat  we  have  done  very  little  in  the  way  of 
technical  training  for  our  young  mechanics,  and  while  others  are 
showing  surprising  advancement  along  this  line  we  are  marking 
time,  apparently  not  realizing  how  much  we  are  losing  by  our 
neglect  in  this  land  of  otherwise  national  progress.  The  great 
natural  resources,  the  growth  of  our  industries  generally,  make 
it  imperative  that  to  meet  the  future  demands  technical  schools 
should  at  once  be  established  in  industrial  centres  and  that  the 
foundation  of  tec^hnical  education  be  laid  in  our  Public  Schools. 
Our  professional  and  commercial  classes  are  amply  cared  for 
by  our  admirable  system  of  secondary  and  higher  education,  and 
our  Province  has  shown  commendable  energy  in  making  provision 
for  our  agricultural  interests,  but  the  training  of  the  artisan  has 
as  yet  received  very  little  consideration.  In  all  our  centres  of 
industry  fhe  great  need  for  technical  training  is  very  apparent. 
Who  can  doubt  the  great  need  of  the  young  mechanic  who  has 
had  no  more  than  a  public  school  education?  The  claims  of  the 
artisan  are  surely  well  founded  and  demand  careful  attention 
and  consideration. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  commencing  to  realize  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  children  should  become  familiar 
with  the  activities  of  the  community,  that  they  should  learn  to 
give  as  well  as  receive,  produce  as  well  as  consume,  and  do  as 
well  as  learn. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  existing  public  school  sys- 
tem does  not  meet  all  the  demands  of  modern  industrial  and 
social  conditions.  People  are  beginning  to  inquire  whether  some 
changes  more  favorable  to  the  modern  needs  may  not  be  devised 
whereby  the  great  body  of  (Children  and  youth  may  be  reached 
in  a  more  practical  way.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  day 
of  regular  apprenticeship  has  gone  by,  a  system  that  had  a  great 
influence  in  building  up  the  sturdy  citizen  of  the  past  by  bringing 
the  master  and  men  into  close  relationship  that  was  to  their 
mutual  interest.  But  now  that  its  day  of  usefulness  is  gone, 
something  is  required  to  take  its  place. 
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If  Ontario  is  to  be  the  manufacturing  centre  of  the  Dominion, 
something  must  be  done  to  prepare  for  the  vast  work  of  the  future. 
A  few  years  ago  commercial  courses  were  established  in  our  high 
schools.  In  allowing  this  innovation  the  whole  question  bearing 
on  the  rights  of  the  community  to  furnish  special  training  for  the 
vocation  was  practically  acknowledged.  Manual  training  has 
since  been  added  with  a  view  to  broadening  the  character  of  the 
schools. 

On  leaving  the  public  schools  to-day  boys  are  compelled  to 
drift  into  unskilled  industry,  and  as  a  result  the  years  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen  are  practically  wasted.  Industries  recruited 
from  such  sources  cannot  compete  with  industries  manned  by 
operators  technically  trained.  It  is  a  great  shame  that  Canada 
has  to  send  to  other  countries  for  men  to  fill  important  industrial 
positions  and  that  our  own  sons  be  compelled  through  lack  of 
training  to  work  under  them.  Canadians  should  not  take  second 
place  to  any  other  men.  We  have  as  much  intelligence  and 
energy  as  any  people,  and  if  facilities  were  afforded  to  develop 
the  natural  ability,  the  Canadian  would  stand  among  the  foremost 
artisans  and  mechanics  of  the  world. 

And  if  Canada  is  to  awake  to  its  great  future  it  must  take  up 
this  problem  of  industrial  education,  teach  the  manufacturing 
business,  teach  its  youth  to  be  skilful  in  arts  as  well  as  science 
and  agriculture.  We  must  put  the  young  man  into  industrial 
lines  just  as  thoroughly  equipped  as  the  young  farmer  who  has 
been  at  the  Agricultural  College,  just  as  well  prepared  as  the 
young  pharmacist  in  the  drug  store,  just  as  well  able  to  take  his 
place  as  the  young  lawyer  or  doctor,  and  if  Canadians  are  to 
command  the  markets  of  Canada  their  industries  must  be  manned 
by  operators  that  combine  with  general  intelligence  the  broadest 
technical  knowledge  and  the  highest  technical  skill  attainable. 

If  the  demand  for  tecTinieal  education  is  to  be  fully  satisfied  a 
great  part  of  our  existing  system  of  education  must  be  recon- 
structed, and  training  provided  in  our  school  must  be  made  a 
more  fitting  preparation  for  industrial  work  than  at  present. 

There  are  two  lines  along  which  industrial  education  may  be 
advanced.  The  course  of  study  in  our  public  schools  in  the  in- 
dustrial centres  may  be  so  modified  as  to  include  instruction  and 
practice  in  the  elements  of  productive  industry.  This  would 
mean  some  modification  of  the  existing  courses  above  the  third 
class  work.  Then  some  modifications  might  be  made  in  the  high 
«chool  course  to  include  industrial  education. 
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The  second  method  is  to  establish  independent  industrial  and 
technical  schools.  It  is  probable  that  the  best  results  would  be 
obtained  by  using  both  of  the  methods  suggested.  These  would 
provide  the  boy  with  means  of  combining  with  the  practical  work 
of  the  bench,  the  forge  or  the  machine  shop,  an  opportunity  for 
scientific  and  mathematical  knowledge  which  would  aid  him  to 
make  some  approach  to  general  culture,  such  as  would  vastly 
increase  his  ability  in  his  special  calling  and  make  him  a  valuable 
citizen  in  any  community. 

The  aim  of  technical  education  is  the  production  of  a  citizen 
with  broad  ideals,  plus  capacity,  sharpened  to  the  point  of  crafts- 
manship. The  ideal  aim  is  not  to  supplant  the  workshop,  but  to 
prepare  for  it  or  co-operate  with  it  to  produce  not  only  mechanical 
proficiency,  but  enlig'htened  dexterity.  The  demand  for  the 
twentieth  century  is  for  an  education  that  is  practical,  the  educa- 
tion that  will  help  the  boy  to  develop  intellectually  as  a  ruem.ber 
in  society.  In  the  future  there  will  be  a  closer  relation  between 
school  and  life,  and  the  school  is  to  do  the  things  that  will  help 
girls  and  boys  find  liheir  future  work.  The  prospects  are  the  boy 
will  have  to  work,  and  the  great  majority  will  have  to  work  with 
their  hands.  Teach  him  to  work  and  that  skilled  work  is  ennobl- 
ing. I  do  not  think  that  our  Legislature  could  do  a  greater  ser- 
vice to  the  Province  than  by  establishing  a  liberal  course  of 
industrial  education,  and  trust  this  Department  will  urge  its  mem- 
bers on  the  Advisory  Council  to  advise  t'he  same  to  the  Educa- 
tional Departnient. 

The  schools  train  for  dependency  and  away  from  self-reliance. 
The  demand  is  for  practical  men  in  industrial  lines.  The  present 
school  system  does  not  furnish  them,  and  until  it  does  it  is  far 
from  what  it  ought  to  be.  We  turn  the  boys  and  girls  out  into 
the  world  poorly  equipped  to  meet  the  demand  made  upon  them, 
and  the  fault  is  ours.  "We  must  have  some  plan  to  make  them 
more  self-reliant,  and  training  in  the  industrial  and  commercial 
world  means  energy  properly  directed  and  results  closely  watdhed. 
We  lack  in  distributing  the  essentials  to  a  perfect  elementary 
industrial  education. 
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ADVANCED  GRADE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  OR  THE 

95  PER  CENT. 

R.  E.  LeSueur^  Sarnia. 

It  may  be  interesting  before  submitting  any  reasons  bearing 
upon  the  subjects  of  this  paper  to  recall  the  expressed  opinion 
of  the  great  founder  of  our  Public  School. 

In  Dr.  Ryerson's  report  of  1846  he  said :  "  A  basis  of  an  edu- 
cational structure  adapted  to  this  end  should  be  as  broad  as  the 
population  of  the  country;  and  its  loftiest  elevation  should  equal 
the  highest  demands  of  the  learned  profession;  adapting  its 
gradation  of  sc'hools  to  the  wants  of  the  several  classes  of  the  com- 
munity; and  to  their  respective  employments  or  professions,  the 
one  rising  above  the  other — the  one  conducting  to  the  other;  yet 
each  complete  in  itself  for  the  degree  of  education  it  imparts. 
The  branches  of  knowledge,  whitfh  it  is  essential  that  all  should 
understand,  should  be  provided  for  all,  and  taught  to  all ;  should 
be  broug'ht  within  the  reach  of  the  most  needy,  and  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  the  most  careless." 

His  conception  of  an  educational  system  was,  if  I  understand 
his  meaning,  that  the  essential  branches  should  be  provided  and 
taught  to  all,  and  that  in  so  far  as  they  were  concerned  l3iey 
s^hould  form  a  complete  unit  in  the  system. 

If  we  hold  that  opinion,  may  we  not  venture  the  question,  "  Is 
the  Public  School  of  to-day  providing  a  complete  unit  for  those 
in  our  community  the  most  needy,  and  forcing  it  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  careless  ? 

The  question  of  where  the  division  should  take  place  between 
the  High  School  and  the  Public  School  has  been  discussed  in  the 
past  largely  from  two  standpoints,  namely,  the  High  School  on 
the  one  hand,  whic'h  is  tremendously  fearful  lest  something  it  has 
should  be  taken  away,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  Public 
School  for  a  better  recognition  of  its  place  in  the  educational 
system.  But  there  is  still  another  viewpoint  which  is  equally  as 
important  as  either  of  the  others,  'and  this  is  the  one  wlhich  can 
view  the  whoile  system  without  any  self  interest,  and  is  as  much 
interested  in  one  department  as  the  other,  and  is  also  responsible 
to  the  ratepayers  for  the  judicious  expenditure  of  every  dollar 
placed  in  its  hands;  that  viewpoint  is  the  one  taken  by  the 
Trustee. 
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It  should  be  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Public  School  to  turn 
out  pupils  qualified  for  the  ordinary  callings  of  life.  The  school 
that  fails  in  this  fails  in  its  mission.  Could  we  be  certain  that 
each  pupil  who  enters  the  primary  class  will  continue  in  school 
until  he  or  she  has  reached  the  highest  class  in  the  High  School 
or  Collegiate,  then  it  would  be  of  little  consequence  where  the 
division  of  work  came  in  between  the  schools,  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  vast  number  who  never  enter  the  High  Scihool,  it  then 
becomes  a  matter  of  great  moment  w'here  the  division  takes  place, 
but  we  are  aware  that  this  is  not  the  case,  so  we  are  led  to  ex- 
amine a  little  closer,  and  discover,  if  possible,  what  are  the 
conditions. 

In  examining  into  this  question  one  naturally  turns  to  his 
home  sc'hool  and  its  record.  I  presumed  I  might  get  some  infor- 
mation out  of  the  latest  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  In 
turning  up  the  pairt  of  the  report  of  Collegiate  Institutes,  Samia 
is  down  for  an  enrolment  of  343  pupils  and  an  average  of  322 ; 
how  that  could  be  figured  out  must  certainly  be,  by  some  new 
system  of  mental  arithmetic,  for  the  greatest  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  at  any  one  time  has  been  272  by  the  Principal's  report, 
and  for  last  month  244,  with  an  average  of  228. 

A  misleading  conclusion  arising  out  of  these  figures  is  that  it 
gives  the  sc'hool  credit  for  only  an  average  attendance  of  about 
65  per  cent.,  which  is  giving  the  school  a  body  blow,  w'heireas  the 
montMy  averages  for  the  year  have  stood  at  over  90  per  cent. 
This  volume  was  carefully  put  away  on  the  shelf  as  utterly  use- 
less as  far  as  reliability  is  concerned  in  our  present  investigation. 

We  then  procured  the  report  of  the  Entrance  Board  and  found 
that  81  pupils  of  the  Sarnia  School  had  been  successful  out  of 
84  who  wrote,  and  that  out  of  that  number  63  had  entered  the 
Collegiate,  or  about  78  per  cent.,  which  leaves  22  per  cent,  to  be 
accounted  for,  and  that  since  the  opening  in  September,  8  of  the 
63  have  dropped  out,  which  leaves  in  the  Collegiate  to-day  55  out 
of  the  81  w!ho  passed  the  entrance. 

During  our  investigation  it  was  brought  to  our  attention  that 
recently  some  pupils  had  left  the  Public  School  just  when  they 
reached  the  age  of  14.  To  ascertain  to  what  extent  this  was 
going  on,  we  instructed  the  Principal  to  get  a  report  from  each 
of  the  teachers  of  the  Fourth  and  Third  Book  Classes.  His 
report  shows  that  in  the  ten  rooms,  with  an  enrolment  of  about 
45  each,  64  pupils  had  dropped  out  during  the  year  1909,  ^Vhich 
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would  be  over  14  per  cent.,  or  equal  to  pupils  sufficient  for  one 
and  one-half  rooms.  Pupils  who  are  withdrawn  from  school  at 
the  age  of  14,  and  not  any  farther  advanced  in  their  studies  than 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Book,  are  well  qualified  to  earn  poor 
salaries  all  their  lives,  and  doing  the  drudge  work  for  their  better 
educated  school  mates. 

By  this  time  you  will  no  doubt  be  revolving  some  questions  in 
youir  mind,  and  among  them  probably  these: 

1st.     Can  a  solution  be  found  for  the  difficulty  complained  of  ? 

2nd.  Can  the  Public  School  course  of  studies  be  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  complete  unit,  and  when  so  arranged  give  the  pupils 
an  education  w'hich  will  qualify  them  for  the  ordinary  callings  of 
life? 

Our  answer  to  both  these  questions  is  yes. 

1st.  Raise  the  age  limit  to  16  years  and  enforce  the  law.  The 
exceptional  cases  can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  exemptions. 

2nd.  Knock  out  the  pernicious  idea  that  some  parents  have, 
that  when  a  boy  or  girl  has  reached  the  entrance  stage,  or  is  14 
years  of  age,  they  have  enough  education. 

3rd.  Take  the  subjects  which  are  now  taught  in  the  1st  Form 
of  the  Hig'h  School,  namely,  Reading,  English  Grammar,  Eng- 
lish Composition,  English  Literature,  History,  Arithmetic  and 
Mensuration,  and  teach  them  in  the  advance  grade  in  the  Public 
School,  and  if  you  will  refer  to  the  "  note  "  on  the  Lower  School 
work  of  the  High  School  you  will  see  how  reasonable  my  recom- 
mendation is. 

For  it  reads,  "  For  the  first  year  the  work  should  be  confined 
to  a  thorough  review  and  slight  extension  of  the  course  prescribed 
for  the  Fourth  Form  in  the  Public  School."  ISTow,  if  the  First 
Form  of  the  High  School  is  to  be  a  review  of  the  Fourth  Form 
of  the  Public  School,  and  to  be  a  thorough  review,  by  which  T 
take  it  to  mean  a  thorough  grounding,  vs^hen  better  can  that  be 
done  than  in  the  Public  School,  in  the  hands  of  one  master  for 
the  whole  day,  and  who  will  for  that  reason  more  readily  know 
and  assist  the  weak  pupil  than  when  the  class  changes  teachers 
every  half  hour.  Then  I  would  add  to  these  subjects  Algebra, 
Euclid,  Book-keeping  (single  and  double  entry)  and  I  would 
emphasize  these  subjects  I  have  enumera;ted  because  they  are  the 
essentials,  for  w'hen  a  boy  or  girl  is  well  grounded  in  these  they 
need  not  fear  going  out  into  the  world  and  engaging  in  business 
transactions.  To  tJhis  I  would  add  in  every  centre,  where  prac- 
tical, a  manual  training  and  domestic  science  department. 
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Then  When  a  pupil  had  passed  through  this  grade  and  also  a 
successful  examination,  issue  a  diploma,  setting  forth  the  quali- 
lication  of  that  pupil,  one  that  would  carry  a  face-mark  of  some 
value  in  securing  a  situation,  or  if  not  needed  for  that  purpose 
could  be  referred  to  in  the  after  years  as  something  of  merit. 
This  would  not  hinder  any  pupil  who  desired  higher  education 
from  entering  the  High  School,  as  they  would  commence  there 
one  grade  further  in  advance. 

In  making  the  change  I  have  suggested  there  would  be  a  de- 
cided saving  in  the  expenditure  per  year,  referring  again  to  the 
conditions  as  they  exist  in  our  own  town.  I  find  that  the  cost 
per  pupil  in  the  Collegiate  is  $47.00,  and  the  cost  per  pupil  in 
the  Public  School  is  $17.00,  or  a  difference  of  $30.00  per  pupil. 
Now,  if  the  two  lower  forms,  numbering,  say,  seventy  pupils,  were 
being  taught  in  the  Public  School,  a  saving  would  be  effected  of 
about  $2,100.00  per  year;  a  consideration  not  to  be  lightly  set 
aside. 

If  what  I  have  stated  is  correct,  or  nearly  so,  then  the  question 
is,  how  can  these  better  conditions  be  brought  about?  Not  until 
all  the  parties  interested  are  fully  alive  to  the  situation — so  far 
the  High  School  and  Public  School  Sections  have  been  awake,  but 
the  Trustees  I  very  much  fear  have  been  asleep. 

If  I  am  correctly  informed  there  ere  about  2,500  trustees  in 
the  Province,  and  so  far  they  have  contented  themselves  with 
grumbling  to  their  neighbors  over  one  change  or  another,  or  one 
regulation  or  the  other,  but  their  influeaice  as  a  body  has  been 
practioally  nil. 

1  am  fully  persuaded  that  if  they  were  alive  to  the  influence 
they  could  exert,  there  would  be  very  little  legislation  inaugu- 
rated without  their  being  consulted. 

My  only  object  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  is  that  the 
great  majority  of  pupils  in  our  schools  who  cannot  go  beyond  the 
Public  School  course  shall  have  placed  within  their  reach  the 
very  best  that  can  be  placed  at  their  command. 
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SOME  PHASES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

George  H.  Locke^  Chief  Librarian  of  Public  Libraries. 

Toronto. 

After  some  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  discussion  which  had 
preceded  this  paper,  Mr.  Locke  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done  in  the  Toronto  Public  Library,  which  is 
organized  as  an  educational  institution. 

To  attack  the  subject  upon  which  your  committee  asked  me  to 
speak: — ^I  believe  tlie  invitation  was  the  result  of  a  speech  I 
delivered  at  the  summer  session  of  Toronto  University,  where  I 
examined  the  present  state  of  education  with  a  diagnostic  pur- 
pose and  then  tried  to  suggest  a  tonic  and  course  of  treatment  that 
would  bring  about  What  I  thought  would  be  a  more  healthy  con- 
dition. I  remember  that  the  final  part  of  my  prescription  in- 
cluded a  suggestion  for  a  revival  of  educational  interest  in  the 
municipalities  of  the  province,  so  that  there  would  be  intelligent 
local  opinion  in  regard  to  education.  It  is  not  education  in  the 
abstract,  nor  yet  education  for  the  province  that  ought  to  be 
uppermost  in  our  minds ;  it  is  the  education  of  our  boys  and  girls, 
ours  and  those  of  our  neighbors. 

I  am  looking  at  the  educational  questions  of  to-day  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  layman,  but  with  the  experience  of  a  teat^her 
and  supervisor  of  education  of  some  years'  standing. 

The  questions  that  arise  in  my  mind  to-day  are  such  as  these : 

Is  there  any  need  for  improvement  in  the  education  of  our 
boys  and  girls? 

Has  civilization  made  any  progress  since  we  or  our  fathers 
went  to  school  ? 

Is  education  in  our  schools  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  our 
boys  and  girls  for  a  civilization  that  has  passed  away  or  is  present 
with  us  to-day,  or,  perchance,  for  the  one  in  Which  they  will  be 
partakers  and  help  to  form? 

What  social  institution  shows  the  way  for  civilization,  or  is 
civilization  just  a  force  of  aggregated  units  that,  in  a  somewhat 
revolutionary  way,  moves  along  indefinite  paths? 

Is  the  essence  of  preparation  for  life  and  life's  duties  an  antici- 
pation or  merely  a  reflection  ? 

What  is  it  in  the  conduct  of  education  that  makes  us  spend  so 
many  years  and  seemingly  accomplish  so  little  ?    Has  the  organ- 
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ization  of  our  conservative  and  conserving  social  institution®  of 
church  and  school  kept  pace  with  that  of  other  social  institutions  ? 

These  are  live  questions  which  are  worth  considering,  and  I 
would  that  we  had  time  to  dwell  upon  them  and  attempt  to  deal 
with  them  in  reference  to  our  local  conditions.  I  ara  stating 
them  with  an  express  purpose  of  stirring  up  your  minds  to  think 
upon  the  problems  of  the  greatest  of  all  social  sciences,  the  well- 
being  of  our  boys  and  girls,  dear  to  us  as  parents  and  important 
to  the  state  as  future  citizens. 

Education  and  religion,  the  most  important  subjects  in  our 
world,  are  naturally  the  most  dangerous  to  discuss,  for  the  rival 
camps  seem  always  to  be  ready  for  the  fray,  and  the  person  who 
thinks  for  himself  is  too  often  considered  an  outcasft,  and  is 
exposed  to  a  disconcerting  cross-fire. 

Again,  education,  like  religion,  is  exposed  to  the  danger  that 
the  great  unthinking  mass  mistake  the  symbol  for  the  siubstance, 
and  rely  upon  the  rites  and  ordinances  to  bring  about  salvation. 
Interference  with  these  in  any  way  is  looked  upon  as  an  attack 
on  the  sacredness  of  the  substance,  whereas  it  may  be  only  a 
clearing  away  of  obstacles  which  prevented  the  substance  from 
being  as  effectual  as  it  was  intended  to  be. 

Education  is  a  process,  not  a  state.  It  begins  with  birth  and 
continues  until  death.  We  are  influenced  by  all  we  meet,  and 
we,  in  turn,  influence  all  with  which  we  have  to  do.  School 
education  is  an  attempt  to  organize  the  typical  and  enduring 
phases  of  social  life  in  such  manner  that  the  boy  (or  girl)  may 
possess  himself  of  such  information  and  such  skill  as  will  enable 
him  to  become  a  socially  efficient  citizen.  The  prolongation  of 
infancy  in  the  human  animal  gives  us  the  opportunity  for  im- 
parting this  education  over  a  series  of  years  when  he  is  not  fitted 
for  manual  labor.    We  call  these  the  school  years. 

Society  in  a  community  like  ours  is  made  up  of  about  95  per 
cent,  of  the  population  in  industrial  or  commercial  work,  and 
therefore  the  natural  question  for  us  to  ask  is :  "  Does  our  school 
curriculum  in  its  content  and  method  reflect  this  condition  of 
society  ?" 

We  believe  that  education  to-day  is  no  longer  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  few,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  many,  and  yet  we 
find  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  results  that 
are  being  attained,  as  if  our  ideal  and  our  practice  were  too 
far  apart.  This  shows  itself  in  the  movement  now  so  prominent 
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before  the  public,  and  which  is  being  discussed  at  this  Ontario 
Education  Association,  viz. :  the  need  for  industrial,  technical  or 
vocational  education  in  our  schools.  I  shall  not  attempt  in  this 
comparatively  brief  paper  to  discriminate  and  set  off  these  terms. 
I  shall  treat  them  as  practically  synonymous,  having  regard  to 
the  speech  of  "  the  man  in  the  street "  rather  than  to  that  of  the 
"educational  specialists." 

The  demand  for  this  education  is  widespread.  The  farmer  asks 
that  there  be  the  education  given  his  boy  that  will  enable  him  to 
become  a  more  effective  farmer  and  remain  on  the  land;  the 
manufacturer  asks  that  education  of  such  a  kind  be  furnished  as 
will  give  him  more  skilled  workmen  and  more  efficient  foremen; 
the  laboring  man  asks  that  the  education  given  his  boy  be  such 
as  will  give  that  boy  a  better  opportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood 
than  he  himself  has  had. 

And  so  I  might  go  on  enumerating  the  various  classes  and  their 
desires.  These  are  sometimes  more  than  desires,  even  demands, 
but  they  reveal  a  dissatisfaction  towards  the  practical  solution 
of  which  none  of  these  classes  can  offer  anything  very  practical. 
To  each  class  this  industrial  education  seems  a  different  thing. 
These  demands  are  the  outcome  of  conditions  which  face  these 
classes  of  society,  where  one  sees  boys  leaving  the  farm  or  leaving 
school  at  an  early  age  unfitted  for  any  employment,  leaving  school 
not  through  pressure  of  necessity,  but  because  the  subjects  of 
study  do  not  appeal  to  them. 

This  discontent  is  not  a  new  thing;  it  has  been  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men  for  years,  but  the  social  conditions  of  the  last 
few  years,  with  the  conquest  of  the  sea  and  the  air  and  the  conse- 
quent shrinking  of  the  social  world  and  the  increased  competition 
among  nations  and  individuals,  have  aggravated  it  and  made  a 
remedy  more  necessary. 

One  of  the  attempts  at  remedying  this  internal  disorder  was  to 
introduce  what  was  termed  Manual  Training,  and  many  there 
were  who  saw  in  this  the  way  of  salvation.  And  it  was  good  treat- 
ment, but,  like  many  other  good  things,  suffered  from  t(»o  ardent 
advocacy.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  cure  for  all  the  ills  of  the  body 
educational,  and  so  was  in  danger  of  being  enrolled  among  the 
"  patent  medicines."  It  had  a  salutary  effect  in  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  right  relation  between  theory  and  practice  in  educa- 
tion, but,  in  the  hands  of  unskilled  practitioners,  it  has  suffered 
in  some  places  from  the  fact  that  it  never  developed  above  hand 
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work;  in  ofchers  it  became  as  highly  abstract  as  some  of  the  sub- 
jects most  denounced ;  in  other  systems  it  was  taught  as  an  isolated 
and  specialized  subject;  in  some  places  it  was  really  impractical, 
though  bearing  a  practical  name  and  being  enrolled  in  the  curri- 
culum among  the  practical  subjects;  and  in  still  others  it  was  per- 
haps a  combination  of  some  of  these  elements,  a  mixture  w'hich 
might  be  termed  unsocial. 

However,  it  has  within  it  many  of  the  qualities  necessary  to 
what  seems  a  probable  solution  of  our  more  immediate  needs.  If 
it  had  done  no  more  than  make  clear  the  steps  in  every  process  of 
development,  it  would  deserve  a  special  mark  of  commendation 
among  educational  movements.  It  brought  out  clearly  that  there 
must  be  an  idea  (1)  of  what  is  to  be  done,  (2)  of  how  that  is  to 
be  done,  (3)  the  doing  of  it — the  accomplishment  of  the  "  what  " 
through  the  "how."  This  was  in  a  more  concrete  form  than  under 
the  old-time  intellectual  education,  and  in  the  application  of  lihis 
to  the  trades  most  nearly  connected  with  manual  training  a  new 
point  of  view  was  given  to  many  people.  This  made  clear  the 
way  for  w'hat  we  are  now  discussing  so  much  and  in  so  many 
different  ways — the  subject  of  this  talk — Industrial  Education. 

Let  me  clear  the  air  somewhat  by  saying  that  I  cannot  conceive 
of  such  a  thing  as  a  scheme  of  Industrial  Education  that  will  be 
a  substitute  for  the  education  now  given.  It  involves  Ifhe  remak- 
ing of  some  of  our  present  educational  practice — a  qualitative 
addition  to  the  curriculum  and  a  small  supplement  to  the  present 
curriculum.  It  is  a  mistake  to  oppose  cultural  or  liberal  to  indus- 
trial and  to  say,  "  Choose  between  these,"  just  as  I  think  the 
establishment  of  so-called  Tec^hnical  Schools,  apart  altogether  from 
the  ordinary  liberal  High  School,  is  a  decidedly  backward  step 
in  education. 

The  "  liberal  extremist  "  in  education  says :  "  We  will  first 
train  men,  then  workers."  This  fails  in  that  we  have  forgotten 
that  man's  work  is  a  part  of  the  /nan.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
"  practical  extremist "  says :  "  We  will  train  workers  and  then 
train  men,"  forgetting  that  in  actual  practice  the  boy  will  not 
wait  for  us  to  get  throug'h  the  process  of  training  him  as  a  man. 

That  this  talk  may  close  within  prescribed  limits  let  me  con- 
dense some  of  the  material  by  saying  that  it  is  plain  that  society 
demands  that  girls  and  boys  be  prepared  for  the  life  into  which 
they  are  to  go  by  participating  in  the  typical  phases  of  that  life 
during  the  years  they  are  in  school ;  that  the  curriculum  has  not 
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kept  pace  with  the  changes  of  modern  civilization,  and  that  t!he 
claims  of  95  per  cent,  of  a  living  population  should  override  the 
claims  of  tradition. 

I  believe  that  industrial  education,  if  it  is  to  be  valuable  for 
the  great  mass  of  youth  who  need  it,  must  be  offered  under  con- 
ditions that  meet  local  necessities,  and  that  one  system  for  a 
w'hole  province  or  state  would  result  in  dire  failure.  One  place 
might  need  a  Trade  School,  another  might  well  combine  a  trade 
school  and  shop.  Still  another  might  be  able  to  organize  a  Con- 
tinuation School  on  the  German  plan — a  most  admirable  one — 
where,  at  night  or  during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  instruction 
could  be  provided. 

I  have  little  sympathy  with  the  attitude  of  many  manufac- 
turers w'ho  look  upon  this  movement  as  a  means  of  giving  them 
apprentices  without  the  trouble  of  training  them,  operatives  who 
will  be  content  to  carry  out  the  mere  daily  work  in  an  almost 
Automatic  manner.  Industrial  efficiency  alone  is  not  the  measure 
■of  industrial  education.  It  is  the  development  of  initiative  and 
independence  that  is  necessary,  and  that  is  why  I  should  strongly 
Jldvocate  the  congregation  of  subjects  and  pupils  and  not  the 
segregation  in  any  way. 

Let  our  schools  be  equipped  so  that  all  may  have  a  chance  to 
take  any  of  these  newer  subjects,  and  let  the  older  subjects  be 
taught  so  that  the  relation  between  the  instruments  for  acquiring 
knowledge  and  the  newer  knowledge  itself  be  brought  into  sym- 
pathetic relationship.  It  is  as  important  for  girls  as  for  boys, 
and  the  occupations  of  the  home  deserve  as  careful  consideration 
in  the  reformation  and  vitalization  of  the  curriculum  as  do  those 
of  the  outer  social  world  in  which  the  men  will  have  most  to  do. 

There  need  be  no  conflict  in  the  adjustment  of  subjects  if  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  non-industrial  subjects  are  in  the  curri- 
culum for  the  purpose  of  individual  development,  and  that  the 
industrial  are  there  to  help  towards  making  the  possessor  a  self- 
supporting  individual. 

Under  such  a  system  where,  perhaps,  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
pupil's  time  (and  not  more  than  one-half)  is  taken  up  with  indus- 
trial subjects,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  would  be  developing  a  more 
social,  efficient  and  self-dependent  product  than  we  are  at  present. 

I  see  no  reason  why,  under  such  a  curriculum,  we  should  not 
have  a  longer  school  day,  with  longer  and  fewer  periods,  with 
more  emphasis  upon  how  to  work  and  less  upon  the  recitation  of 
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what  has  been  done.  In  such  a  school  home  work  would  be 
abolished,  the  afternoon  would  be  used  for  so-called  practical  or 
laboratory  work,  including  preparation  of  lessons,  while  the 
morning  would  be  devoted  to  the  more  difficult  intellectual  labor. 
This  presupposes  that  our  training  school  for  teachers  would 
develop  the  right  kind  of  teacher,  who  could  handle  such  work; 
persons  who  can  teach  children  how  to  attack  a  subject,  not 
merely  those  who  can  hear  recitations  or  set  knotty  problems ; 
persons  who  are  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  community,  and 
whose  horizon  is  not  bounded  by  a  set  of  authorized  tex!t-books; 
persons  who  can  discuss  current,  events  of  local,  provincial, 
national  and  international  interest  with  their  pupils  and  realize 
the  significance  of  these  events ;  indeed,  persons  who  have  had  this 
very  kind  of  industrial  education,  whi<ih  will  make  them  self- 
sufficient,  independent  and  socially  efficient  citizens,  who  know 
of  something  beyond  their  own  work,  and  who  could  make  a  living 
at  some  other  work  should  it  be  necessarv. 
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BUBAL    SCHOOL    TBU8TEES    AND    THE    ONTABIO 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

J.  J.  Morrison. 

When  the  State  assumed  the  education  of  our  children,  and 
made  it  in  a  sense  free,  yet  compulsory;  when  it  prepared  a  uni- 
form curriculum  for  all  its  schools,  and  laid  down  a  general  law 
governing  all  its  departments;  when  it  undertook  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellect  of  our  youth,  a  great  advance  was  made 
toward  the  general  elevation  of  the  race,  and  we  would  naturally 
suppose  that  a  phenomenal  growth  of  enlightenment  would  have 
been  the  immediate  outcome  of  such  a  great  advantage  to  the 
multitude.  But  any  very  marked  advancement  has  so  far  not 
been  in  evidence. 

The  possible  advantages  of  the  system  are  clear  cut  and  self- 
evident,  but  the  anticipated  result  is  not  so  evident.  Therefore, 
is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  machinery  when  the  product  for  which  it  was  instituted  is  not 
forthcoming  ? 

The  macninery  of  this  great  undertaking  may,  I  think,  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  viz.,  that  which  relates  to  the  educative 
functions  of  the  scheme,  and  that  which  relates  to  the  details  of 
its  application.  And  to  this  latter  part  I  wish  to  direct  any 
thoughts  lihat  may  be  contained  in  this  paper. 

Not  only  is  the  Act  relating  to  public  schools  democratic  in  its 
enactments,  but  tJie  principle  that  called  the  Act  into  existence 
is  democratic. 

Therefore,  is  it  not  pertinent  to  ask  why  this  system  created 
for  the  people,  operated  by  the  people  for  the  public  weal,  is  not 
more  enthusiastically  carried  out?  Why  is  it  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  having  this  system  in  charge  admits  that  it  is' 
in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  that  drastic  measures  must  of 
necessity  be  adapted  to  ensure  the  full  beneficial  results  to  the 
people  ? 

That  the  educational  system  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition 
we  freely  admit,  but  that  the  trustees  were  to  blame  for  this  con- 
dition we  are  not  so  willing  to  admit.  The  duties  of  the  trustees 
as  prescribed  by  the  Public  Schools  Act  previous  to  1906  were  in 
full  accord  with  a  democratic  law,  such  as  the  Public  Schools  Act 
then  was. 
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But  the  men  who  framed  the  Act  and  the  men  who  operated  it 
were  of  very  different  calibre.  Their  breadth  of  view  was  so 
unequal,  and  their  desires  so  opposite  that  the  operation  of  the 
Act  has  been  most  unsatisfactory,  and  a  democratic  institution  of 
untold  value  to  the  toiling  masses,  and  to  the  race  in  general,  has 
been  well-nigh  destroyed. 

The  professional  element  of  our  social  structure  has  endeavored 
(and  very  successfully,  too)  to  use  the  system  of  education  to 
their  own  advancement,  and  the  other,  or  non-professional  ele- 
ment, has  lagged  woefully  behind.  Thus,  the  intention  of  the  Act 
to  elevate  the  whole  race  by  a  system  of  public  education  has  mis- 
carried, and  we  have  in  its  place  a  public  school  system  distorted 
out  of  all  proportion  in  favor  of  professional  education,  fatten- 
ing at  the  expense  of  that  portion  of  our  population  that  ought  to 
be  benefited  by  an  Act  that  was  originally  framed  for  the  whole 
people.  Lest  there  be  doubts  regarding  this  statement  let  me 
quote  from  the  provincial  expenditure  for  educational  purpose3 
for  1908. 

Grants  to  Public,  Separate,  Kindergarten  and  Night  Schools, 
$819,168;  number  of  pupils,  464,050;  average  per  pupil,  $1.76. 
High  Schools,  Collegiate  Institutes  and  Continuation  Classes, 
$196,671;  number  of  pupils,  34,136;  average  per  pupil,  $5.75. 
Normal,  Model  and  Training  Schools,  $199,427;  number  of 
pupils,  2,656;  average  per  pupil,  $71.32.  Provincial  University, 
$428,235 ;  number  of  pupils,  3,700 ;  average  per  pupil,  $115.74. 

This  uneven  contribution  toward  education,  enabling  those 
seeking  professional  training  to  get  undue  advantage  over  those 
who  follow  the  lower,  but  not  less  useful,  walks  of  life,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  and 
casts  a  discreditable  reflection  upon  the  Department  of  Education 
that  permitted  a  good  system  to  drift  into  uselessness,  and  by 
way  of  excuse  voiced  the  objectionable  treatment  that  was  meted 
out  to  rural  trustees  in  1906. 

If  our  system  of  education  is  to  fulfil  its  mission  of  elevating 
or  uplifting  the  lower  strata  of  our  population,  our  Public  Schools 
must  receive  more  attention  in  the  distribution  of  public  funds. 
There  appears  to  be  no  scarcity  of  funds  when  subsidies  and 
bonuses  are  asked  for  by  private  corporations,  but  for  public 
education  the  treasury  does  not  open  so  freely. 

A  means  of  instruction  for  trustees  ought  to  be  a  part  of  our 
educational  system.     If  rural  trustees  do  not  understand  their 
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duty  or  perform  the  functions  of  their  office,  then  it  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  provide  a  means  for 
them  to  learn  what  is  required  of  them.  This  can  be  more 
effectually  done  by  means  of  Trustee  Associations  than  in  any 
other  way. 

Every  inspectorate  should  have  its  Trustee  Association,  and 
any  school  section  not  sending  at  least  one  member  of  their  Board 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  should  be  debarred 
fiom  receiving  their  legislative  grant.  By  this  means  full 
representation  of  all  school  sections  would  be  secured,  and  the 
educative  power  of  the  Association  would  not  be  curtailed. 

Interchange  of  thought  would  broaden  the  views  of  narrow 
minds,  and  a  better  understanding  between  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Trustees  would  be  the  immediate  outcome; 
necessary  changes  in  the  Act  could  be  explained  before  coming 
into  force  through  the  medium  of  the  Association,  and  the  fric- 
tion caused  by  such  measures  as  were  enacted  in  1906  could  be 
avoided,  and  a  more  harmonious  and  useful  condition  would 
stimulate  our  institutions  to  their  full  capacity  of  usefulness. 

Trustees  should  not  be  cajoled  and  goaded  to  perform  their 
duty,  they  should  be  enlightened  by  education  and  stimulated  to 
action  by  a  sense  of  their  co-operation  in  promoting  the  splendid 
heritage  of  such  an  institution  as  free  education. 

The  institution  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  Education  was  a 
good  idea,  had  it  been  constructed  with  a  regard  to  general  use- 
fulness and  fair  consideration  of  the  interests  it  represents,  but 
when  a  representation  of  two  only  was  given  to  the  non-profes- 
sional portion  of  our  educational  system,  a  portion  that  repre- 
sents the  great  majority  of  our  population  as  well  as  the  financial 
interests  of  the  whole  concern,  one  is  forced  to  believe  that  the 
professional  was  the  only  one  considered  when  the  component 
parts  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  Education  was  constructed. 
True,  the  Trustee  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Asso- 
ciation received  recognition,  but  was  it  not  the  recognition  of 
magnanimity?  Two  representatives  to  voice  the  whole  financial 
end  of  the  system  on  a  Board  of  twenty  members!  How  did 
this  Trustee  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association 
quietly  submit  to  such  a  snub  to  their  importance  and  remain  im- 
passive to  such  treatment  until  stirred  to  action  by  an  influx  of 
new  life  from  the  rural  trustees?  How  is  it  that  this  Trustee 
Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association,  which  is  the 
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only  organized  mouthpiece  of  the  non-professional  element  upon 
educational  matters,  is  so  non-combative  in  its  actions?  How  i^ 
it  that  it  permits  other  sections  of  this  Association  to  pass  judg- 
ment unchallenged  upon  questions,  and  make  representations  to 
the  Department  of  Education  upon  matters  that  concern  the 
Trustee  Department  more  than  themselves?  Is  this  Trustee 
Department  fossilized,  or  what  is  the  cause  of  its  inactivity  in 
regard  to  the  field  of  usefulness  that  lies  before  it?  Surely  it  is 
not  driven  to  inactivity  and  subordination  by  a  feeling  of  the 
superiority  of  intellectual  weight  and  ability  that  is  bulging  the 
professional  departments  of  this  Educational  Association. 

Surely  the  acts  of  this  Trustee  Department  could  be  marked 
with  energy  and  thoughtfulness  and  guided  by  an  ever  present 
desire  to  promote  the  enlightenment  of  that  portion  of  humanity 
that  are  ever  struggling  with  the  common  generalities  of  life,  and 
w*ho  only  advance  by  close  application  and  experience;  oppor- 
tunity without  exertion  seldom  comes  their  way. 

When  the  rural  trustees  in  awe  approached  the  Ontario  Edu- 
cational Association  their  anticipation  of  results  were  unlimited; 
usefulness  and  education  were  expected,  but  pleasant  intercourse 
and  routine  are  the  fulfilment.  Life  is  too  short  for  such  a  waste 
of  time  and  opportunity.  Rural  Ontario  is  in  careless  ignorance. 
The  full  status  of  citizenship  is  not  even  conceived  of  while  in 
our  institutions  of  learning.  Professionalism  is  booming  not  for 
its  elevating  power  to  the  race,  but  from  personal  benefits  for  the 
possessor.  Personal  gain  and  selfishness  appear  to  be  the  direc- 
tion of  the  youthful  intellect,  and  no  counteracting  influence  is 
in  si^ht.  Our  educational  tendencies  must  be  changed;  knowl- 
edge with  a  view  to  personal  gain  only  is  not  elevating  to 
humanity.  And  if  for  this  purpose  agriculture  is  to  receive 
prominence  in  our  schools  the  result  will  not  be  beneficial  to  rural 
people,  who  have  ever  contributed  freely  to  the  intellectual 
wealth  of  the  race. 

Should  rural  trustees  become  enlightened  and  uniformity  of 
purpose  possess  them,  their  power,  if  properly  directed,  would 
revolutionize  present  educational  tendencies  and  mark  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  our  school  system. 

If  such  a  condition  is  to  materialize  this  Trustee  Department  of 
the  Ontario  Educational  Association  must  rise  to  the  full  stature 
of  its  usefulness.  It  must  be  the  balance  wheel  that  will  govern 
the  conditions  that  prevail  when  professionalism  and  public  need 
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meet.  Under  a  system  of  Trustee  Associations  in  all  Inspector- 
ates sending  delegates  to  this  Trustee  Department  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association  the  increased  weight  and  power  of  influ- 
ence that  would  accrue  from  such  a  condition  would  not  only 
increase  the  possible  usefulness  of  this  Association,  but  put  it 
in  a  position  that  we  could  dictate  our  desires  upon  educational 
matters  with  a  knowledge  that  it  would  receive  more  than  nom- 
inal consideration.  Our  Trustee  Department  would  not  be,  as  it 
is  now,  the  fag  end  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association,  but  a 
department  full  of  vigorous  life  and  ambition,  the  energy  and 
power  of  whom  other  departments  of  this  Ontario  Educational  As- 
sociation would  seek  to  enlist  in  aiding  them  to  promote  their 
desires.  To  this  end  we  must  labor  or  sink  into  a  still  weaker 
condition.  The  only  avenue  of  progress  is  to  attract  rural 
trustees  to  be  with  us,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  Trustee  Asso- 
ciations. To  this  end  our  energy  should  be  expended,  and  our 
existence  as  an  Association  would  be  elevated  to  a  position  that 
would  command  the  respect  of  the  professional  element  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association. 

As  rural  trustees  we  are  seeking  a  useful  uniform  education  for 
the  youth  of  our  country,  an  education  that  will  have  a  standard 
of  efficiency  not  pointing  in  the  direction  of  professionalism  and 
terminating  in  an  entrance  examination  to  the  High  School,  but 
in  an  examination  that  will  stamp  the  successful  student  with  a 
proficiency  of  knowledge  suitable  to  the  general  walks  of  life,  a 
trend  of  education  that  will  le^d  to  a  higher  type  of  citizen  than 
is  developed  at  the  present  time,  a  line  of  education  that  will 
give  freedom  of  thoug'ht  and  stability  of  character.  If  this  is  to 
be  accomplished,  the  sons  and  daug'hters  of  rural  Ontario  must  be 
reached.  The  Trustee  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  is  the  only  avenue  available  for  operation.  Let  us 
up  and  to  work.  A  beginning  has  been  made.  Let  common 
sense  and  earnestness  mark  our  actions,  and  noble  results  will  be 
our  reward. 
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SOME  AGRICULTURAL  TENDENCIES  IN  EDUCATION 
Prof.  McCeeady,  Ontario  Agricultural  College^  Guelph. 

SUMMARY. 

The  subject  was  discussed  under  the  following  headings: 

(1)  Establishment  of  Departments  of  Education  in  Agricul- 
tural Cdleges. 

(2)  The  Training  of  Teachers  at  Agricuiltural  Colleges  for 
Special  Service  in  Country  Schools. 

(3)  The  Introduction  of  Agriculture  into  the  Curriculum  of 
Secondary  Schools. 

(4)  The  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools. 

(5)  The  Organization  of  a  Schools'  Division  of  the  Experi- 
mental Union  to  Promote  Children's  Gardening. 

(6)  Children's  Yisits  to  the  Agricuiltural  College  with  their 
Teachers. 

Sixteen  of  the  United  States  have  Departments  of  Agricul- 
tural Education  establishefd  at  their  State  Agricultural  Colleges. 
Seven  other  colleges  give  courses  in  education  to  students  who 
expect  to  become  teachers.  In  Canada  teachers  are  trained  to 
teach  agriculture  in  the  colleges  at  Truro,  N.S. ;  Ste.  Anne  de 
Bellevue,  Que. ;  Guelph,  Ont.,  and  Winnipeg,  Man.  The  teachers 
trained  at  the  Guelph  College  very  generally  report  that  they  find 
the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  country  schools  feasible  and 
acceptable. 

Ontario's  method  of  initroduction  of  agriculture  into  High 
Schools  is  somewhat  unique.  The  teachers  in  dharge  of  the  work 
act  as  county  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
carrying  on  a  propaganda  for  better  methods  of  tillage,  seed 
selection,  weed  treatment,  drainage,  etc.  At  present  eleven 
counties  are  represented  in  the  work,  and  three  more  are  an- 
nounced for  1910. 

In  the  consolidation  of  schools,  Nova  Scotia  and  Manitoba  show 
most  marked  progress.  In  the  first  named  Province  27  or  28 
strong  schools  have  been  formed  from  about  60  weak  ones ;  in 
Manitoba  there  are  15  schools  consolidated.  New  Brunswick  has 
4,  Prince  Edward  Island  3,  Quebec  1,  and  Ontario  2  consolidated 
schools.  There  are  present  indications  of  greaJter  interest  in  this 
phase  of  the  improvement  of  rural  education. 
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Throughout  the  United  States  there  have  been  about  150 
Children's  Corn  Clubs  organized  in  different  counties  to  promote 
interest  in  seed  improvement,  etc.  About  150,OoO  children  are 
represented  in  these.  In  Ontario  last  year  about  150  schools, 
representing  over  6,000  children,  carried  out  garden  exercises 
under  the  direction  of  the  Schools'  Division  of  the  Experimental 
Union.  This  work  promises  to  expand  largely  as  teachers  learn 
how  to  proceed  in  it,  and  how  much  good  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  it. 

In  1908,  3  schools  from  Brant  County  sent  about  20  pupils 
with  their  teachers  to  visit  the  college  during  the  June  excursions. 
Last  summer  (1909)  34  teachers,  bringing  about  400  children, 
tried  the  experiment.  The  teachers  very  generally  report  it  a 
success  in  arousing  wholesome  interest  in  things  agricultural. 
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DENTAL  HYGIENE  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  HEALTH. 
RiCHAED  G.  McLaughlin,  D.D.S. 

I  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  have  this  opportunity  of  addressing 
you  on  a  subject  of  such  importance  and  so  far-reaohing  in  its 
effects  as  the  one  forming  the  title  of  this  paper.  The  teaching 
profession  and  the  dental  profession,  although  seemingly  far 
separated  in  their  lines  of  work,  after  all  are  aiming  at  a  common 
goal,  namely,  the  fitting  of  men  and  women  physically  and  men- 
tally to  do  the  best  work  of  which  they  are  capable  throughout  life. 
Just  how  mucih  the  physical  and  mental  efficiency  of  an  individual 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  his  teeth  and  mouth  is  the  subject 
under  discussion  in  this  paper,  and  in  placing  this  matter  before 
you  I  shall  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  the  use  of  terms 
that  are  of  a  technical  nature. 

The  close  relation  existing  between  physical  health  and  mental 
activity  was  never  more  empihasized  than  to-day.  In  order  that 
a  man  be  at  his  best  and  fit  to  do  his  best  work  every  organ  in  the 
body  must  be  perfectly  healthy  and  so  able  to  perform  its  natural 
functions.  Each  organ  in  this  wonderful  human  machine  is  de- 
pendent to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  its  health,  its  power  and 
its  efficiency  on  every  other  organ  in  the  same  'body.  For  example, 
a  dyspeptic  can  never  be  the  strong  man  mentally,  physically, 
socially  or  morally  that  he  would  have  been  had  his  stomach  been 
in  a  normal  condition.  It' has  been  stated  that  Napoleon  lost  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  because  of  over-indulgence  that  morning  in  his 
favorite  dish  of  fried  potatoes.  Investigation  has  disclosed  the 
fact  that  when  the  mummy  of  Rameses  II.,  known  in  history  as 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression,  was  examined,  it  was  clearly  mani- 
fest that  that  tyrant  ruler  must  have  suffered  greatly  because  of 
decayed  and  diseased  teeth.  Medical  science  is  inclined  to  attribute 
much  of  his  cruelty  to  fhis  fact.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  important 
point  is  that  modern  scientific    research    and    observation    have 
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proven  undoubtedly  that  many  of  the  ills  of  the  human  race,  both 
/^  physical  and  mental,  can  be  traced  directly  to  an  unclean  and  dis- 
"v^  eased  oral  cavity.  Nor  are  we  surprised  at  such  a  conclusion 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  mouth  is  the  gateway  or  vesti- 
bule to  the  whole  body..  Through  it  must  pass  the  food  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  oxygen  that  go  to  nourish  and  build  up  the  body. 

There  are  few  outside  the  medical  and  dental  professions  who 
know  what  a  complex  network  of  nerves  and  blood  vessels  run  out 
from  the  teeth  and  jaws.  These  nerves  which  are  intimately 
related  to  the  brain  act  and  react  upon  the  whole  nervous  system. 
It  must  follow  that  any  disturbances  or  derangements  of  the  nerves 
of  the  teeth  produce  a  sympathetic  derangement  in  the  higher 
nerve  centres,  and  so  not  only  the  physical  organs  suc'h  as  the 
kidneys,  liver  and  stomach  suffer,  but  the  intellectual  faculties  as 
well.  The  common  idea  that  a  violent  toothache  is  the  ultimate 
penalty  nature  will  exact  for  neglected  and  decayed  teeth  is  one  of 
those  delusions  which  recent  research  has  swept  completely  away. 
Holding  as  they  do  such  a  strategic  position  at  the  entrance  to  the 
alimentary  canal  and  respiratory  apparatus,  and  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  nervous  system,  the  teeth  truly  dominate  the 
Whole  organism  of  man. 

The  functions  of  the  teeth  may  be  considered  as  three-fold :  To 
give  contour  and  expression  to  the  face,  to  assist  in  articulation, 
and  to  masticate  the  food.  It  is  with  the  function  of  mastication 
that  we  are  particularly  interested  at  this  time.  This  is  the  first 
step,  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  our  food  the  important  step,  in  the 
process  of  digestion.  Food  to  be  properly  masticated  and  pre- 
pared for  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  must  not  only  be  crushed 
and  ground  into  small  particles  by  the  teeth,  but  what  is  just  as 
important,  should  be  held  and  worked  in  the  mouth  long  enough 
to  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  saliva.  Especially  is  this  so  with 
such  common  every  day  foods  as  bread  and  potatoes,  w'hich  con- 
tain a  considerable  amount  of  starch.  IsTow,  starch  is  an  element 
of  food  that  requires  saliva  in  abundance  for  its  proper  digestion. 
Saliva  has  the  property  of  converting  it  into  glucose  or  sugar,  and 
as  such  forms  a  large  part  of  our  nourishment,  l^ow,  the  point  is 
this:  If  in  the  mouth  this  first  important  step  in  digestion  is  to  be 
properly  performed  so  that  the  stomach  be  not  unduly  burdened, 
how  urgent  it  is  that  the  teeth  be  in  good  sound  condition,  free 
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from  any  soreness  and  properly  articulated.  Bolted  food  or  food 
not  properly  prepared  by  the  teeth  and  saliva  is  looked  upon  to- 
day by  the  medical  profession  as  the  direct  cause  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  stomach  troubles.  Dr.  William  E.  Woodbury,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  is  the  authority  for  the  statement  that  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  cancers  of  the  stomach  are  due  to  bolted  food.  If  day 
after  day,  and  week  after  week,  a  quantity  of  food,  not  properly 
prepared,  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  that  organ  will,  no  doubt,  in 
time  rebel,  and  we  have  indigestion,  dyspepsia  and  the  whole 
train  of  troubles  that  naturally  follow. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  why  so  much  of  our  food  is  only  par- 
tially prepared  in  the  mouth  before  passing  into  the  stomach.  As 
one  writer  very  tersely  puts  it,  "  man  eats  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance,"  which  interpreted  simply  means — if  a  tooth  on  one 
side  of  the  jaw  is  decayed  and  sore,  he  will  not  make  use  of  that 
side  of  the  mouth  to  masticate  his  food.  Now  if  he  is  still  neglect- 
ful and  one  or  two  teeth  on  the  other  side  become  troublesome  he 
will  not  use  that  side  either,  and  so  the  food  is  merely  rolled  round 
with  the  tongue  and  cheek  for  a  moment  or  so  and  then  bolted. 
With  this  badly  prepared  food  the  stomach  and  other  digestive 
organs  must  do  the  best  they  can.  The  result  is  a  two-fold  injury. 
First,  the  body  is  robbed  of  part  of  the  nourishment  it  should  have 
extracted  from  that  food,  and  second,  the  eliminating  organs,  such 
as  the  kidneys,  are  over-taxed  to  rid  the  body  of  the  extra  poison 
consequent  upon  faulty  digestion.  Again,  not  only  does  this 
half-hearted  mastication  result  in  serious  complications  to  the 
general  system,  but  is  injurious  to  the  teeth  themselves.  This 
soft  food  being  merely  rolled  round  by  means  of  the  tongue. and 
lips  naturally  leaves  the  teeth  coated  with  a  film  of  the  mass, 
making  a  splendid  resting  place  for  the  work  and  growth  of  micro- 
organisms which  promote  further  decay  of  the  tooth  structure. 

As  long  as  we  persist  in  tickling  our  palates  with  sloppy  foods, 
jellies,  angel  cakes  and  the  so-called  pre-digested  foods  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  have  poor  teeth  and  weak  stomachs. 

If  we  examine  the  skulls  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  this 
land  we  will  find,  generally  speaking,  a  well  developed  muscular 
jaw  with  a  full  contingent  of  fairly  sound  teeth,  set  in  a  firm 
socket  of  bony  tissue.  The  question  arises,  Why  does  not  man 
to-day  possess  such  an  enviable  masticatory  apparatus  ?  The 
answer  is  a  simple  one.  Our  jaws,  teeth  and  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion have  deteriorated  for  want  of  use. .   The  food'  of  the  savage 
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was  of  such  a  character  as  to  require  vigorous  mastication  before 
it  could  be  comfortablj  swallowed — dried  or  partially  cooked  meat 
and  hard  coarse  bread  or  cake.  To  masticate  such  food  would 
not  only  build  up  strong,  healthy  teeth  and  jaws,  but  the  constant 
rubbing  of  this  hard  food  over  the  teeth  during  the  process  of 
mastication  would  help  to  keep  them  free  from  all  accumulation, 
and  so  cleanse  the  teeth  as  to  prevent  decay.  The  important  point 
to  be  remembered  is  simply  this :  If  we  would  have  better  teeth 
and  better  digestion,  then  we  must  see  to  it  tliat  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  food  of  each  meal  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  require  con- 
siderable mastication,  and  that  all  our  food  is  thoroughly  masti- 
cated before  it  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  stomach. 

Mr.  Horace  Fletcher  is  to-day  making  strong  claims  as  to  the 
value  of  thorough  mastication  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  many 
general  diseases.  His  own  personal  experience  in  this  matter 
added  to  the  testimony  of  many  others  since  that  time  gives  con- 
siderable weight  to  his  system  of  dieting.  If  you  have  not  read 
Fletcher  on  this  subject  I  think  it  would  be  quite  worth  while. 
His  doctrine  is  sound  through  and  through  that  the  man  who  does 
not  properly  use  his  teeth  is  sinning  grievously  against  both  body 
and  brain. 

But  the  evils  which  follow  imperfect  mastication  are  by  no 
means  the  only  ones  arising  from  decayed  and  diseased  teeth. 
The  mouth  that  contains  many  such  disabled  molars  presents  an 
ideal  harbor  and  breeding  place  for  germ  life.  Here  we  have  the 
necessary  moisture,  heat  and  undisturbed  food  in  the  cavities  and 
round  the  necks  of  loose  and  sore  teeth  to  give  the  micro-organ- 
isms every  opportunity  to  flourish  and  get  in  their  deadly  work. 
Moreover  the  infectious  matter  thrown  off  by  decayed  teeth  is  of 
a  particularly  virulent  character,  as  it  is  similar  to  that  of  dis- 
eased bone.  The  medical  profession  to-day  is  almost  unanimous 
in  its  opinion  that  many  of  the  infectious  diseases  of  the  body 
can  be  traced  directly  to  a  diseased  and  unsanitary  mouth.  When 
we  understand  the  many  dangers  lurking  in  unclean  and  ill-kept 
mouths  we  do  not  wonder  at  this  conclusion.  That  many  species 
of  the  most  poisonous  germs  are  to  be  found  lurking  in  decayed 
teeth  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  Miller  and  other 
bacteriologists. 

This  continual  swallowing  of  these  germs  and  decayed  matter 
from  diseased  teeth  and  foul  roots  carries  disease  to  every  part  of 
the  body.     Dr.  William    Hunter    of    Charing    Cross    Hospital, 
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London,  states  that  his  observation  and  experience  has  proven 
that  such  local  diseases  as  tonsilitis,  pharyngitis  and  inflamma- 
tory conditions  in  that  region  can  frequently  be  traced  to  a  septic 
condition  of  the  teeth  and  mouth.  Also  a  hollow  tooth  having  a 
dead  pulp  has  been  the  means  of  conveying  the  germ  of  tubercu- 
losis to  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  resulting  in  tuhercular 
abscesses.  In  the  fight  against  this  dread  disease,  "  The  WTiite 
Plague,"  it  is  most  important  that  the  teeth  should  be  sound, 
properly  arranged  for  good  mastication  and  well  kept. 

Again,  to  go  a  little  farther  from  the  region  of  the  mouth  we 
find  that  the  constant  swallowing  of  the  septic  matter  arising  from 
decayed  teeth  is  a  direct  cause  of  disturbances  and  diseases  of  tte 
deeper  digestive  organs.  It  is  true  that  the  gastric  juice  of  the 
stomach  will,  in  its  normal  condition,  take  care  of  much  of  this 
foul  matter  and  these  pus  organisms  from  decayed  teeth  and 
foul  abscesses ;  but  we  must  remember  in  most  cases  the  supply  is 
constant  and  by  degrees  the  tone  and  resisting  power  of  the  gastric 
juice  is  lowered — becomes  in  fact  gradually  infected^ — and  so  fails 
in  the  performance  of  its  digestive  function.  This  results  in 
indigestion,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  ulceration  of  the  stomach, 
septic  catarrt  and  all  the  evils  arising  from  a  disabled  and  dis- 
eased digestive  apparatus. 

In  the  great  majority  of  these  stomach  troubles  the  physician 
to-day  is  looking  to  the  mouth  of  the  patient  both  for  the  cause  and 
the  cure.  Drugs  can  be  of  no  avail  till  the  teeth  are  put  in  a 
sound  and  sanitary  condition.  Many  cases  are  on  record  which 
fully  demonstrate  the  force  of  this  statement.  Let  me  mention 
one  or  two  which  have  come  under  my  own  olbservation : 

Case  1.  A  young  lady  had  for  some  three  or  four  years  been 
suffering  from  ulceration  of  the  stomach.  Her  condition  was 
gradually  becoming  more  serious ;  she  became  weaker  and  was 
under  the  constant  care  of  her  physician.  Upon  examining  her 
mouth  I  found  her  lower  back  teeth  were  all  so  decayed  that  noth- 
ing remained  but  rotten  and  diseased  roots.  These  were  so  sore 
and  the  gums  so  inflamed  that  no  attempt  was  made  at  proper 
methods  of  cleansing.  Here  I  felt  satisfied  was  a  source  of  serious 
infection.  The  patient  was  physically  so  weak  that  the  operation 
of  extraction  was  attended  with  considerable  risk.  However,  the 
diseased  roots  were  in  time  all  removed,  an  antiseptic  mouth  wash 
prescribed,  and  as  soon  as  possible  the  patient  supplied  with  arti- 
ficial teeth  for  the  work  of  mastication.     It  was  quite  noticeaWe 
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,that  as  soon  as  the  mouth  was  put  in  a  healthy  condition  the 
patient  showed  signs  of  improvement,  and  inside  of  twelve  months 
was  about  her  duties  as  usual.  Since  that  time,  which  was  some 
years  ago,  there  have  been  no  signs  of  recurrence. 

Case  2.  A  little  girl  between  5  and  6  was  brought  to  the  office 
suffering  from  toothache.  For  a  child  of  her  age  she  presented  a 
decidedly  emaciated  appearance.  It  was  clearly  a  case  of  poison- 
ing of  the  system  from  some  source.  She  had  the  ashy-grey  color, 
and  even  at  that  age  was  a  sufferer  from  indigestion.  Upon  exam- 
ining her  mouth  I  found  all  her  back  teeth  were  more  or  less 
decayed,  some  with  exposed  nerves  or  pulps  and  also  five  or  six 
abscesses  from  which  pus  was  continually  oozing  into  the  mouth 
and  of  course  taken  into  the  stomach  with  every  mouthful  of  food. 
Was  it  any  wonder  the  child  was  a  dyspeptic,  in  general  bad 
health  and  unfit  for  her  school  duties  ?  It  took  some  weeks  to 
restore  that  mouth  to  even  a  fair  condition ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
foul  matter  and  pus  were  gotten  rid  of,  and  the  child  could  again 
masticate  her  food  with  comfort,  her  health  and  spirits  began  to 
return. 

If  time  and  space  permitted  many  similar  cases  could  be  cited 
of  the  general  health  being  undermined  by  infection  from  an 
unclean  mouth. 

Apart  from  these  local  effects  or  digestive  disturbances  which 
so  frequently  result  from  decayed  teeth  there  is  always  a  danger 
of  these  pus  organisms  and  this  foul  matter  from  the  mouth  being 
absorbed  into  the  blood  itself  and  if  allowed  to  continue  will 
gradually  lower  the  vitality  and  resisting  power  of  the  whole 
body.  In  such  cases  there  may  be  no  definite  local  manifestation 
of  the  deadly  process,  but  there  is,  as  Dr.  Hunter  states :  "  The 
dirty  ashy-grey  look  and  general  langour,  irritability,  feelings  of 
intense  depression,  which  are  constantly  found  associated  with 
those  cases  of  oral  sepsis,  sometimes  of  the  profoundest  character." 
Thus  the  same  authority  states  that  many  cases  of  pernicioiis 
anemia,  profound  septicemia  and  serious  nervous  disturbances 
coming  under  his  own  observation  have  been  traced  to  a  constant 
infection  arising  from  a  foul  and  diseased  mouth. 

ITow,  if,  as  we  have  concluded,  a  diseased  and  unsanitary  con- 
dition of  the  mouth  is  so  far-reaching  in  its  effects  as  to  upset  the 
whole  human  mat^hinery,  what  effect  must  it  have  on  the  physical 
and  educational  progress  of  the  boys  in  our  schools  ?  Simply  this : 
That  a  boy  who  has  bad  teeth  is  handicapped  both  physically  and 
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mentally.  No  doubt  one  of  the  difficult  questions  you  have  before 
you  at  this  convention  is  that  of  the  backward  pupil  we  find  in 
every  school.  The  educational  world  is  just  awakening  to  the  im- 
port^^nce  of  subjecting  these  laggards  to  a  rigid  medical  and  den- 
tal examination.  The  Educational  Board  of  Toronto  has  gathered 
117  of  these  laggards  and  appointed  a  medical  practitioner  to 
report  on  the  physical  condition  of  each.  It  is  possible  that  a 
dentist  will  also  be  asked  to  examine  the  mouths  and  teeth  of  these 
children,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  a  large  percentage  will  be 
found  to  be  "  dental  cripples." 

In  educational  circles  to-day  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
backwardness  found  in  many  of  the  school  children  is  due  largely 
to  some  physical  defect.  In  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States  this  matter  has  been  taken  up  with  a  good  deal  of  vigor. 
The  children  in  many  of  the  schools  in  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia and  Chicago  have  been  subjected  to  a  close  medical  exam- 
ination, not  only  as  to  their  general  health,  but  as  to  the  condition 
of  their  teeth  and  mouths.  As  a  result  it  has  been  found  that  from 
67  per  cent,  to  98  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  different  schooU 
have  decayed  or  defective  teeth. 

Dr.  William  A.  Evans,  Commissioner  of  Health  for  the  city 
of  Chicago,  stated  in  a  recent  puWic  utterance  that  as  a  result  of 
a  medical  examination  of  the  school  children  of  that  city  44,000 
were  found  to  have  defective  teeth.  In  otfher  countries,  such  as 
Germany,  England,  France,  where  the  matter  has  been  investi- 
gated the  same  lamentable  condition  prevails.  Now  the  serious 
point  is  this,  that  if  the  percentage  of  children  in  our  schools 
having  defective  teeth  runs  up  as  high  as  98  we  could  naturally 
conclude  that  fully  50  per  cent,  would  present  mouths  in  such  a 
serious  condition  as  to  affect  their  physical  development  and  edu- 
cational progress.  Observation  has  also  shown  that  children 
whose  mouths  are  unclean  and  diseased  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
affect  the  nervous  mechanism  are  not  so  amenable  to  school  dis- 
cipline ;  in  fact  many  become  not  only  ungovernable,  but  actually 
criminal.  Now,  such  a  child  is  not  having  a,  fair  chance.  It  is 
no  fault  of  his  that  he  carries  this  handicap.  He  may  have  as 
much  native  ability  and  good  nature  as  the  boy  next  to  him.  We 
must  conclude  that  those  responsible  for  that  boy's  education  and 
future  are  not  giving  him  a  square  deal.  The  parents,  the  muni- 
cipality and  the  school  authorities  who  are  the  responsible  parties 
should  see  to  it  that  no  boy  or  girl  in  our  schools  is  allowed  to 
labor  under  such  a  serious  handicap. 
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Germany  perhaps  leads  the  world  in  looking  strictly  after  the 
health  of  her  children  in  the  schools.  For  years  she  has  insisted 
that  pupils  undergo  periodical  examination  of  their  teeth,  and 
present  a  certificate,  from  either  the  family  dentist  or  the  public 
clinic,  that  their  teeth  are  in  good  condition,  and  as  a  result  there 
has  'been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  health,  scholarship,  morals 
and  discipline  of  the  school  children.  Germany  has  proven  for 
the  whole  world  that  such  oversight  and  assistance  are  a  wise 
investment.  She  has  fewer  laggards  in  her  schools,  fewer  in  the 
hospitals,  better  discipline,  and  all  resulting  in  a  higher  class  of 
citizens. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  illustration  in  support  of  what  I  have 
been  placing  before  you ;  a  case  from  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
of  N'ew  York.  I  quote  this  from  an  article  written  by  Dr.  J.  O. 
McCall,  of  Buffalo.  A  young  girl  of  11  years  appeared  almost 
incorrigible  and  wholly  unmanageable  in  school.  Upon  investi- 
gation it  was  found  she  had  only  two  sound  teeth  in  her  mouth,  all 
the  others  being  badly  diseased.  She  was  at  once  sent  to  the 
dental  clinic  established  for  these  children,  and  her  teeth  put  in 
good  condition.  At  once  there  was  noticed  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  her  physical  health,  her  studies  and  her  deportment.  That 
same  pupil  was  afterwards  referred  to  by  the  teacher  as  the  model 
pupil  in  the  school. 

Now,  if,  as  has  been  shown,  such  a  large  percentage  of  our 
school  population  are  suffering  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from 
such  a  serious  handicap,  we  ought  to,  and  we  must,  ask  ourselves — ■ 
What  is  the  remedy,  and  who  are  responsible  for  its  application? 

First.  The  children  in  our  schools  must  be  regularly  instructed 
in  the  importance  of  having  good  teeth,  and  how  to  properly  take 
care  of  them.  To  be  capable  of  imparting  such  instruction  the 
teacher  must  know  more,  vastly  more,  about  the  teeth,  their 
structure,  their  functions,  their  diseases  and  their  proper  care 
than  she  is  expected  to  know  to-day.  This  would  mean  a  full 
course  of  instruction  on  dental  hygiene  in  the  Normal  Schools  of 
the  Province.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  dental  profession  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  assist  the  teaching  profession  in  such  a  course  of 
instruction.  Already  in  many  of  these  Normal  Schools  some 
little  attempt  has  been  made  towards  such  a  course. 

Second.  Periodical  inspection  of  school  children's  teeth  by 
dentists  should  be  insisted  upon  by  the  school  authorities.  This 
is    already    being    carried    out    to    good    advantage    in    many 
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large  centres.  In  the  municipality  of  Strassiburg,  Ger- 
many, every  child  on  coming  to  school  is  compelled  by 
a  city  ordinance  to  present  to  the  teacher  a  certificate 
from  a  physician  and  dentist,  giving  information  as  to  his 
general  health  and  condition  of  his  teeth.  If  the  child  needs 
medical  or  dental  attention  he  is  sent  to  the  regular  practitioner 
or  the  infirmary  which  is  supported  by  the  municipality.  The 
German  Government  in  pursuing  this  course  keeps  the  children 
in  good  physical  condition,  and  well  equipped  for  school  work. 

Austria,  France,  Switzerland,  England  and  Australia  have 
also  in  recent  years  been  paying  special  attention  to  dental  and 
oral  hygiene  in  relation  to  school  children.  The  United  States 
is  now  turning  itself  with  a  good  deal  of  vigor  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  Professor  Witmer  of  the  department  of  psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  making  a 
special  study  of  the  causes  of  intellectual  backwardness  in  school 
children.  He  reports  that  a  large  number  of  these  laggards  pre- 
sent mouths  and  teeth  so  defective  and  diseased  as  to  be  wholly 
incapable  of  performing  the  work  nature  had  intended  them  ta 
do. 

Also  let  me  state  here  that  I  believe  in  the  board  of  education 
of  Toronto  a  movement  is  now  under  discussion  to  appoint  both 
a  physician  and  dentist  whose  duties  shall  be  to  make  periodical 
inspections  of  the  school  children  as  to  the  condition  of  their  gen- 
eral health  and  teeth. 

Third.  In  large  centres  of  population,  dental  clinics,  supported 
by  the  municipality,  should  be  established  to  look  after  the  teeth 
of  those  children  whose  parents  are  not  financially  able  to  pay 
the  regular  fees  of  the  family  dentist.  By  this  means  the  child 
of  the  poor  man  may  have  an  even  chance  with  the  child  of  the 
rich.  Many  of  our  larger  cities  are  already  looking  after  the  poor 
children  in  this  respect.  In  1908  Cleveland  paid  for  the  care  of 
the  teeth  of  1,500  school  children.  The  services  of  the  dentist 
were  given  free.  Other  American  cities,  as  Rochester  and  !N^ew 
York,  are  doing  similar  work. 

The  city  of  Strassburg,  to  which  I  referred  before,  has  a  dental 
infirmary  in  connection  with  her  schools,'  established  since  1902. 
This  clinic  is  now  conducted  in  a  special  building,  erected  for 
the  purpose  at  a  cost  of  $60,000 ;  and  Germany  finds  that  it  pays. 
It  helps  materially  to  produce  a  better  class  of  citizen;  and  a 
nation's  best  assets  are  her  men  and  women,  well  developed  phy- 
sically, mentally  and  morally. 
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If  this  mudi  needed  reform  is  to  be  accomplished  in  this  good 
land  of  ours,  if  our  school  children  are  to  be  relieved  of  this  serious 
handicap,  it  must  be  done  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  teach- 
ing profession,  the  dental  profession  and  the  municipality.  And 
I  can  assure  you  that  in  all  or  any  part  of  this  work  you  may  rely 
upon  the  support  of  the  dental  profession  of  this  province. 
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THE  ATTITUDE  OF  TEACHERS  TO  SCHOOL 
HYGIENE. 

H.  W.  AuDEN,  M.A.,  Upper  Canada  College. 

In  reviewing  the  progress  of  sohool  hygiene  during  the  last 
year  one  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  immense  strides  that 
have  been  made  in  the  subject.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
Germany  and  in  England,  and  is  owing,  I  think,  chiefly  to  the 
influence  of  the  International  Congress,  and  it  is  natural,  of 
course,  the  Congress  being  at  present  held  in  Europe,  that  Euro- 
pean countries  should  have  been  more  influenced  than  this  Con- 
tinent, but  at  the  same  time  our  own  country,  Canada,  has  been 
well  to  the  front.  The  Canadian  branch  of  the  International 
Congress  was  most  successfully  started  last  year,  and  the  credit 
of  this  is  chiefly  due  to  Dr.  Helen  MacMurohy,  the  Director  of 
our  School  Hygiene  Section.  The  addreiss  ^ven  on  that 
occasion  by  Sir  James  Grant,  of  Ottawa,  on  the  "  Life  of  Our 
Young  Nation,"  was,  through  die  kindness  of  the  Educational 
Association,  printed  and  widely  distributed,  and  has,  I  am  sure, 
proved  of  great  interest  and  service  to  all  who  read  it. 

But  the  interest  in  school  hygiene  has  been  shown  not  only  in 
official  organizations  but  in  the  general  interest  which  is  mani- 
fest everywhere,  interest  shown  by  die  public,  by  the  man  in  the 
street.  Almost  every  issue  of  the  daily  papers  contains  some 
reference  to  school  hygiene.  Take,  for  instance,  the  meetings  of 
the  Women's  Council  in  June,  the  Playgrounds  Association,  the 
discussions  on  Medical  Inspection,  etc.  Great  impetus  has  been 
given  to  one  branc'h  of  school  h;ygiene  by  a  munificent  gift  of 
Lord  Strathcona  for  physical  drill  and  development.  And  here 
perhaps  it  is  worth  noting  that  there  seems  no  reason  to  suspect 
in  this  a  deeply  laid  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  -a  jingoistic 
militarism.  A  certain  number  of  people  are  always  too  apt  to 
suspect  a  taint  of  militarism.  One  is  reminded  of  the  terrible 
outcry  against  militarism  which  was  raised  in  England  some  fifty 
years  ago,  whic^i  was  based  on  the  fact  that  it  had  been  decided 
that  the  London  policemen  should  nb  longer  wear  top  hats  but 
helmets.  We  can  surely  recognize  the  advantages  of  physical 
drill  and  development,  and  leave  the  question  of  militarism  to 
take  care  of  itself  for  the  present. 
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Witih  reference  to  publications  in  the  sphere  of  school  hygiene 
as  indicating  progress,  I  may  mention  the  forthcoming  book  of 
our  vice-president,  Professor  Knight,  to  which  we  are  looking 
forward  with  great  interest;  also  the  publication  of  a  new  Eng- 
lish magazine  devoted  entirely  to  school  hygiene,  and  which  I 
recommend  here  to  your  notice.  I  may  also  mention  the  forth- 
coming book  for  which  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  and  Dr.  Gulick,  of 
New  York,  are  in  the  main  responsible,  and  in  which  will  be 
found  a  section  devoted  to  sc^hool  hygiene  and  kindred  subjects  in 
Canada,  and  last  and  most  certainly  least,  may  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  small  pamphlet  Which  Dr.  MacMurchy  and  I  have 
prepared  for  school  children,  "  Hints  on  Health  for  Those  at 
§chool."  The  Government  has  kindly  printed  this  for  us  for 
distribution,  a  favor  which  we  appreciate  very  highly  and  which 
we  owe  in  the  main  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  Dr. 
Colquhoun,  who  has  always  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
subject.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  pamphlet  is  merely  tenta- 
tive, und  we  would  welcome  anything  in  the  way  of  criticism, 
emendation  or  suggestion  in  view  of  a  possible  second  edition  at 
some  later  date. 

There  seems  no  doubt,  then,  that  looking  over  the  events  of  the 
year  the  interest  in  school  hygiene  has  increased,  but  I  do  not,,  of 
course,  mean  that  it  is  so  widespread  that  we  can  afford  to  pat 
ourselves  on  the  back  and  be  complacently  content  with  that 
amount  of  interest. 

iNow  school  hygiene  is  a  very  wide  subject,  covering  many 
different  branches,  and  the  question  before  us  as  a  Section  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association  is  this:  How  best  can  we  be  of 
assistance  to  the  cause?  What  branch  or  branches  ought  we  to 
concentrate  our  attention  on?  In  every  widely  branching  subject 
there  is  always  the  danger  that  we  "  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the 
trees."  iNTow,  there  are  eleven  sections  and  three  sub-sections  of 
school  hygiene,  as  shown  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Paris  Congress 
which  is  to  meet  in  August.  What  branch  ought  we  as  teachers 
to  especially  interest  ourselves  in  ?  A  teacher's  time  and  oppor- 
tunities are  limited,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  "have 
a  clear-cut,  crystallized  i'dea  of  our  aims  and  our  policy  as  a 
Section  of  the  Educational  Association. 

One  section  of  school  hygiene  belongs  especially  to  architects, 
other  sections  belong  to  school  doctors  and  municipal  medical 
officers  of  health,  and  it  is  the  co-ordination  of  all  tihese  interests 
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that  is  the  great  work  which  the  School  Hygiene  Congress  is 
carrying  out. 

Following  out,  then,  this  idea  of  limiting  our  interest  as 
tea(?hers  in  order  to  intensify  it,  I  would  like  to  suggest,  if  I  may, 
what  I  think  are  some  of  the  chief  points  of  school  hygiene  in 
Which  teadhers  ought  pre-eminently  to  be  interested,  and  what 
should  be  their  cMef  aims  in  furthering  the  general  cause.  I 
think  the  first  duty  of  teachers  is  to  apply  the  general  principles 
of  school  hygiene  to  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  to  learn  to  keep 
really  fit  themselves.  Teachers  must  teach  themselves  to  be 
really  heallihy  and  strong.  A  large  number  in  our  profession  are 
far  too  careless  of  their  general  health,  especially  with  regard  to 
fresh  air  and  exercise.  No  teacher  can  teach  well  or  keep  in 
sympathy  with  his  pupils  unless  he  is  in  good  health,  and  there 
is  no  profession  which  makes  such  demands  on  the  nerve 
strength.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  a  new 
regulation  in  France  expressly  lays  down  that  those  pupils  w*ho 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  Govemmfent  scholarship  at  a  training 
ooUege  are  to  have  it  withdrawn  if  they  are  not  physically  able  to 
use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Medical  examination  is  there  ber 
coming  very  stridt  and  in  the  highest"  training  schools  no  student 
is  admitted  who  fails  to  pass  what  is  known  as  the  "  Certificate  of 
Physical  Aptitude."  So  then  the  first  duty  is  on  the  principle  of 
"  Physician,  heal  thyself."  Teachers  must  learn  to  keep  well 
themselves. 

A  teacher  shiould  also  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  whole  subject.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  get  up  a 
text-book  with  a  view  to  passing  an  examination — ^that  {•€>  not  the 
right  spirit — ^but  that  he  s'hould  believe  that  it  is  a  real  live  sub- 
ject, and  I  think  it  is  never  out  of  place  to  remind  ourselves  as 
teachers  that  we  ought  to  teach,  not  text-books,  but  subjects.  A 
text-book,  of  course,  may  be  necessary,  and  I  would  here  suggest 
for  the  purpose  for  those  who  read  German  that  by  Dr.  Burger- 
stein,  which  can  be  obtained  for  25  pfennig.  It  is  reasonable  to  ask 
of  any  teacher  who  takes  his  work  seriously  that  he  realize  the 
immense  importance  of  school  hygiene  and  his  responsibility  as  a 
guardian  of  the  j^hysical  well-being  of  the  rising  generation. 

I  take  it  that  tlhe  next  duty  of  a  teacher,  after  satisfying  him- 
self that  he  is  not  breaking  any  of  the  rules  of  school  hygiene  in 
Ms  treatment  of  himself,  is  to  consider  how  he  may  best  influence 
others  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  subject  and  its  importance. 
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The  gradation  of  his  influence  should  go,  I  think,  in  this  way: 
First,  the  children;  through  them,  the  parents;  and  through  them 
the  public  at  large.  A  teacher  who  knows  his  work  and  who  is 
with  'his  pupils  most  of  the  day  has  really  a  bettier  chance  of  in- 
fluencing children  than  parents,  and  if  he  influences  children,  he 
will  influence  parents,  for,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  "  Canada  is 
the  land  of  obedient  parents,"  and  parents  will  usually  do  wtat 
their  children  tell  them.  And  at  the  same  time  a  teacher  who  is 
thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  his  pupils  has  a  far  better 
chance  of  studying  them  from  the  sdhool  hygiene  point  of  view 
than  an  inspector  or  medical  officer,  whose  knowledge  may  be 
more  special  but  who  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  base  his 
observation  on  one  or  two  visits  of  inspection.  The  teacher's 
influence  must,  however,  be  supplemented  by  the  speoialitst's 
knowledge  of  the  medical  inspector. 

A  teacher  needs  to  cultivate  the  observant  eye  and  under- 
standing heart,  and  my  experience  is  that  teachers  understand 
children  far  better  than  their  parents  do.  This  is  natural,  if  we 
consider  statistics  of  experience.  A  teacher  of  twenty  years' 
standing  has  probably  had  to  deal  with  something  like  two 
thousand  children;  a  parent  has,  perihaps,  had  to  deal  with  three 
or  four,  or  far  too  often  only  one.  Yet  a  parent  of  one  child  is 
always  ready  to  match  his  knowledge  and  experience  derived 
from  the  study  of  one  child  against  the  experience  derived 
from  the  study  of  two  thousand.  A  teacher  then  should,  I  think, 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  has  to  train  his  powers  of  observation 
and  make  it  his  duty  to  study  pupils  from  a  physical  point  of 
view  and  do  his  best  to  notify  parents  of  anything  that  is  worth 
observation.  That  at  any  rate  is  a  sound  policy  until  we  have 
got  in  Government  schools  a  definite  system  of  medical  inspection 
and  perhaps  school  nursing. 

As  regards  influencing  the  public  at  large  teachers  will  often 
have  to  fight  against  a  considerable  amount  of  ignorance.  Many 
serious  defects  remain  often  unknown  to  parents;  for  instance. 
Dr.  Stacfcler,  of  Paris,  stated  in  a  paper  that  in  almost  half  the 
cases  of  defective  sight  discovered  by  him  as  medical  examiner  in 
sdhools  the  parents  were  unaware  of  the  fact,  and  in  all  the  cases 
of  defective  hearing  36  per  cent.  (753  boys  were  examined)  of  the 
parents  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  child  did  not  possess 
normal  hearing.  It  may  seem  that  under  the  present  conditions 
prevailing  in  our  country   the   number    of    physically    defective 
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dbildren  is  but  small,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
immense  growth  of  our  country  in  every  direction  seems 
llikely  to  make  us  a  country  of  great  cities  at  no  long  distant 
time  in  the  future.  An  examination  of  <ihildren  in  the  New 
York  ischools  has  shown  that  not  less  than  two-thirds  wei-e  in  need 
of  medical  care  (I  am  quoting  from  a  report  by  Superintendent 
Maxwell).  Most  of  these  c(hildren  are  what  would  be  classed  as 
defective,  and  the  defects  cover  nearly  everything  in  the  way  of 
human  ailments;  for  instance,  trachoma  excludes  from  school 
over  one  thousand,  not  counting  over  fifty  thousand  cases  that 
have  not  been  excluded.  Passing  over  infectious  cases,  we  are 
told  that  nearly  twelve  thousand  school  children  were  suffering 
from  mal-nutrition,  and  408  were  reported  as  victims  of  anaemia. 
We  have  not  as  yet,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  such  conditions  as  that 
prevailing,  but  looking  into  the  future  one  must  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  a  town  population  rather  than  a  country  population, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  up  all  the  influence  that  can  be 
exerted  by  organized  bodies  and  personal  endeavor  to  maintain  a 
liealthy  Canadi^an  stock,  capable  of  sound  and  hetalithy  ideas  and 
fit  for  Canadian  citizenship,  for  with  a  town  population  there  is 
every  need  to  strengthen  the  power  of  resistance  to  disease  by 
every  means  within  our  reach. 

As  regards  the  public  at  large,  every  teacher  ought  to  do  his 
best  to  urge  the  importance  of  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
medical  inspection.  It  is  worth  noting  that  medical  inspection 
is  working  extremely  well  in  Germany;  in  fact,  medical  inspec- 
tion has  developed  into  medical  supervision  almost  everywhere 
in  that  country.  The  scfhool  physician  examines  thoroughly 
every  child  seeking  admission  to  see  whether  he  is  in  a  proper 
physical  and  mental  condition,  and  to  decide  whether  he  needs 
special  oversight  or  special  methods  of  instruction.  Many 
children  are  admitted  and  placed  under  special  oversight,  and 
some  assigned  to  special  sdhools.  During  the  year  '02-'03  more 
than  12  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  notified  for  primary  admis- 
sion had  to  be  put  back  for  various  terms. 

In  England,  as  a  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
Sdhool  Hygiene,  the  English  Parliament  enacted  a  law  regarding 
medical  inspection  which  places  England  amongst  the  foremost 
nations  to  promote  the  national  health  by  supervisory  school 
measures.  A  prominent  English  paper  says  of  this  law,  "  It  is 
the    gift    of    a    unanimous  Parliament  representing,  we  hope,  a 
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unanimous  nation  to  the  child  life  of  th€  country."  And  in 
spite  of' the  distraction  of  elections  and  other  political  amuse- 
ments active  and  vigorous  steps  are  being  taken  throughout  Great 
Britain  to  follow  out  the  enactments  of  the  law  and  make  its 
work  as  wide  and  perfect  as  possible. 

To  come  to  my  last  suggestion  as  to  points  in  school  hygiene 
on  which  we,  as  teachers,  should  specially  concentrate  our  atten- 
tion, you  may  have  noticed  that  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress,  to  be  held  at  Paris,  there  are  three  section!* 
which  especially  apply  to  teachers :  (1)  The  relation  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  to  the  homes  and  the  school  doctor;  (2)  the  teaching  of 
school  hygiene,  and  (3)  physical  training.  Now,  I  believe  that 
of  these  three  the  last  offers  most  hopeful  ground  for  teachers  as  a 
jumping-off  place,  a  starting  point  for  inculcating  the  principles 
of  school  hygiene  into  their  pupils.  Physical  drill,  gymnastic 
exercises,  organized  games,  are  the  chief  means  by  w^hic^h  we  can 
appeal  to  children.  Here  is  the  most  hopeful  sphere  of  action 
for  teachers. 

I  do  not  of  course  say  that  school  hygiene  should  not  be  taught 
as  a  school  subject,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  actual  teaching 
of  a  text-book  on  school  hygiene  is  comparatively  unimportant. 
Teadhers  can  do  a  great  deal  by  their  own  example  and  by  teach- 
ing a  little  hygiene  here  and  there  as  opportunity  occurs,  but  it 
is  always  possible  for  school  hygiene  teaching  to  become  a  mere 
text-book  business.  A  boy  learns  by  heart  the  names  of  various 
parts  of  his  internal  anatomy,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  make  him 
connect  this  knowledge  in  any  way  with  his  daily  health.  The 
question  is  how  can  the  child's  interest  be  aroused?  How  can 
hygiene  be  made  a  real  live  subject  ?  I  believe  the  answer  to  this 
lies  in  making  school  hygiene  centre  on  the  various  school  games 
and  the  training  for  them.  This  is  certainly  tTue  of^  residential 
schools,  and  I  think  it  can  just  as  well  apply  to  all  schools.  For 
instance,  the  system  we  follow  at  Upper  Canada  College  is  this: 
Our  medical  officer.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  who  also  is  responsible  for 
the  training  of  the  football  team,  and  is  a  football  player  him- 
self, lectures  to  all  boys  in  residence  on  the  "  Care  of  the  body  in 
connection  with  training  for  football  and  other  games."  That 
boys  are  interested  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  a  great  deal  of 
general  hygiene  can  be  hung  on  this  one  peg  of  games  interest. 
This  we  find  makes  school  hygiene  a  live  subject  and  brings  it 
into  real  practical  connection  with  boys'  school  life.     We  have  a 
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yearly  examination  on  these  lectures,  for  wtiioli  a  prize  is  given. 
The  point  to  note  here  is  that  the  official  who  is  interested  in,  and 
responsible  for,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  organized  school 
games  gives  instruction  in  hygiene.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good 
thing,  where  hygiene  is  taught,  that  it  sihould  be  always  taught 
by  that  master  or  mistress  who  is  responsible  for  the  physical 
drill  and  organizing  of  games.  So,  I  think,  then,  it  will  be  good 
for  toac'hers  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  physical  exercises 
in  sc'hool  games,  not  of  course  omitting  the  other  brancihes  of 
sdhool  hygiene,  but  I  believe  that  here  in  most  schools  lies  the 
best  opportunity  fo^r  making  a  beginning.  When  I  talk  of  games. 
I  mean  games  properly  organized  by  some  member  of  the  staff. 
Their  importance  in  both  j^hysical  development  and  moral  train- 
ing I  hardly  need  dwell  upon.  I  am  surprised  to  see  that  in  the 
prospectus  of  the  Paris  Congress  there  is  no  sub-section  specially 
assigned  to  organized  games.  I  think,  most  undoubtedly,  there 
ought  to  be  one.  The  average  healthy  boy  or  girl  naturally  likes 
play,  and  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  prevent  the  interest  in 
games  overwhelming  tihe  interest  in  mental  studies  and  intel- 
lectual work,  but  this  only  points  to  the  necessity  of  organization. 
The  teacher  who  will  interest  himself  or  herself  in  this  sphere 
of  children's  education  will  find  that  in  this  lies  the  best  starting 
point  from  which  to  develop  interest  in  school  hygiene  and  make 
it  a  real  part  of  a  dhild's  life,  and  so  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
community  at  large. 
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ART  IN  SCHOOLS,  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO   OTHER 

ARTS. 

Mes.  H.  C.  Maybebry,  Stratford. 

OBy  which  I  mean  the  aim  and  practice  of  art  in  school  as 
compared  with  the  work  done  in  our  art  schools  proper,  and  tech- 
nical schools.  The  art  school  trains  the  pupil  in  drawing  until 
he  can  draw,  in  shading  till  he  can  shade,  and  in  coloring  till  he 
can  color,  and  if  these  results  are  not  achieved  they  are  at  least 
aimed  at,  and  with  a  great  measure  of  success  in  most  cases.  The 
technical  school  aims  at  training  in  accurate  work,  whether  in 
drawing  or  making  of  objects,  and  no  time  or  pains  are  spared 
that  will  ensure  careful  work. 

In  our  public  and  high  schools  that  matter  of  training  has  been 
almost  forgotten,  and  even  in  the  training  that  is  incidental  to 
the  great  amount  of  work  done,  we  do  not  adopt  the  methods  that 
are  in  use  in  the  higher  schools.  We  paint  without  outlines,  use 
water  colors  on  dry  paper,  leave  our  pupils  discover  as  they  may 
any  principles  of  correct  form,  and  what  surprised  me  most  was 
to  find  that  the  mechanical  drawing  used  in  cardboard  work  was 
not  the  geometry  that  will  be  needed  later  on. 

The  present  system  has  been  in  use  for  some  years,  and  after 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  ensure  a  fair  test  we  hear  from  an 
artist,  "  Why,  they  won't  let  them  draw " ;  from  a  technical 
school  master,  "  The  pupils  do  not  know  even  the  beginning  of 
mechanical  drawing,"  and  from  a  foreign  educator  that  the  work 
of  our  schools  "  is  remarkable  for  poor  form."  My  own  experi- 
ence has  been  that  the  older  pupils,  .who  studied  practical 
geometry  and  perspective  some  years  ago  in  the  schools,  learn 
free  sketching  and  painting  very  quickly,  but  that  the  pupils 
direct  from  the  high  schools,  who  have  had  little  drawing,  and 
sometimes  worse  painting,  have  much  to  unlearn,  and  no  founda- 
tion to  build  on. 
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But,  you  may  say,  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  number  of 
public  school  pupils  ever  enter  any  of  the  higlier  schools,  and  my 
answer  is  that  the  children  who  must  go  into  trades  at  an  early 
age  would  find  a  knowledge  of  drawing  useful.  A  master 
mechanic  says :  "  You  used  to  teach  drawing,  but  lately  the  young 
fellows  don't  know  anything  about  it."  A  dressmaker  says :  "  Oh ! 
I  learned  to  draw  in  England,  and  I  can  copy  any  style  I  see, 
but  you  don't  teach  it  out  here."  Or,  you  may  object,  "  We  are 
not  trying  to  make  artists."  No!  perhaps  not,  any  more  than 
you  are  trying  to  make  writers  in  teaching  composition,  or  mathe- 
maticians in  teaching  arithmetic,  and  yet  a  student  could  go  on 
from  one  of  our  schools  to  the  next  in  all  the  regular  subjects, 
knowing  that  what  he  had  learned  was  correct  as  far  as  it  went, 
and  a  safe  foundation  for  advanced  work.  How  is  it  that  we 
have  become  a  law  unto  ourselves  in  this  and  in  no  other  subject  ? 
But  in  Art,  just  as  soon  as  he  enters  one  of  the  advanced  schools, 
he  finds  himself  unprepared,  and  handicapped  by  careless  methods 
and  bad  technique. 

Now  this  condition  of  affairs  is  the  outcome,  though,  no  doubt, 
not  the  intended  outcome,  of  the  idea  that,  "  Art  is  self-expres- 
sion and  the  child  must  be  left  free  to  express  his  own  idea  in 
his  own  way,  without  help  or  hindrance  from  the  teacher."  Art 
is  expression,  and  yet  what  is  Art?  and  what  is  expression? 
Surely  not  doing  a  thing  any  way  that  comes  into  my  head.  Any 
of  the  Arts,  Music,  Painting,  Reading,  are  from  their  scientific 
sides  governed  by  certain  fixed  rules.  Music  by  the  laws  of 
harmony  and  counter-point.  Painting  and  Drawing  by  the  laws 
of  Geometry,  perspective  and  color  combinations.  Also,  every 
art  needs  some  means  for  its  expression.  An  artist  must  have  a 
trained  eye,  and  a  practised  hand,  the  singer  or  speaker  a  culti- 
vated voice,  the  actor  a  body  trained  to  be  responsive  to  thought, 
and  we  all  know  how  greatly  this  cultivation  of  the  physical 
means  of  expression  enlarges  and  extends  the  capacity  of  the 
artist. 

Training  the  means  of  expression  is  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  old  imitative  style  of  teaching,  of  having  the  child  read 
in  exact  imitation  of  the  teacher's  inflection,  of  having  him  copy 
drawing  stroke  for  stroke  as  one  might  copy  a  pattern  in  embroid- 
ery stitch  for  stitch.  All  that  we  know  was  bad.  The  movement 
towards  individual  expression  was  a  long  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  we  must    not    hold    the    originators  of  the  movement 
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aocountable  for  all  the  strange  byways  it  has  wandered  into,  of 
which  here  is  the  strangest  example  that  has  come  to  my  notice: 
"  We  don't  care  how  he  draws,  so  long  as  he  ex'presses  himself." 
The  pupil's  personality  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  for 
optical  reasons  things  appear  to  get  smaller  as  the  distance  from 
our  eyes  increases,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  perspective.  IlTeither 
can  anyone's  individuality  make  two  straight  lines  enclose  a 
space,,  or  parallel  lines  meet,  and  the  sooner  that  pupils  begin  to 
understand  that  there  are  laws  in  this  old  world  the  better,  both 
for  their  artistic  and  moral  training. 

The  student  learns  the  laws  that  govern  his  work,  that  is  the 
science.  He  also  acquires  skill  in  the  doing  of  his  work,  -^ich  is 
the  craft.  And  then  the  results  show  something  new  and  different 
from  what  anyone  has  done  before,  of  which  he  was  unconscious, 
and  for  which,  it  may  be,  not  responsible;  and  that  is  Art,  or 
expression ;  not  in  wilful  disregard  of  law,  but  individual  develop- 
ment in  accordance  with  law. 

Art  does  not  wait  to  know  the  science  and  the  craft,  but  we 
are  neglecting  our  duty,  and  doing  pupils  an  injustice,  if  we  do 
not,  in  connection  with  his  self-expression,  take  care  that  he 
knows  the  laws,  and  acquires  skill  in  the  means  of  expression. 
And  so  I  say  again,  we  must  teach  drawing;  drawing  for  the 
practical  use  it  will  be,  drawing  for  training,  and  drawing  because 
there  can  be  no  painting  without  it.  I  go  to  an  Art  school,  and 
the  first  test  is  in  drawing,  and  on  that  depends  the  grade  of 
work  I  am  allowed  to  study.  My  contention  is  that  they  know, 
and  although  they  have  no  right,  as  far  as  our  educational  system 
is  concerned,  to  dictate  methods  to  us,  we  should,  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  our  work,  and  in  the  interest  of  those  who 
study  it,  arrange  our  work  on  academic  lines,  and  then  "  Art 
in  Schools "  will  stand  in  its  right  relation  to  "  Art  out  of 
Schools." 
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Mr.  K.  F.  Fleming,  Aet  Instructoe,  Normal  School, 

Ottawa. 

The  eye  has  been  described  as  the  window  of  the  soul.  The 
world  looks  into  the  eye  and  determines  the  character  of  the 
being  within,  and  the  being  within  looks  out  upon  the  world 
about,  and  decides  the  good  and  bad,  the  beautiful  and  ugly. 

Early  in  the  life  of  the  being,  the  eye  is  a  mature  organism, 
controlled,  and  performing  its  office  adroitly.  It  seizes  upon  the 
mosft  salient  features  of  a  subject,  analyzes  them,  reckons  their 
values  and  synthetises  them.  It  systematizes  its  knowledge  and 
is  always  ready  to  measure  the  present  impressions  by  means  o£ 
the  past  ones. 

The  sub-conscious  mind  of  the  eye  remembers  nearly  all  the 
visual  forms  recorded  in  its  life  and  the  effect  of  some  recorded 
by  the  mind  of  its  ancestors.  The  sub-conscious  mind  remem- 
bers things  which  our  super-conscious  mind  has  forgotten  forever. 
The  sub-conscious  never  entirely  forgets. 

It  is  this  quality  of  retention  of  form  and  color  by  the  eye^s 
mind  upon  Which  is  built  our  taste  in  judging  and  working  in 
the  graphic  and  structural  arts.  If  the  eye  forgot,  cultivation  of 
aesthetic  taste  would  be  impossible. 

As  every  eye  has  on  record  a  different  set  of  graphic  forms, 
and  in  different  sequence,  its  apperceptive  mass  is  different  to 
that  of  any  other  eye.  Hence  the  judgment  of  beauty  of  form 
and  color  by  one  eye  differs  from  that  of  another  eye.  What  one 
eye  likes,  another  only  tolerates,  and  yet  another  hates.  This 
difference  may  also  be  influenced  by  heredity.  Our  tastes  differ 
according  as  our  past  visions  and  heredity  differ. 

It  may  safely  be  said,  too,  that  the  obverted  form  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  also  true;  if  we  had  seen  the  same  things  in  the  same 
sequence  as  well  as  had  our  forefathers,  our  critical  judgment 
in  art  would  not  differ  in  any  regard.  We  would  all  agree  on 
the  subject  of  beauty. 

When  two  judgments  in  SBsthetic  tastes  differ  radically,  the 
question  might  be  asked  is  one  an  indication  of  good  taste  and 
the  other  of  bad  taste?  We  might  be  much  mistaken  if  we 
answered  in  the  affirmative..  The  history  of  art  progress  indi- 
cates that  no  judges  are  infallible. 

21   0.  E.  A. 
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W'histler's  great  picture  of  "  The  Artist's  Mother,"  now  hang- 
ing in  the  Luxembourg,  Paris,  was  refused  admittance  to  the 
annual  salon.  Millet's  picture  "  The  Angelus  "  was  refused  as 
unworthy  and  unsatisfactory  by  the  man  who  ordered  it  painted. 
These  two  pictures  are  now  worshipped  by  the  entire  art-loving 
world.  Contemporary  judgment  is  not  always  just;  we  can 
never  be  absolutely  sure. 

In  order,  however,  that  chaos  may  not  reign,  it  is  necessary  that 
some  standards  be  set  up,  upon  whidh  to  rest  our  judgments. 
Sometimes  we  think  beauty  is  an  element  and  cannot  be  analyzed, 
that  a  thing  is  beautiful  just  because  it  is  beautiful.  And  yet,  if 
we  consider  subjects  of  beauty  carefully,  we  may  detect  several 
ded&nite  ways  in  which  beauty  may  exist.  These  are  called  the 
Elements  of  Beauty,  and  may  be  stated  after  George  Santayana's 
"  vEstheticism  "  as  follows : 


THE   ELEMENTS   OF   BEAUTY. 

1.  Beauty  of  Material. — Every  material  has  its  own  peculiar 
beauty;  e.g..  Alabaster  marble,  spruce  paper. 

2.  Beauty  of  Form! — The  proportion  and  relation  of  parts,  as 
shown,  e.g.,  in  a  Tuscan  vase  or  a  Gothic  cathedral. 

3.  Beauty  of  Composition. — A  balance  of  the  tensions  of  the 
eye  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  a  unity  of  parts. 

4.  Continuity  of  Line  Movement. — This  is  closely  related  to 
form.  Some  particular  kind  of  line  must  predominate;  e.g.,  in 
the  Rocco  of  the  French  Renaissance  sloping  curves  are  the 
distinction. 

5.  Harmony  of  Color. — All  colors  are  beautiful,  but  some 
combinations  of  color  are  not  beautiful.     These  must  be  avoided. 

6.  Beauty  of  Association. — The  allying  of  a  form  with  its 
associations  of  life;  e.g.,  a  conventionalized  water  lily  design  of 
a  rug  reverts  the  mind  to  a  river  scene  of  summer  time. 

1.  Beauty  of  Life. — Living  nature  possesses  a  new  element, 
the  capability  of  growth  and  change. 

8.  Beauty  of  Economy  or  Fitness. — Suitability  to  purpose, 
with  no  useless  parts,  no  superficiality;  an  object  if  awkward  and 
rude  in  appearance,  but  practical,  may  still  be  admired  for  its 
practicability. 

There  has  been  suggested  another  element  of  beauty — ^^that  of 
financial  value.     True  beauty,  however,  can  not  consider  value. 
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Some  objects  possess  all  these  elements  of  beauty,  while  others 
possess  only  some  of  them.  ]!^early  all  objects  of  beauty  have 
one  of  these  elements  emphasized  stronger  than  the  others. 

These  elements  of  beauty  are  expressed  in  what  we  have 
already  termed  the  graphic  and  structural  arts.  Let  us  differ- 
entiate these  into  pure  and  applied  art. 

Pure  art  or  fine  art  is  the  abstract  manipulation  of  form  and 
color  to  produce  harmony.     It  is  "  Art  for  art's  sake." 

Applied  art  is  the  application  of  the  principles  of  pure  art  in 
the  design  and  manufacture  of  objects;  it  is  the  making  of 
objects  both  beautiful  and  useful. 

In  the  union  of  use  and  beauty  new  principles  have  been  de- 
veloped, learned  through  experience  in  the  working  and  judging 
of  applied  art.  The  principles  which  we  enumerate  have  been 
gathered  from  several  sources,  and  we  may  perhaps  consider  them 
portions  of  advice  rather  than  arbitrary  rules. 

Many,  though  not  all,  of  these  principles  are  illustrated  in  the 
ex'hibit  of  art  work  from  the  Ottawa  Normal  School,  and  with 
making  reference  to  it,  I  shall  enumerate  the  laws  of  applied  art. 

THE   LAWS   OF  APPLIED  ART. 

1.  The  decoration  should  relate  in  thought  to  the  function  of 
the  object  decorated ;  e.g.,  the  Doric  columns  vertically  grooved 
to  emphasize  the  upward  thrust;  a  sea-shell  box  decorated  with 
fish  or  other  marine  forms. 

2.  The  design  must  be  adapted  to  the  material  upon  which  it 
is  to  be  worked;  e.g.,  leather  would  require  a  less  flexible  design 
than  would  silk. 

3.  Areas  should  be  divided  into  well-related  parts.  These 
parts  should  vary  in  size  according  to  emphasis,  and  be  arranged 
to  produce  balance;  e.g.,  the  Japanese  decorative  composition 
illustrates  well  this  space-breaking  principle. 

4.  There  should  be  harmony  of  line  and  space  movement; 
e.g.,  predominance  of  straight  line  motif,  or  compound  curve. 

5.  Structural  lines  should  be  supported;  e.g.,  the  circular 
tabouret  top  has  its  ornament  in  circular  form. 

6.  Decoration  should  spring  from  points  of  force;  e.g.,  an 
earthen  pot  with  two  large  handles  might  have  the  decoration 
spring  from  their  place  of  attachment. 

1.  Angles  of  space  should  be  decorated. 
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8.  There  shouW  be  considerable  proportion  of  space  without 
decoration,  which  may  be  termed  "  rest-spots."  These  rest- 
spots  should  relate  in  form  and  color  to  the  general  design;  e.g., 
the  early  Egyptians  made  the  mistake  of  over-decoration,  where- 
in they  entirely  filled  up  areas  with  designs. 

9.  Individual  constructive  elements  should  be  treated  in  an 
individual  way,  yet  a  "  theme "  should  run  throughout  the 
decoration.  Repeat  the  motif  of  decoration  but  let  local  condi- 
tions dictate  its  most  suitable  form. 

10.  When  nature  is  used  it  should  be  conventionalized.  The 
design  should  say  pattern  stronger  than  nature ;  e.g.,  the  circular 
fuschia  design  appears  at  a  distance  to  be  abstract. 

11.  The  structure  of  the  object  should  not  be  unduly  hidden 
or  disguised.  At  one  time  it  seemed  the  purpose  of  the  design  to 
hide  structure,  and  have  the  object  appear  ready-made  without 
labor. 

12.  The  material  out  of  which  the  object  is  constructed  should 
not  be  unduly  disguised.  The  object  of  decoration  should  be 
mainly  to  emphasize  and  bring  out  the  natural  beauty;  e.g.,  stain 
is  to  be  preferred  to  opaque  paint. 

Good  design  often  violates  many  of  these  principles,  yet  good 
design  can  never  violate  all  of  them. 

SOURCES    OF   DESIGN. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  application  of  design;  and  it 
will  be  our  next  duty  to  state  the  sources  of  design. 

Is  it  so  that  designs  originate  as  mature  conceptions  in  the 
minds  of  geniuses,  and  that  the  ordinary  individual  is  incapable 
of  producing  them  ?  Natural  aptitude  for  design  does  much ;  but 
it  is  an  erroneous  idea  to  think  that  designs  are  accidental  dreams 
of  the  clever.     Every  design  has  an  origin. 

There  are  five  great  sources  of  design :  plant  forms,  animal 
forms,  industrial  forms,  geometrical  forms,  and  forms  of  his- 
toric ornament.     Let  us  consider  each  of  these: 

PLANT   LIFE. 

In  order  to  use  plant  life  in  design,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
designer  to  have  a  collection  of  plants,  varied  in  form  and  color, 
and,  if  possible,  distinguished  in  some  way,  particularly  in  shape. 
The  orchid,    the    iris,    and    the    moccasin    plants,    for    instance, 
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each  possesses  a  peculiar,  dignified,  and  beautiful  style  Vhich  we 
admire.  From  such  plants  designs  may  be  abstracted  with 
greater  ease  and  with  greater  success  than  from  more  common- 
place looking  plants.  All  forms  of  vegetation  from  the  blade  of 
grass  to  the  great  pine  tree,  or  even  the  conventionalized  land- 
scape, will  serve  as.  sources  of  design. 

ANIMAL   LIFE. 

Often  collections  of  birds,  insects,  fish,  shells,  feathers,  etc., 
are  available.  At  times  living  animals,  including  man,  may  be 
studied,  and  do  service  in  design.  Pictures  of  animal  life  may 
also  yield  assistance. 

INDUSTRIAL  FORMS. 

Industrial  forms  are  all  objects  manufactured  by  man,  for 
utility,  play,  or  decoration.  The  blacksmith  has  his  anvil  and 
hammer,  the  potter  his  vase,  the  ball  player  his  bat  and  ball,  and 
the  soldier  his  sword  and  rifle.  If  designs  are  made  as  repre- 
sentative of  an  organization  or  trade,  the  objects  associated  with 
their  activities  serve  as  appropriate  subjects. 

GEOMETRICAL  FORMS. 

We  next  turn  to  the  field  of  geometry.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  Saracenic  architecture  and  decoration  will  re- 
member the  peculiar  interlacing  patterns  of  scrolls  and  bands, 
twining  with  wonderful  intricacy  and  beauty — ^^all  geometric 
figures  made  with  rule  and  compass.  It  was  unlawful  in  the 
Mohammedan  religion  for  any  followers  of  the  Great  Prophet  to 
paint  or  otherwise  represent  any  living  form — animal  or 
vegetable.  This  limitation  gave  a  decided  and  individual  style 
to  their  art.  From  geometry  many  wonderful  designs  may  be 
obtained;  in  fact  the  mere  breaking  of  areas  into  well-related 
spaces  often  makes  most  successful  design.  The  Scottish  tartan 
patterns  may  be  cited  as  good  examples. 

HISTORIC    ORNAMENT. 

Historic  ornament  is  ornament  that  has  been  used  in  past 
times,  and  in  most  cases  has  been  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  from  age  to  age,  till  it  has  lost  its  original  mean- 
ing, and  has  come  to  represent  some  phase  of  life  of  the  nation 
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or  cult  to  whieh  it  belonged.  The  winged  lion  of  Babylonia,  the 
winged  globe  and  the  scarabeus  of  Egypt,  the  acanthus  and 
anthemion  of  Greece,  the  roseatte  and  double-headed  eagle  of 
Eome,  the  trefoil  and  quatrefoil  of  the  Gothic,  the  fleur-de-lis  of 
France,  and  a  few  thousand  other  forms,  have  come  down  to  us, 
and  appear  to  us  but  symbols  of  a  people  or  an  age. 

It  is  quite  legitimate  to  copy  historic  ornamental  forms  for 
use  in  design;  originality  may  be  used  in  their  arrangement  and 
application. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  historic  ornament  for  a 
single  purpose  must  belong  to  one  organization  and  one  period. 
A  building  decorated  with  a  Greek  cornice,  Gothic  trefoils  in  the 
metal  work,  and  interior  friezes  of  modem  landscape,  would  be 
but  a  conglomeration  of  ornament. 

From  these  five  sources  man  may  evolve  unlimited  amounts  of 
design — original  design.  And  yet  is  everything  we  create  new? 
"  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  says  Solomon. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  lady  who  entered  Ross's  dry  goods  em- 
porium in  Ottawa,  not  long  ago,  and  asked  to  see  some  table- 
cloths. The  clerk  took  down  and  exhibited  his  entire  stock  of 
table-cloths,  save  one  shelf.  None,  however,  suited  the  critical 
taste  of  the  would-be  purchaser. 

"  Have  you  none  with  new  designs  ?"  she  asked. 

The  clerk  took  down  the  last  shelf-full.  "  These,  you  will 
notice,"  he  said,  spreading  one  out  before  her,  "  have  the  border 
design  running  around  the  edge,  and  the  centre-piece  is  in  the 
middle." 

"Really!"  she  said,  "that's  so;  I'll  take  half  a  dozen." 

And  so  in  our  design  work,  we  labor  on  and  on,  developing  new 
shapes  and  combinations  of  tones,  to  at  last  discover  that  we  have 
arrived  at  some  goal  that  has  been  reached  a  hundred  times 
before. 

The  value  of  Applied  Art  in  the  work  of  the  arts  and  crafts  is 
being  well  recognized  in  our  drawing.  Manual  training  centres, 
technical  schools,  hand-craftsmen,  and  manufacturers,  all  realize 
its  benefit,  and  objects  are  constantly  being  made  with  greater 
consideration  and  application  of  the  principles  of  Applied  Art. 

In  particular  let  me  mention  the  work  of  the  Roycrofters  of 
East  Aurora,  N.Y.,  where  many  beautiful  things  in  wood-work, 
leather,  book-binding,  and  illumination,  are  being  turned  out. 
They  claim    to  have   produced  the  finest  book   since  the  master- 
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piece  of  the  typographic  art  of  William  Morris — Kelmscott 
Chaucer.  I  expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Roycroft 
colony  this  summer;  and  I  recommend  their  work  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

To  work  at  the  arts  and  crafts  is  to  me  a  pleasure.  Time  alone 
limits  my  efforts.  I  would  like  to  be  an  artistic  carpenter,  an 
architect,  an  interior  decorator,  a  sculptor,  a  potter,  a  worker  in 
the  metals,  an  illustrator  of  literature,  an  illuminator  and  binder 
of  artistic  books,  a  maker  of  advertisements,  a  tailor,  and,  I  was 
about  to  add,  a  modiste  and  a  milliner,  but  I  easily  conceive  that 
the  tastes  I  should  have  to  play  to  would  be  too  fastidious.  Morris 
says,  "  Every  artist  should  be  a  workman,  and  every  workman  an 
.artist." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  1  believe  the  trend  of  art,  like 
that  of  many  other  of  the  subjects  of  school  study  in  America,  is 
towards  the  practical.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  our  continent 
are  a  practical  people;  and  that  they  approve  of  our  schools 
uniting  in  their  work,  grace  and  utility. 

Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clark,  Director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  and  formerly  of  Kensington  Museum, 
England,  in  speaking  recently  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Ex'hibition 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  New  York,  said: 

^'  It  is  not  possible  to  force  all  the  pupils  to  be  artists,  pictor- 
ially.  Design,  however,  gives  abundant  opportunity  for  creative 
work,  and  it  has  besides  a  wide  range  of  application  which  makes 
it  useful  in  a  hundred  trades.  It  is  well  to  have  the  work  move 
along  the  lines  of  design  rather  than  pictorial  art." 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Parsons,  one  of  my  former  instructors  in  the 
New  York  School  of  Art,  has  recently  been  quoted  by  the  New 
York  Herald^  as  follows : 

"  Art  as  it  finds  expression  in  our  homes,  our  surroundings, 
our  clothes,  and  our  daily  lives,  is  my  interest;  the  artist  who 
,sees  only  the  mission  of  the  canvas  loses  the  key  to  human  in- 
terest, through  which  men's  sense  of  appreciation  is  evolved." 

And  finally  let  me  again  quote  the  words  of  the  great  English 
representative  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts,  William  Morris: 

"  Imaginative  work,"  he  says  in  "  Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art," 
"  is  the  very  blossom  of  civilization,  triumphant  and  'hopeful ;  and 
each  new  hope  it  fulfils  gives  rise  to  yet  another.  It  would  fain 
lead  men  to  strive  towards  perfection.  It  teaches  them  to  love 
everything,  to  fear  nothing,  and  to  hate  nothing.  In  short,  'tis 
the  symbol  and  sacrament  of  the  world  of  courage." 
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BOOKS!   BOOKS!  BOOKS! 
TEACHERS  AND  INSPECTORS 

We  are  Headquarters  in  the  Dominion  for 

SCHOOL    AND 
COLLEGE  BOOKS 


Let  us  know  your  requirements  and  we  shiall  be  pleased 
to  quote  prices. 


VANNEVAR    Qb    CO. 


Mention  this  Advertisement. 
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THE 

PHENOMENAL 

SUCCESS 


OF  THE 


Qourlay  Pianos 


is  not  accidental,  but  the  natural  result   of  the 
realization   of  a   higher  ideal    in    piano   quality 
than    ever    before    recorded    in    the    history    of 
Canadian  piano  building. 
_  Musicians  and  all  music  lovers  who 

are  ready  to  acknowledge  superiority 
have  recognized  their  superlative 
qualities  and  voluntarily  paid  them 
unstinted  praise. 

Allow  us  to  tell  you  more   about 
them.     Ask  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 
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OUR  NEW  PREMISES 

235  YONGE  STREET 

Q  We  are  now  located  in  our  new  and  larger  premises 
at  the  above  address. 

([  We  have  added  a  high  grade  stationery  department. 
The  stock  will  be  all  new  and  up-to-date  in  every 
particular. 

Q  We  will  continue  to  carry  a  full  stock  of  religious 
and  other  works  suitable  for  the  student  and  the 
library. 

C(  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  all  kinds  of  fine 
printing  —  invitations,  visiting  cards,  wedding 
stationery,  etc. 

THE  CHURCH  BOOK  ROOM  LIMITED 

235  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


1860-1910. 

THE  BRITISH  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

is  a  school  with  a  history.  Fifty  years  agfo  it  was 
wcH  known  for  its  good  work.  Its  work  to-day 
is  broader  and  better  than  at  any  previous  time. 
It  Is  the  work  of  to-day  that  the  management 
wish  to  bringf  before  the  readers  of  **  Ontario 
Educational  Association  Annual  Report*''  Whether 
interested  in  home  study  or  work  at  College, 
it  will  pay  to  write  for  calendar  giving  complete 
information     about      the      superior      courses     of 

instruction  offered,  

Students  may  enter  any  time.         /.        Write  to 

T.  M.  WATSON,   Principal,  Y.  M.  C.  A.    BUiLDING,   TORONTO. 
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OUR  ENGLISH 

CLASSIC  SERIES 

Sec  them  before  you  purchase 

Supplementary  Reading  for  your  Junior  and  Senior 
Fourth  Book  Classes  : 

Dickens'  Christmas  Carol      -         -  -  Price  12c 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village         -  -  Price  12c 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare    -  -  Price  12c 

Burrough's  Birds  and  Bees    -         -  -  Price  12c 

Irving* s  Rip  Van  Winkle        -         -  -  Price  12c 

Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  Price  12c 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  -  Price  12c 

Have  your  Junior  Fourth  read  the  Christmas  Carol  and 
The  Deserted  Village.  Purchase  any  four  of  the  Series 
for  your  Senior  Fourth  Class. 

Well  Printed  on  Good  Paper 
They  are  Sure  to  Please 

The  aids  in  teaching  each  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
M.  Parkinson,  whose  long  experience  as  a  public  school 
teacher  especially  fitted  him  for  such  a  task.  You  may 
be  assured  they  are  just  what  )ou  need. 


Educational  Publishing  Company 

LIMITED 

Toronto        *        Ontario 


IN  CAKES.  IN  PANS.  IN  TUBES. 

For    All    Grades    of 

SCHOOI^    AND    A.RT    IV  O  R  H 

Bradley's  Water  Colors  were  originated  and  especially  designed  for 

educational  work.     They  are  unequalled  for  educational  purposes,  and  are 

prepared  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  every  school,  both  in  variety  of  assortments 

and  prices.     They  will  provide  exactly  what  jvo^^r  school  requires. 

IVritefor  beautiful  souvenir  catalog  {sent  free)  describine;  these  colors  together  with 

many  other  art  work  m  i  terials. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY.  Springfield,  Mass. 
THE  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO.,  Ltd,.  TORONTO       -      Canadian  Agents 


A    NECESSITY    TO    EFFECTIVE    SCHOOL    WORK. 


WEBSTER'S 


NEW    INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


A   New  Word    is   found.— igloo,    monoplane,   helium. 

What   does   it   mean  ?      How   pronounced  ?      Origin  ? 

Spelling?    The  New  Internationa i,  gives  the  correct 

finalanswers.    Over  400,000  Wordsand  Phrases  defined. 
A  Synonym  is  needed.    The  New  International  suggests 

just  the  word  you  seek.     The  fullest  and  most  careful 

treatment  of  Synonyms  in  English. 
You  long  for  an  Encyclopedia  for  full  information  on 

subject.     The  New  International  provides  this  also. 
Convenience  means  time  gained.    Jhe  new  page  arrange- 
ment will  save  many  hours  each  term.    A  "  Stroke  of 

Genius."    No  other  has  it. 
Successful  Teachers  should  procure  at  once  "  This  most 

remarkable   single   volume  ever   published."      It   cost 

nearly  half  a  million  dollars. 
Editor  in  Chief,   Dr.  Wm.  T,  Harris.     6000  Illustrations 

that  define. 


FREE 

Specimen  Pages.    If  you  are  a 
_  teacher  ask  for  booklet, 
"  Use  of  the  Dictionary." 


G.  (Si  C.  MERRIAM  CO.. 

SPRINGFIELD,   MASS.,    U.S.A. 


Cbe  Complete  Book  Supply  Rouse 


Of  the  value  of  good  books  no  one  knows  better  than  the  student 
and  the  teacher.  Good  books  in  the  hands  of  the  student  enables  him 
to  study  more  intelligently  and  more  easily.  Good  books  in  the  hands 
of  the  teacher  give  him  that  culture  and  broadness  of  outlook  which 
is  so  necessary  to  successful  teaching. 

All  intellii;;ent  students  and  teachers  realize  the  value  of  books 
and  the  necessity  of  buying  books.  The  question  is  not  whether  to 
buy,  but  where  to  buy.  Come  to  us  and  you  will  get  expert 
services  and  the  lowest  prices. 

Bear  in  mind  that  we  handle  Everything  in  Books  and  that 
we  can  supply  whatever  you  need  : — 

Libraries :  Public  and  High  School,  Continuation  Classes, 
Pubhc  and  Private  Libraries  of  all  kinds. 

Teachers'  Aids  and  Helps  :  in  all  subjects  of  school  work. 
Our  assortment  of  these  is  not  equalled  anywhere  else  in  Canada. 

Supplementary  Reading:  for  all  Public  and  High  School 
grades.     The  latest  and  best  material  of  this  kind  obtainable. 

Text- Books :  all  the  authorized  text- books  and  the  best 
English  and  American  publications  of  this  class. 

Books  on  Special  Subjects :  a  wide  range  of  the  best 
books  on  all  special  subjects.     Tell  us  your  wants  and  get  our  prices. 

Nature    Books 

You   c»nnot   have    <oo  many   good    books   on   this   lubject. 
We  can   recommend   the   following : — 

HOW  TO   KNOW  THE   WILD  FLOWERS,   by  Mrs.   W.  S.    Dana $2.00 

OUR  NATIVE  TREES,  by  Harriet  L.   Keeler $2.00 

OUR  GARDEN  FLOWERS,  by  Harriet  L.   Keeler «2.00 

BIRD  LIFE,  by   F.   M.  Chapman $2.00 

COLOR  KEY  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  BIRDS,    by  Chapman  and  Reed $2.60 

NORTH   AMERICAN   BIRDS'  EGGS,   by  C.   A.    Reed •••••• $2.50 

BIRDS  OF   VILLAGE  AND  FIELD,   by  F.    A.   Merriam $2.00 

AMERICAN   BIRDS,   by  W.   L.   Finley $1.50 

GUIDE  TO  THE  WILD  FLOWERS,  hv  Alice  Lounsberry $1.75 

WILD   FLOWERS   EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD   KNOW,   by   F.   W.  Stack....; ...$1.20 

NATURE'S    GARDEN,   by  Neltje  Blanchan $3.00 

WHO'S  WHO  AMONG  THE   WILD  FLOWERS,   by    W.   J.    Beeoroft $1.20 

WHO'S   WHO   AMONG  THE  FERNS,   by   W.   J.   Beecroft $1.00 

OUR  NORTHERN  SHRUBS,  by   Harriet  L.   Keeler $2.00 

Write  for  our  catalogues : — 

Library,   Teachers'  Jiids,   or   Supplementary    Reading. 

Whenever  you  need  BooKs  address — 

THE    BOOK   SUPPLY    COMPANY.   LIMITED 

McClelland  and  goodchild 
42     Adelaide    Street    West.    Toronto,    Ont. 

.  .     -.  ■  .  ■  .  -  ■■ V..-.....^_.l^».^^^^..>.._....- 


WHY  IT  IS  A  BETTER  SCHOOL 


TXTE  are  specialists  —  we 
concentrate  all  our 
energies  on  training  young 
people  to  be  expert  Steno- 
graphers. 

We  do  one  thing 
only,  but  we  do  it 
exceedingly  well. 
In  typewriting,  for 
example,  we  have 
won  the  Canadian  Students' 
Championship ;  the  Cham- 
pionship of  Canada,  of  Am- 
erica and  of  the  world— the 
last,  in  13    successive    con- 


tests. There  have  been  22 
contests  for  championship 
honors.  We  won  all  of 
them. 

We  get  these  exceptional 
results  by  attract- 
ing the  very  best 
class  of  pupils. 
W^e  place  every 
graduate  in  good 
position. 

If  you  would  like  to  know 
more  about  this  unique,  in- 
teresting and  better  school, 
send  for  "Its  Book"  for  1911. 


THE  KENNEDY  SCHOOL  -  TORONTO 


kTHE  UNDERWOOD 


Typewriter  is  more  exten- 
sively used  in  Canada  than 
all  other  makes  combined. 

It   has   been   operated  at  a  speed 
of  17  strokes  a  second. 

It  has  won  all  the  speed 
contests  of  recent  years. 

United  Typewriter  Co.  Ltd. 

TORONTO 


The  Underwood 
is  the  only  Type- 
writer mechanically 
equal  to  the  task  of 
sustaining  a  speed 
of  over  100  words  a 
minute  for  an  hour's 
continuous  writing 
and  doing  perfect 
work. 


And  all  other  Canadian  Cities. 


OFFICIAL    CALENDAR 

OF    THE 

DEPARTMENT  OF   EDUCATION 


August: 
1.   (Legislative  grant  for  Urban  Public  and  Separate  Schools  payable  to  Muni- 
cipal Treasurers,  for  Rural  Public  and  Separate  Schools  payable  to  County 
Treasurers  and  first  instalment  to  District  Trustees,  and  special  Grant  to 
Urban  School  Boards.     (On  or  before  1st  AugurSt.) 

Notice  by  Trustees  to  Municipal  Councils   respecting  indigent  children, 
due.     (On  or  before  1st  August.) 

Estimates  from  School  Boards  to  Municipal  Councils  for  assessment  for 
School  purposes,  due.     {On  or  before  1st  August.)     High  School  Trustees 
to  certify  to  County  Treasurers  the  amount  collected  from  county  pupils. 
{On  or  before  1st  August.) 
15,   Rural,  Public  and  Separate  Schools  open.     {3rd  Monday  in  August.) 

September: 
1.   Public  and  Separate  Schools  in  cities,  towns  and  incorporated  villages  open. 
{1st  day  of  September.)  * 

5.  Laboub  Day.     {1st  Monday  in  September.) 

6.  High  Schools  first  term  opens.     {Ist  Tuesday  in  September.) 

October: 
1.   Municipal  Council  declares  by  resolution  for  forming  Municipal  Board  of 
Education.     {On  or  before  1st  October.) 

Trustees  to  report  to  Inspector  amount  expended  for  Free  Text  Books. 
{Before  1st  October.) 

Notice  by  Trustees  of  cities,  towns,  incorporated  villages  and  township 
Boards  to  Municipal  Clerks  to  hold  Trustee  elections  on  same  day  as 
Municipal  elections,  due.     {On  or  before  1st  October.) 
3.  Night  Schools  open  (Session  1910-19ill).     {Begin  on  1st  October.) 
15.   Trustees'  Report  on  purchases  for  Public  School  Libraries  to  Inspectors, 
due.     {On  or  before  15th  October.) 

November: 

1.   Inspectors'  Report  on  Rural  Library  grants,  due.     {Not  later  tfian  l$t 
November.) 

Inspectors'  application  for  Legislative  aid  for  Free  Text  Books  to  Rural 
Schools.     {Not  later  than  1st  November.) 

Inspectors'  application  for  Legislative  aid  for  Free  Text  Books  to  Rural 
Schools.     {Not  later  than  1st  November.) 
9.   King's  Bibthday  (Wednesday). 

December: 
1.  Last  day  for  appointment  of  School  Auditors  by  Public  and  Separate 
School  Trustees.     {On  or  before  1st  December.) 

Township  Clerk  to  furnish  to  the  School  Inspector  information  of  average 
assessment,  etc.,  of  each  School  Section,     {On  or  before  1st  December.) 
Legislative   grant   payable   to   Trustees   of   Rural   Public   and    Separate 
Schools  in  Districts,  second  Instalment.     {On  or  before  1st  December.) 

13.  Returning  Oflacers  named  by  resolution  of  Public  School  Board.     {Before 
2nd   Wednesday   in  December.) 

OLast  day  for  Public  and  Separate  School  Trustees  to  fix  places  for  nomina- 
tion of  Trustees.     {Before  second  Wednesday  in  December.) 

14.  Local  assessment  to  he  paid  Separate  School  Trustees.     {Not  later  than 

nth  December.) 
23  o.  E.  A. 


ESTABLISHED     1829 


THE  OLDEST  AND  LARGEST 
PUBLISHING  HOUSE  IN  CANADA 

EIGHTY-ONE  YEARS*  EXPERIENCE 
IN   THE    BOOK    BUSINESS. 


BOOKS 

FOR 

Public  Libraries. 

Private  Libraries. 

School  Libraries. 

Supplementary 

Reading. 

Teachers. 


Teachers  and  Libraries  will 
do  well  to  send  their  orders 
to  a  firm  which  has  grown 
up  with  the  Country.  With 
our  lengthy  experience  we 
understand  thoroughly  all  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the 
library  business 


Our  old  established  standing  and  our  large  out- 
put enable  us  to  purchase  the  books  of  all  publishers 
at  very  special  rates.  Our  prices  to  the  book-buyer 
are  correspondingly  low  and  our  discounts  are  the 
best. 


Write  for  Catalogues.       Prompt  and  careful  attention  given  to 
every  order,  large  or  small. 

WILLIAM   BRIGGS,  '-""■"'"  p«'""-^"'«"'' 

PUBLISHER, 

29-37  Richmond  ^reet  W.      -      30-38  Temperance  Street, 

TORONTO. 


'  -^ 


9  2  77    i^ 


The  R.W.B.  Jackson 

Library 

OlSE 


R.W.B.  JACKSON  LIBRARY 


3  OOQS  OBObESlfl  3 


370.^^5 
0^89Y 

^^O^tario  Educational  Association 
Yearbo  ;k  and  proceeding's 


370.62713 

0^891 

1!?10 

Ontario  Educational  Association 
Yearbook  and  proceedings 


\ 


